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A bstract: This thesis poses the question of Tantric Buddhist apolo¬ 
getics: how did the authors of that tradition, named and anonymous, 
respond to the need felt to justify their religious practices, inasmuch as those 
appeared anomalous within the larger context of Buddhism in India? 

The subtitle signals my ancillary theme herein, on the nature of the Tantric 
Buddhist system: to what extent can it be described as antinomianism as a 
norm? 

In addition to the undated scriptural Tantras themselves, our principal 
Sanskrit sources belong to the culmination of Indian Higher Tantric Bud¬ 
dhist exegesis between the tenth and twelfth centuries ad. One previously 
unpublished text, the Abhisekanirukti, particularly important for its rare 
analysis of the problematic sexual initiation, is translated in full as an Ap¬ 
pendix. Also studied are the Tibetan translation of the Nayatrayapradipa, a 
work which is not known to survive in Sanskrit, as well as the famous Bo- 
dhipathapradipa (with auto-commentary, both preserved only in Tibetan), 
composed on the request of a Tibetan king. 

In the Introduction I set the scene for the main topics with a presentation 
of related issues in the early Buddhism of the Pali Canon and in the Maha- 
yana, historically intermediary between ‘early’ and Tantric Buddhism. 

Part I assesses the relationship of these three Buddhisms, from the point of 
view of proponents of the later developments: did they, and can we, perceive 
a unity in the whole? 

With Part II the central paradigm of my thesis is broached. How did 
Tantric Buddhist commentators describe the function of their sexual ini¬ 
tiations; were they considered essential to the religion; and if so, how to 
proceed when the candidate is a monastic, a priori celibate? 

The Conclusion returns to the two title phrases and reconsiders their 
aptness for representing this dissertation’s aims and results. 
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Figure I: These reliefs precede my dissertation because they graphically illustrate the 
way that sensual relationships were long incorporated at the heart of even monastic 
Buddhist insitutions. Erotic ( maithuna ) carvings are everywhere in the artistic deco¬ 
ration of temples and monasteries, in the city-state of Nagarjunakonda, for example 
(Dutt 1962, plate 6), or at Ajanta (Ghosh 1967, plate M). The sculpture above is 
from the left-hand door-jamb of a monastic cell in the southern suite of Monastery 
45 at Sanchi (photo author; cf. Dutt 1973:53-56). 














Figure II: The above sculpture is from the right-hand door-jamb of the ante¬ 
chamber of the inner sanctum of Temple 45 at San chi (photo author). 
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Introduction 


i T) uddhist’ may be the best understood and least problem- 
U atic of the three words in the title of this work, ‘Tantric 
Buddhist Apologetics’. In indigenous Indian etymological terms 
the analogous Sanskrit bauddha is analysed as ‘the teachings of 
the Buddha {tenaproktam; AstAdh 4.3 .ioi), or with reference to 
a person, ‘one who studies or knows the same’ ( tad adhite tad 
veda; AstAdh 4.2.59, with 4.2.60: proktau luk ). Our Buddhism is, 
however, based on revelations granted not so much by Siddhartha 
Sakyamuni in the fifth century bc, but on scripture revealed later 
and in the form of Tantras by a large cast of Buddha-beings. 

‘Tantric Buddhism’ is then a special instance of Buddhism. 
‘Tantric’ is not the transcription of a native term, but a rather 
modern coinage, if not totally occidental. For the equivalent San¬ 
skrit tantrika is found, but not in Buddhist texts. Tantrika is a 
term denoting someone who follows the teachings of scriptures 
known as Tantras, but only in Saivism, not Buddhism (although 
cf. the single known occurrence in a copper-plate inscription 
from Nalanda made in the name of the Javanese king Devapa- 
la in the ninth century AD: tantrikabodhisattvaganasya ; 1 Sir- 
car 1983:11.37-38; ref. provided by Sanderson). Indeed, Alexis 
Sanderson has noted that it is usually used of followers of an¬ 
other tradition, by proponents of the Trika of practitioners of the 
Bhairava tantras, for example, and thus with a slightly pejorative 
tone, unlike the simple noun tantra (personal communication). 

Tantric Buddhism is a name for a phenomenon which calls it¬ 
self, in Sanskrit, Mantranaya, Vajrayana, Mantrayana or Mantra- 
mahayana (and apparently never Tantrayana). Its practitioners 
are known as mantrins, yogis, or sadhakas. Thus, our use of the 
anglicised adjective ‘Tantric’ for the Buddhist religion taught in 
Tantras is not native to the tradition, but is a borrowed term 
1 tantrika- corr. ed.: transcribed tamtraka- 
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which serves its purpose. Furthermore, there is a series of types 
of Buddhist Tantras, which have been classified differently over 
time (cf. below p.68ff.), so that ‘Tantric’ is still an exceedingly 
broad grouping. 

What the above working title in fact does is to triangulate an 
area of study, with ‘Apologetics’ as the third and key signifying 
parameter. Apologetics is both the question and the answer. I ask 
whether practitioners of Tantric Buddhism were conscious of the 
difficulty many within their own religion and without would have 
with particular practices, and whether such consciousness did in 
turn compel the formulation of a reasoned defence against charges 
of delinquency. I let them speak for themselves, presenting such 
Tantric Buddhist justification. This is their apologetic indeed, but 
far from in the sense of‘regretfully acknowledging or excusing an 
offence or failure’ (oed, s.v., meaning i). 

If Tantric Buddhism is compromising enough for its beliefs 
and practices to need apologetic justification- whether directed 
towards outsiders, or practitioners themselves-, then those extra¬ 
ordinary aspects, otherwise illicit, can in certain respects be argued 
to be essential to the religion’s system, which in turn means that 
the phenomenon may also be described as one of antinomianism 
as a norm. 

It is certainly the case that strands of the apologetic are what 
might be called ‘strong’ antinomianism. This is something quite 
other than ‘weak’ antinomianism, which only seeks to make one 
exempt from the conventions of society, even those encoded in 
a rule of law, immune to retribution, and free to perform any 
nefarious act. The strong form is different, for it goes further and 
insists on antisocial behaviour, thereby entailing the paradox of 
a rule of lawlessness. The demand is that one break totally with 
convention, going out of one’s way to offend, and necessarily 
doing what in other contexts is wrong (cf. Hayes 1999). 
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All of this begs the question: which rules are being rejected? 
Laws are not universal, nor presumably is the morality they are 
intended to enshrine. Even within one local culture there may 
be different prescriptions for adults and children, for men and 
women, for citizens and outsiders. We will consider the situation 
for monks on the one hand, and lay practitioners on the other, 
leaving aside the notion of (hypothetical) natural human law, 
i.e. that which we here and now perhaps share with both the 
preceding sets, where the shock value of an action or idea may be 
most violent. 

Our study has two axes of interest: the scale between strong and 
weak antinomianism; and the range from specialised discipline 
to the most general morality. 

To a certain extent such research is circular, but not viciously 
so. Tantric Buddhism will have to justify contravention of specific 
rules of monastic law only if monks wish or are wished to become 
practitioners; and moreover, one would only be forced definitively 
to demonstrate the lack of culpability in illegal behaviour if such 
action is itself unavoidable according to the tradition, i.e. if we 
have a case of strong antinomianism. That is to say that two of my 
major themes will be to assess to what extent Tantric Buddhism 
was a monastic phenomenon in medieval India, and, on the other 
axis, in how far Tantric Buddhism was antinomian. In this way 
I intend to argue that the study of theoretical positions about 
what is or is not to be done will reveal a picture of what was 
or was not done. It is, for example, a familiar historical method 
to deduce that what is proscribed is what was happening. The 
circularity is that our knowledge of the historical situation will 
at the same time be invaluable for understanding contemporary 
debates about theory. 

Yet so far we have not discussed what shape the abnormalities 
of Tantric Buddhism take. We will begin by assessing what the 
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tradition says about itself, first of all in the most general terms of its 
relationship to the rest of Buddhism. The Mantranaya considers 
itself to partake of many of the defining features of the Mahayana, 
which in turn sees itself as Buddhist, but with certain provisos 
setting it apart from (and above) the earlier Sravaka- or Hlnayana. 

It is striking that Indian Buddhists of other schools, whether 
Mahayana or not, did not compose attacks on the Mantranaya. 
If they did, none seem to have survived (although we will con¬ 
sider the case of political criticism in Tibet, cf. below p.253). One 
would expect to find Buddhist texts accusing the Tantrics of not 
being Buddhist; after all, that charge is made again and again in 
the modern secondary literature, whether the imposter is iden¬ 
tified as an import smuggled in from Saivism or as sprung from 
some other hypothetical common indigenous rootstock. More¬ 
over, a certain amount of polemic against the Mantranaya is found 
in non-Buddhist sources, such as Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandro- 
daya (Lindtner 1994:19-20) and stories in the Kathdsaritsdgara 
(eg. KaSaSa 7.4.63-68); and Jayantabhatta’s Nydyamanjan and 
Agamadambara (Ruegg 1981a: 221-222) do satirise unspecified 
Tantric practices. 

One exception to the absence of Buddhist hostility towards 
Tantric Buddhism is the Tibetan reports referred to by Debala 
Mitra: 

The radically-reoriented religion evoked protests from the ortho¬ 
dox monks of Ceylon and Sindh. According to the Tibetan monk 
Dharmasvamin (p.64) and Lama Taranatha, the Ceylonese Sra- 
vakas at Vajrasana described Vajrayana as being foreign to the 
teachings of the Buddha. They put into fire many mantra books, 
destroyed the silver image of Heruka and tried to convince the 
pilgrims about the uselessness of the Vaj rayana teachings. (Mitra 
1971:19, cited by Sanderson 1994:61.36 ) 

It is possible that the esoteric nature of the Mantranaya may have 
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meant that on the whole other Buddhists were kept in the dark 
about what does before all portray itself as a secret cult. 

The traditional and modern obfuscating protective wrapping 
of this religion should in particular be noted as one obstacle proper 
to our own enquiry. Indeed, I have been threatened with what I 
call the Valley of the Kings syndrome. As with the torments of 
discoverers of the lost world of Egyptian monumental tombs at 
the beginning of our century (Fagan 1996:105-115), the study of 
Mantranaya texts can be fatal, or lead at the very least to madness. 
That is what I have heard. But the danger is said to be defused 
when one has collected the prescribed initiations ( abhiseka , dbang 
hskur ), permissions ( adhisthana , byin brlabs) and oral individual 
guidance, from the all-important teacher or guru. 

Anecdotal evidence aside Tantric Buddhism differentiates itself 
from the rest of Buddhism in its emphasis on the role of one’s 
human teacher. Making the guru the guardian of wisdom appears 
to contradict the spirit of earlier Buddhism. For the Buddha fa¬ 
mously instructed his followers, in his last words of counsel and 
commiseration, to be islands (or lamps: Pali dipa\ DN ii.ioo) to 
themselves, independent agents on the path; he repeatedly rec¬ 
ommended that noone should blindly accept his word; and most 
importantly, the Dharma he realised and taught is described as 
ehipassiko (lit. come-seeable), open to all. However, he was many 
times portrayed as the guide, and the Dharma is defined as that 
which was realised by him. 

Entry to the Samgha was open to anyone on application, within 
limits set out openly in the upasampada ceremony, limits which 
rest on public criteria. But entry into the Tantric Buddhist re¬ 
ligion was not freely available to every enthusiast. There was a 
rigorous assessment procedure for candidates. They were thus to¬ 
tally dependent on the judgement of their teacher, and explicitly 
so. The passage into full membership was mediated by ritual and 
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complex initiation. Moreover, such initiation stands out for its 
transgressive character, namely its rites involving sexual relations. 
So it is the perfect subject of study for us. What better place to 
start than where an aspirant to the religion begins? This is espe¬ 
cially true given that it is the point of transformation to becoming 
a member of the esoteric tradition, the final moments of exoteric 
identity. And of course, it is the illicit acts of the ritual which are 
particularly intriguing, since they must surely evoke apologetics. 

Erotic relationships are extraordinary inasmuch as they require 
regulation in every human society, whether celibate or not. But 
what is primafacie more incongruous in a Buddhist context is the 
employment of any form of ritual in the first place, let alone its 
emphasis. What needs to be justified is both the transformative 
power of bizarre behaviour as a special instance, and prior to that 
the very principle of such efficacy of action (as opposed to mental 
cultivation). 

The Buddha excluded attachment to ritual- along with attach¬ 
ment to other worldly activity- with the assertion: 

By action I mean intention, oh monks! 

(cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadamv, AN iii.415) 

He proclaimed the futility of making sacrifices in order to win 
heaven and warned against meaningless action such as society’s 
cry of‘Bless you!’ (lit. ‘Live long \jivdUr, Vin. ii.140) for a sneeze. 
In the formulation of the evolution of an ‘individual,’ which is 
the first thing to be studied on the Buddhist path, the twelve links 
of dependent origination ( paticcasamuppada , also called niddna, 
‘the basis’), clinging ( upadana ) is taught to condition becoming 
{bhava) . In a Dlgha Nikaya sutta on the subj ect ( Mahanidanasutta 
DN 15) clinging is glossed as clinging to the objects of the senses, 
views and, ‘grasping after rite and ritual’ ( silabbatupadana ; DN 
ii. 57-58; cf. also PTSD s.v. for the ‘old form stlavata which still 
preserves original good sense [viz. good works and ceremonial 
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observances], as much as “observing the rules ofgood conduct”.’). 

Since all activity is mental before physical or vocal, it is the 
mind which needs to be understood and trained. The physical 
world is not relevant to spiritual progress; nor is the magical world 
of the religion of ritual, which is not even causally logical. Ritual 
is per se customary observance; it is to be performed without 
reasoning why, just because. The Buddha was concerned in his 
teaching with the law of cause and effect. It is difficult to make 
ritual action conform to such a law, as he demonstrated. Yet we 
shall see how Tantric Buddhist authors contrived to do exactly 
that. 

Such an objection, that ritual is not Buddhist, may be inaccu¬ 
rate, taking a selection of sutras and Vinaya too literally. Actual 
practice probably could not, or even did not want, to abandon 
a local technology which had some claim to success, that of ac¬ 
cepted usage. In the context of the Mahayana sutras, and sur¬ 
viving works of material culture, there is an enormous amount 
of evidence for devotional and cultic practices. From the earliest 
times there are reliefs of what can only be a tree cult, and likewise 
with the worship of stupas, the monumental reliquaries of first 
the historical Buddha and then other saints, a form of worship 
sanctioned by the Buddha himself in the Pali Canon. But these 
devotional practices are perhaps not the same as ritual. Thus, 
the contemporary ninth Asokan rock edict relegates the ritual 
(; mamgala) of the life-cycle to a vain effort with merely mundane 
fruit, differentiating it from devotion ( dhammamamgala ; lit. reli¬ 
gious ritual: the good treatment of slaves and servants, honouring 
teachers, self-control before living beings and making donations 
to brahmins and ascetics), which certainly produces endless merit 
in other worlds, and may also incidentally bear fruit in this world 
(Bloch 1950:113-117). 

What distinguishes both the Asokan forms of ritualistic ac- 
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tivity from meaningful exertion in meditation and study is the 
nature of the goal. In the former case it is merit, heaven, or special 
powers, in the latter nothing less than enlightenment. Justifica¬ 
tion is required in Tantric Buddhism because the Mantranaya 
claims to be soteriologically efficacious, i.e. to bring one to the 
highest goal. That is true exclusively for what we shall call Higher 
Tantric Buddhism, revealed in the Yoga, Mahayoga, YoginI or 
Yoganuttara/Yoganiruttara Tantras, as opposed to that of the ear¬ 
lier Kriya and Carya classes. 

In Higher Tantric Buddhism both powers ( siddhi ) and supreme 
enlightenment may be won. Yet noteworthy in its absence is a 
distinction prevalent in esoteric lefthand Saivism, namely that 
between one initiated as a bubhuksu, who is desirous of the enjoy¬ 
ment (bhoga from the root bhuj) of powers, and the mumuksu, 
who is set on liberation (moksa from the root muc). Similarly 
contrasting is the Saivite fundamental claim for their initiation 
{dtksa}, namely that it is in itself salvific. At the very instant of 
initiation the bonds on the soul are irreversibly severed, one is lib¬ 
erated, and all that remains is enough impurity to maintain the 
connection between one’s human body and soul for the allotted 
life-span. As far as I know, such a directly causal force, as sufficient 
liberating cause, is never attributed to the initiation ( abhiseka) of 
Tantric Buddhism. Instead the relationship of initiation to path 
to goal is more subtle, as we shall see. 

To make a generalisation for our purposes, w hether Buddhism 
is originally pro- or anti-ritualist, depends again on the sliding 
scale of status and hence duty defined above. A lay Buddhist 
would never have been expected to renounce his rites of the life- 
cycle, and there is a Buddhist version of the brahmanical srd- 
ddha funeral ceremonies. While monks could officiate at preta 
ceremonies, alone of all the life crisis rituals, they were not to 
perform rituals to increase their own or the monastery’s wealth, 
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or to bring the local king victory in battle. These illustrate an 
important further discriminating variable which appears to be 
an innovation of Mahayana Buddhism, terminologically at least: 
whether an act is performed for the benefit of oneself ( svdrtha) 
or for another’s sake ( pardrtha ). 

In the Sravakayana, and notoriously according to polemical 
commentators, it went beyond the call of duty to concern one¬ 
self overmuch with the enlightenment of others (although Sa- 
kyamuni was himself, of course, so concerned; cf. the interesting 
passage in the Brdhmahavagga Sutta A 1 168, discussed by Gom- 
brich (1987:75-76)). It was every practitioner for himself; and 
that seemed rational in the sense that one should only really be 
able to help oneself. However, not only were monks often as con¬ 
cerned as the laity were with generating merit for themselves, but 
there is also the interesting phenomenon of the so-called ‘transfer 
of merit’, with laymen rewarded for their tangible patronage of 
the Samgha with ‘a kind of spiritual cash’ (Gombrich 1988:125). 

With the Mahayana was introduced the concept of a Bod- 
hisattva career, broader in reference than Sakyamuni Buddha’s 
previous lives as a Bodhisattva Buddha-to-be. That is why it is 
called the Great Way or Vehicle, because it is conceived as an enor¬ 
mous people-carrier conveying all together to enlightenment, if 
only after aeons of striving by dedicated bodhisattvas who aim at 
the new goal of nirvana in dynamis (apratisthitanirvana ) in order 
to remain active within samsara so as to bring all others to join 
them. And that is why we see the pejorative name Hlnayana used 
by some- in fact, very few- in the Mahayana for what is otherwise 
known as the Sravakayana. That is derisively called the Deficient 
Vehicle because it does not carry all together to enlightenment. 
The name Sravakayana refers to the opportunity we all have to 
hear (root sru ) the words of Sakyamuni, for he endowed our age 
with his teachings. 
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So the Mahayana is about more than self-help. Robert Thur¬ 
man has classed it as ‘Messianic Buddhism’, in the ‘universalistic 
style’ (Thurman 1995:16). Eventually everyone should take the 
Bodhisattva vow, making everyone a budding Messiah. Indeed, 
the Hebrew title means ‘anointed one’, a concept we shall meet 
again, with the initiations ( abhiseka ) of Tantric Buddhism. And 
moreover, when we analyse how Mantranaya theorists assessed 
their relationship to the Mahayana, of which they saw themselves 
as a part, they too will turn out to be dedicated Bodhisattvas. 
But it is possible that this was not the case originally in Tantric 
Buddhism, and that question will be part of this study. 

Whether or not a practitioner of Tantric Buddhism is also 
a Bodhisattva can be decisive, both in terms of apologetics as 
well as the distinction between acting for one’s own benefit and 
that of another. For Mahayana Buddhism promotes a partially 
relativist ethic, which one might even describe as utilitarian. The 
tradition knows this as skilful means, or more precisely ‘skilfulness 
in means’ {updyakausalya). But what about the ethical rectitude 
of a Sravaka in the first place? 

Buddhist Core Morality 

There are five precepts ( sila or siksapada ) which are at the 
very basis of a monk’s discipline, though not its sum. More¬ 
over, they are binding on the laity in a way equivalent to the ten 
commandments of Christianity. One makes a pledge to refrain 
absolutely from: killing {prdndtipdta ), theft {adattadana) , sexual 
misbehaviour ( kdmesu mithydcdra ), lying ( mrsavada ) and intox¬ 
ication by liquor {suramaireyamadyapramadasthana) (BHSD s.v. 
siksapada). Only the first four are consistent in the variety of Bud¬ 
dhist formulations, with the single amendment for a monastic, or 
temporarily for the laity, that the third becomes the vow of sex¬ 
ual abstinence {brahmacarya). Brahmacarya is a term taken over 
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from the brahminical institution of either, classically, a period of 
celibacy when a student, or as an option of celibacy for life, the 
latter of which was probably historically the original arrangement 
(Olivelle 1993:30 and 73-m). 

All of these primary rules of conduct are found equally in the 
brahminical lawbooks. This is no surprise, since they could even 
be said to represent a universal ethical code, found wherever man 
lives in society; which is precisely why we are interested in whether 
and why they may be broken. The legitimised amendment of a 
rule is of course equally human: killing in the form of capital 
punishment, especially for the crime of murder, for example. But 
the reasons for such variations often produce a paradox: killing 
is so bad that we must be good and kill anyone who kills some¬ 
one. Here there is a double coincidence, for the subject of our 
investigation is antinomianism, the transgression of laws, while 
the making of that into a law, and the logical contradiction in the 
sentence before last, are examples of antinomy, a paradox. 

In the institution of capital punishment, the abuse of the laws 
of logic (as well as the harm done to the criminal) is outweighed 
by the alleged need to protect society from the known killer as 
well as to intimidate potential offenders. Since the protection of 
the public could be equally well-served by life-imprisonment, as 
could the prolonged punishment of the offender, it is the lesson 
and warning to others in seeing a murderer killed which has been 
held up as the main justification for capital punishment. In fact, 
statistics comparing states with and without Death Row in the 
U.S.A. show no noticeable variation in frequency of offence (cf. 
http://www.deathpenaltyinfo.org/deter.html, which also reports 
on the ‘brutalization effect’: research indicating ‘that executions 
may actually increase the number of murders’). The questionable 
value of shock-treatment such as this may be one of the principles 
at the root of both Mahayana and Tantric Buddhist antinomian- 
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ism, with the major added difference in the latter that one could 
also be said to be treating oneself with the shock. 

In addition to the five Buddhist precepts listed above, there are 
also larger groups of eight or ten, expansions on the basic five. The 
Astahgasila adds the renunciation of: eating at the wrong time, a 
variety of entertainments and adornments, and high beds. The 
group of ten simply divides entertainment and adornment into 
two and introduces the prohibition on handling gold or silver. A 
layperson would take these during a day or period of emphatic 
religious observance ( uposadha ), and so they include the amended 
strict, if temporary, commitment to chastity. 

A different kind of formulation is that of the Prdtimoksa, the 
extensive set of rules which comprises the monastic discipline to 
which one is committed by ordination. It is a negative code, since 
the rules are classified in terms of the level of punishment their in¬ 
fringement entails. There the four most serious crimes ( parajika ), 
upon comission of which one is automatically cast out of the or¬ 
der, are: sexual intercourse, theft, murder and gossiping about su¬ 
perhuman powers ( uttaramanusyapralapa ; BHSD s.v. parajika ). 
The first three pdrdjikas are in reverse order when compared with 
the precepts, emphasising chastity before not commiting theft, 
and that before murder. The most likely explanation is that the 
Prdtimoksa recognises that a monk is psychologically and in prac¬ 
tice more likely to fail on the first or the second than the third. The 
groupings of the precepts, on the other hand, acknowledge that 
their first and second, murder and theft, are more radically uneth¬ 
ical than the so very human inclination to sexual (mis-) behaviour. 

The final of these three collections of what one might nor¬ 
mally call Buddhist core morality are the ten good paths of action 
(,kusalakarmapatha ). The first four are the same as those of the 
precepts. These are then extended so as to give a total of three 
bodily acts, four of speech and three of mind. So much for the 
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core morality to which one might expect every kind of Buddhist 
to abide. But what about the ‘skilful means’ of the Mahayana? 

Mahay ana Ethics 

In order to map out the historical context of antinomianism in 
Tantric Buddhism, we must first take into account the Mahaya¬ 
na position. Before considering in what ways Tantric Buddhism 
claimed its superiority over the rest of Mahayana Buddhism, we 
need first to consider the parallel distinctions which set the Maha¬ 
yana apart from and above the Sravakayana. The Mahayana is for 
Bodhisattvas who are busy not only with perfecting their own 
persons, but also with promoting the progress of others. Having 
two aims leads to conflict if one is forced to choose between them. 
The rhetoric of the Mahayana is clear: once one has reached a cer¬ 
tain level of development oneself, the welfare of others must have 
top priority. But that will inevitably sometimes entail personal 
compromise, ethical compromise, since what is demanded is a 
mode of conduct in conflict with one’s own ideal morality. Skil¬ 
ful means is the solution which facilitates a bodhisattvas ethical 
compromise. 

Damien Keown discusses this feature and its context in the 
chapter on Mahayana ethics in his book ‘The Nature of Buddhist 
Ethics’ (1992). However, his treatment is a little muddled, and as 
he says at the very beginning of his chapter ‘Ethics in the Maha¬ 
yana’: 

The nature of Mahayana ethics is complex and there is evidence 

of development in a number of directions, at times contradictory 

ones. (1992:129) 

The structure of Keown ’s chapter is modelled on that of the 
Mahayanasamgraha by Asanga. That well-known text is unfor¬ 
tunately known to survive only in Chinese and Tibetan trans¬ 
lations, although its translator, Etienne Lamotte, has restored 
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many Sanskrit words, from citations and as hypothetical recon¬ 
structions. It is a summary {samgraha) of what is so great about 
the Mahayana, morality and all, and why it is superior to the 
Sravakayana. In the chapter on ‘The Observance of High Moral¬ 
ity’ (MaSam VI, adhisilamsiksa-, Lamotte 1939:212-217) there are 
four features which set Mahayana ethics apart, namely its superi¬ 
ority in 1. classifications ( prabhedavisesa ), 2. common and specific 
rules {sadharanasadharanasiksavisesa), 3. breadth ( vaipulyavisesa ), 
and 4. depth {gambhiryavisesa ) (Keown 1992:136 without textual 
reference). 

The text glosses the second distinction of having both common 
and specific rules as referring to the difference between the in¬ 
nately reprehensible (prakrtisavadya) and the conventionally rep¬ 
rehensible ( pratiksepanasdvadya ), translated by Keown as Serious 
and Minor Offences (1992:137). Lamotte translates pratiksepa¬ 
nasdvadya as transgressions of disobedience (lit. sins...: peches de 
desobeissance; 1939:214). This term refers to activity which is rep¬ 
rehensible inasmuch as it goes against or rejects (root pratiksip ) 
a Vinaya rule, i.e. a convention. Both Sravakas and Bodhisattvas 
have in common {sadharana) the prohibition on the innately 
reprehensible, while a Sravaka is in addition forbidden the con¬ 
ventionally reprehensible which a Bodhisattva may under partic¬ 
ular ( asadharana ) conditions commit (MaSam VI.3, cited Keown 
1992:146). 

The Mahdydnasamgraha summarises: 

In short (samasatah ), Bodhisattvas can perform and carry out 
any bodily, vocal or mental act ( kayavdgmanaskarma ) helpful to 
beings ( sattvopakara ) provided it is irreproachable ( niravadya ). 
(VI. 3; Lamotte’s translation, cited by Keown 1992:147) 

The first question begged is: what is innately reprehensible and 
what irreproachable, what quite out of the question even for 
bodhisattvas and what permissible? Keown ’s response is that: 
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The serious offences are transgressions of what we have called 
the ‘core morality’ of Buddhism as seen, for instance, in the Five 
Precepts, or at least the first four of them.... Care is taken specifi¬ 
cally to exclude from this provision [of flexibility] acts of a grave 
or serious nature, and there is no suggestion that a breach of the 
fundamental moral precepts would be countenanced. (1992:149) 

In fact, this is exactly the sort of statement which would be con¬ 
tradicted in whatever Mahayana source one might initially find 
it. Keown is himself flexible and comments: 

[SJerious offences relate most probably to the violation of the 
Ten Good Paths of Action or pdrdjika -type offences. (1992:147). 

It is important to reconsider Keown’s claims, because he seems 
to have missed the point of Mahayana ethics. He does use the 
key-word when describing: 

[T]he twofold stipulation that (a) the act should benefit oth¬ 
ers; and (b) it should be performed from an irreproachable (ni- 
ravadya) motive. (1992:149, without source), 

before going on to make the above-quoted statement that serious 
offences are specifically excluded. The key-word is motive. That is 
the essence of the Mahayana’s ‘paradigm shift’ (Keown 1992:130), 
whereby the classic Buddhist position according to which thought 
(or intention: cetand ) is prior to and responsible for any action, 
is drawn to its logical conclusion. The terminological change of 
emphasis in the Mahayana which eventually replaced the ethics 
(. stla) of the Sravakayana, morality per se, with means ( updya), or 
compassion ( karuna ), was part of the development which insisted 
that one act in the interest of others. Means or compassion are 
paired with wisdom (prajna ), as was slid before. If one’s motive 
is compassion then why should any act be illicit, since its phys¬ 
ical performance is morally as nothing compared to its mental 
inception? 
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Tantric sources themselves, especially the later and more scholas¬ 
tic treatises, find support for their seemingly illegal practices in 
the attitude of Mahayana ethics, and cite many a verse from 
Mahayana sutras and basic instruction texts such as Santideva’s 
Bodhicaryavatara and anthological Siksdsamuccaya. We will re¬ 
peatedly return in this thesis to Mahayana antecedents of Tantric 
Buddhism. 

Keown implied that there is such a thing as Buddhist basics 
which are not to be tampered with. The other main source for 
his exposition, in addition to the Mahayanasamgraha, is the Bod- 
hisattvabhumi, the only bhiimi of Asanga’s Yogdcdrabhiimi known 
to have survived in Sanskrit. It contains some perhaps startling 
statements, already well-known. 

The Bodhisattvabhumi has a chaper on ethics {silapatala), which 
describes itself as a Bodhisattvapitaka (BoBhu 157.15; Keown 
1992:136). This Bodhisattvapitaka is an unsystematised collection 
of siksapadas. It seems to be designed as a substitute for, or supple¬ 
ment to, the Sravaka Vinaya, for the new category of practitioner, 
Bodhisattvas. Thus, for example, it has a set of four offences {pa - 
rajayikasthaniyadharma, BoBhu 158; Keown 1992:142) parallel to 
the Sravaka parajikas listed above, but by which one ineluctably 
ceases to be a Bodhisattva (as opposed to incurring expulsion 
from the Samgha). But these are for their part curiously tangen¬ 
tial to what one might normally consider ethically fundamental. 
They are: pride and disparaging of others out of greed for gain 
and fame; selfish hoarding of goods and teachings; reacting with 
anger and violence to others; and, typically for a Mahayana text, 
repudiating the same Bodhisattvapitaka. This set of rules may not 
have been intended to stand alone, but to function as a set of 
specialised amendments to the Vinaya. They address not moral¬ 
ity per se, but the pitfalls a Bodhisattva must be on the lookout 
for. He must be prevented from attitudes or actions which might 
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imply or manifest a lack of care for others. 

Important further amendments demand the contravention of 
what we have identified as Buddhist core morality, lay and monas¬ 
tic. In the Bodhisattvabhumi a set of seven permitted deeds ex¬ 
pressly enact the contrary of the first seven good paths of action: 

There are certain innately reprehensible acts ( kimcit prakrtisd- 
vadyarri), which a Bodhisattva may perfom with such skillful 
means that he is free of fault ( andpattikah ) and [even] generates 
much merit (bahu ca puny am prasuyate). (BoBhu 165-6). 

First in the list is that one may kill in order to save someone from 
himself if he is on the point of committing one of the five heinous 
acts which bring immediate retribution {dnantaryakarma), be¬ 
ginning with parricide. The Bodhisattva is said to make a selfless 
calculation, thinking to himself: 

Never mind that I will go to hell. 

{kdmam bhavatu me narakopapattih; BoBhu 166) 

This calculus of benefit is what is comparable to a utilitarian 
reckoning of the greater good, or rather, here, putting the benefit 
of others, even that of a single potential criminal, over one’s own. 
But the generous Bodhisattva would not even have his sums right, 
for by virtue of his compassionate state of mind ( anukampacittam 
ev ayatyam upadaya-, ibid.), he is free of fault and acquires much 
merit, and does not risk rebirth in a hell. Similarly, a Bodhisattva 
may depose a cruel ruler and repossess property taken from the 
Samgha (forms of theft, taking liberties with a position, or goods, 
that are not given) (BoBhu 166-7). 

Next, and crucial for our study of Tantric Buddhist initiations, 
a house-holder {grht) Bodhisattva may have sex ( maithunadharme- 
na nisevate ) with an unmarried woman ( aparaparigrhitam matr- 
gramam ) who is besotted with him ( tatpratibaddhacittam ). In 
this way she can be saved from her own anger if rejected, and 
from resulting loss of the roots of goodness. However, she may 
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only be rescued if no other convention, such as her being mar¬ 
ried to another, stands in the way. The paragraph ends with 
the proviso that a monk {pravrajitasya punar) Bodhisattva who 
honours ( anuraksamdnasya) the Sravakayana Vinaya ( srdvakasd - 
sanabhedam ) should never consider {sarvathd na kalpate) such a 
non-celibate pursuit ( abrahmacaryanisevanam ) (BoBhu 167). 

The Bodhisattvabhumi’ s ruling is remarkably close to that in 
the section on a courtesan’s ‘Calculating Gains and Losses, Con¬ 
sequences and Doubts’ (chapter 6) in the Kamasutra: 

The doubt is: Will I serve religion or violate it if I go, on the 
sympathetic advice of a friend, to a Brahmin who knows the 
Veda, or to a man who is under a vow of chastity or consecrated 
for a sacrifice, or a man who has taken a vow or who wears 
the sign of a religious order, if he has seen me and conceived a 
passion for me and wants to die? (transl. Doniger O’Flaherty 
(unpubl.)) 

{srotriyasya brahmacarino diksitasya vratino lihgino vd mam dr- 
stva jdtardgasya mumursor mitravdkydd anrsamsydc ca gamanam 
dharmo dharma iti samsayah. KaSu 6.6. 29) 

Yasodhara’s commentary glosses: 

He wants to die because he has reached the final stage of desire. 

(martum icchoh kamasydvasthd ’ntarapraptatvdd. ad loc.) 

and at the beginning of the chapter glosses ‘compassion’: 

Compassion is taking pity on someone who says, ‘I will die if 
you will not make love with me’. 

{anukampd: akdmayamdnaydm tvayi mriye ’ham ity evarn vadini 
daya bhavati. ad KaSu 6.1.17) 

The remaining entries in the Bodhisattvabhumi make the al¬ 
lowance simply for a bodhisattva, without specifying his status. 
He may: lie to save beings from death or harm; slander the bad 
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friends ( akalydnamitra , papamitra) of others so as to separate 
them; be cruel to be kind and prevent someone’s bad behaviour; 
and sing, dance and chatter in order to convert those who are 
attracted by entertainment (BoBhu 167-168; listed by Keown, 
1992:143). 

This is a controversial code, whether one is a monk, a layman, 
or not even a Buddhist. At the beginning of the Bodhisattvabhu- 
mi s section on ethics it is stated to apply equally to lay household¬ 
ers {grhipaksa) and renunciate monks (pravrajitapaksa) (BoBhu 
138), although we have seen that the rule about sex did not apply 
equally. But in either case these allowances are specifically for a 
Bodhisattva. Another prohibition in the text, immediately pre¬ 
ceding the seven laxities just discussed, makes clear what that im¬ 
plies, for one is expressly forbidden from refraining from the con¬ 
ventionally reprehensible {pratiksepanasavadya) referred to above, 
when to do so conflicts with the needs of another. 

The conventionally reprehensible are listed (BoBhu 165.2—9; 
Keown 1992:143,148). They bring out the contrast between the 
circumstances necessary for a quiet life for oneself and those which 
facilitate exertion on behalf of others. One could call them the 
rules of leisure: to need little (alpdrthatd) , be free from responsi¬ 
bilities {alpakrtyata), and to live free of cares ( alpotsukavihdratd ). 
The passage gives as a practical ramification of rejecting the three 
rules of leisure that one must collect hundreds and thousands of 
robes and other goods for redistribution to those in need (BoBhu 
165.9-22). 

By committing oneself to the possibility of carrying out such 
acts of practical charity, let alone one of the seven conventionally 
immoral acts permitted to a Bodhisattva, one is renouncing the 
freedoms one could have as a renunciate monk to concentrate 
on personal development, in order to act for the greater good. 
Those freedoms are not defined as such, but rather as rules, which 
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are designed to ensure efficiency of meditative practice. They 
are therefore necessary for one’s personal development and their 
contravention is termed conventionally reprehensible {pratiksepa- 
nasavadya). As a Bodhisattva one is no longer free, but rather 
compelled to perform for others, hence the prohibition on the 
quiet life, and the somewhat trickier problem of explaining the 
legitimacy of what has turned out to be a strong antinomianism, 
if not yet antinomianism as a norm. 

Ethical Problems 

Keown turns to this issue of real rule-breaking with the fourth 
of the Mahayanasamgraha sections given above, namely skilful 
means, the concept with which we entered our discussion of 
the relationship between Mahayana and Sravakayana ethics. He 
points out that the doctrine of upayakausalya 

makes the distinction between ‘serious’ and ‘minor’ offences re¬ 
dundant, (1992:150) 

but adds the qualification that one has to have developed the skill 
in means before applying it, in order to restrict the authorisation 
sufficiently so that it no longer presents any legal difficulty. He 
distinguishes two attitudes, permissive and hard line (1992:152), 
before concluding that there are two corresponding kinds of skil¬ 
ful means, the first referring to normative ethics, the second to 
that of Bodhisattvas of the seventh stage ( upayakausalyabhumi ) 
and beyond (1992:157). Yet in contrast to his own typology which 
classifies it as a permissive attitude, Keown sees in the antinomi¬ 
anism of a Bodhisattva, a 

symbolic as opposed to normative statement of the importance 

attached by the Mahayana to concern for others. (1992:159) 

Does he mean that the permissive attitude is only symbolically 
so? 

For a statement to be symbolic is one thing; it is another to call 
an act symbolic. It may be symbolic to say that a Bodhisattva is 
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permitted to murder if thereby preventing his victim from com¬ 
mitting the same crime, disqualifying himself from redemption. 
But is it symbolic if he actually kills Hitler when he meets him 
in a dark alley in Vienna in the 1920’s? It would be an interesting 
question to put to a Bodhisattva, whether he would kill the man 
who will become a monster. That question can be posed three 
different ways, at least. Instead of would you, one can ask could 
you, and also should you. 

The first phrasing may represent the symbolic intention. A 
Bodhisattva is the kind of chap who cares about Hitler’s personal 
development over countless rebirths, has the wisdom to foresee 
what is to come, and would do the deed. The possibility of mur¬ 
der would symbolise the idea and qualities of a Bodhisattva. The 
second may be more what Keown has in mind as symbolic, that 
a Bodhisattva could with impunity murder a man under such cir¬ 
cumstances, but it says little about either his probable course of 
action or dictated duty. This last, the should formulation, would 
be the strongest form of antinomianism and the most logical con¬ 
clusion to draw from Mahayana ideology. Strong antinomianism 
is antinomianism as a norm, when it is the rule to break the 
otherwise accepted rule: when it is good to be bad. 

Would, could, should is a progression seen from the points of 
view of first personal choice, then legal licence- a negative since 
it is leeway- and finally enforceable regulation- a positive since it 
demands. Keown argues that what has generated his second type 
of upaya, the extreme form, and further, what makes it suspicious, 
is: 

the attempt to argue to an ethical conclusion from metaphysical 

premises, or from a fact to a value. (1992:161) 

This analysis does not engage with our should phraseing in its 
strongest form, but is concerned that the move from could to 
should is strictly inappropriate. Could is no longer a matter of 
legal licence based on an overriding principle of compassion. It is 
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instead like the byproduct of a fact which is the highly question¬ 
able ontological status of conventional reality, rules and discipline 
included. 

This fact is the expression and application of both Madhyamika 
and Yogacara ways of analysing the world out there. Everything 
is either quite empty of its own existence full stop, or is nothing 
more than a superimposition on emptiness by the deluded mind. 
It remains to be demonstrated that these two are in this respect 
really different positions, or even very different from what may 
have been the pragmatic conclusion of the historical Buddha, that 
any difficulties we feel in our relations with the world depend on 
our attitude, i.e. on the world which we fictionalise in our hearts 
and minds. But ontology is one of the foundations of Tantric 
Buddhist Apologetics, as we shall see throughout this dissertation. 

Ontology and Ethics 

Ulrich Pagel has concisely outlined the historical stages in 
the process apparent in Mahayana texts whereby developments 
in ‘cognitive realisation’ (1995:164) were eventually amalgamated 
into the scheme of religious prescription. He concentrates on this 
cognitive factor, while we have been examining how morality in 
the Mahayana was already being fundamentally redirected by the 
new ideal of a universal mission. The difference between these 
two perspectives coincides with that between our should (and 
would) and could formulations above. The affective (as opposed 
to cognitive) motivation to save all beings means that one should 
and thus would be prepared to do so at any cost. On the other 
hand, it is the new way of seeing the world out there, the new 
cognitive (as opposed to affective) relationship with reality, which 
means that one could do all kinds of otherwise dastardly deeds. 

To summarise Pagel’s summary (1995:164-173): in the As- 
tasahasrika Prajhaparamita and Ugrapariprccha the Sravakaya- 
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na framework of precepts is retained. The Ratnacudapariprccha, 
where all practice is founded on the generation of the Bodhisattva’s 
thought of enlightenment, also perpetuates the idea of the pre¬ 
cepts as guiding principles on the path. In that text the world and 
immoral actions are still as real as the Dharma. Beginning with 
the Aksayamatinirdesa one finds the integration of ethics into in¬ 
tellectual analysis, so that good behaviour is good if performed 
with a correct understanding of the way things are, rather than 
per se. The Kasyapaparivarta is the first text to make a clear com¬ 
mitment to the ideology of Mahayana ontology. Thus, if a course 
of action is decided upon according to mistaken and now hetero¬ 
dox views of objectivity ( upalambhadrsti: the wrong view that an 
object exists; translated by Pagel (1995:166) as objectifiability), 
then it cannot be morally pure or right, since it is not intellec¬ 
tually pure or right (KaPa pp.193-4, §135). Pagel adds that the 
Kasyapaparivarta also makes acquisition of the factors of virtue 
(,kusaladharma ) part of morality, as opposed to the traditionally 
ethical precept-like kusalakarmapatha referred to above. In the 
Pali Canon these factors of virtue which aid the attainment of 
enlightenment are preeminently correct attention ( yoniso man- 
asikara ) and conscientiousness ( appamada ) (Pagel 1995:169). In 
the Bodhisattvabhumi, in particular, they have become integral to 
the ethical progress of a Bodhisattva (1995:167). 

By the Vimalakirtinirdesa the interdependence of discipline 
and rest of reality is absolute: 

It is with a fault as it is with the mind, and it is with all the 
factors of existence as it is with a fault; they are not separated 
from thusness... They are just like an illusion, a cloud ora flash of 
lightning... Those who understand it in this way are the holders 
of the discipline ( vinaya ); those who are disciplined in this way 
are well-disciplined. (Pagel’s translation (1995:167) of ViKlNi 
Peking vol. 34, p.80.3; he adds: cf. also KaPa p.144, §98). 

In a footnote, Pagel cites a later passage in the same sutra which 
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Virtue and non-virtue are two. [A Bodhisattva] who does not seek 
after either virtue or non-virtue, and does not discern the sign 
and signless as two, penetrates non-duality... (Pagel’s translation 
of ViKlNi ibid, p.92.5). 

Within Mahayana philosophy it can be considered a blatant 
error to perceive a distinction between subject and object. This 
is applied throughout all possible dualities so that finally one 
must see that black is white, and bad good. It is a mistake to 
differentiate between any pair. As the joke paraphrasing the Ma- 
dhyamika master Nagarjuna goes: 

I have some good news and some bad news. The good news is 
that samsara is nirvana. The bad news is that nirvana is samsara. 
(after MuMaKa 25.19) 

Such relativism in Mahayana ethics and philosophy can leave 
one lost for words in aporia, but some distinction between pairs 
is allowed. After all, Nagarjuna introduces his account of the 
two truths with a verse insisting that the teaching of reality of the 
Buddhas did take into account both the ultimate and the conven¬ 
tional levels {due satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana, 
lokasamvrtisatyam ca satyam ca paramarthatah. MuMaKa 24.8). 
Suffering does exist, if only at the conventional level, and so does 
its cessation, as the third Noble Truth testifies. 

Our next question is how the cessation of suffering has been 
understood, or whether and when the goal is positively identified 
with happiness. This issue is central to Tantric Buddhism, but 
not uncontroversially so. It is an important question for us in 
relation to some of the means then taught to reach such a goal, 
methods which themselves contradict what we have identified as 
core morality, and are at the heart of our investigation of Tantric 
Buddhist apologetics. 
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Mahayana Buddhism, as all Buddhism, is founded on the pre¬ 
miss that there is suffering, everywhere, a truth which needs to be 
realised. Once one can cut through the illusionary web of hope¬ 
ful but mistaken attachment and enjoyment, one understands the 
inherent dissatisfaction in every such relationship, whether with 
people, animals or objects. Knowing, at last, the problem, one 
can strive to eradicate it by reversing the situation. 

In terms of the Mahayana this problem solving may indeed be 
simultaneous with the cognitive and/or experiential identification 
of the problem. If you can only get a good clear look at the de¬ 
mon duhkha it will disappear with a puff of smoke, extinguished 
(nirvrta ). But this brief mention will have to suffice as a whisper 
of the bigger argument about whether enlightenment can be in¬ 
stantaneous or only a long drawn-out affair. That was the topic 
of the debate between gradualism and subitism famously held in 
public at Samye in Tibet at the very end of the eighth century (cf. 
Demieville 1952 and Seyfort Ruegg 1989). The issues at stake 
there will turn out to be also pertinent to our study of Tantric 
Buddhism. 

Suffering and its Opposite in Early Buddhism 

In Buddhism duhkha can be said to be personified in Mara, 
Death incarnate (cf. Latin mors etc.), the sinful one (papiyams 
BHSD s.v., Pali papima ), infamous for his struggle to tempt, di¬ 
vert and corrupt the Buddha just before enlightenment. Mara is 
regularly defined as four-fold: the mara which is the defilements, 
passion, hatred and delusion ( klesamdra ), the mara which is the 
five constituents of everyone’s so-called person, the sufferer or 
patient {skandhamara) , the mara which is death ( mrtyumdra ) and 
the Mara who is a divine being {devaputramara) , i.e. the per¬ 
sonification of the rest. Thus the Buddhist devil turns out to be 
more than just a diametrical opponent or accuser (cf. Gk. dia- 
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bolos) of our hero, the Buddha, but in addition represents three 
of the trials of life: the defilements which must be eradicated; 
the constituents of personality, which must against all egofying 
{ahamkara) instinct be seen for what they are; and of course, plain 
old death. 

All three features symbolised by Mara must be conquered if 
duhkha is to be overcome. Death itself cannot be avoided. There 
is no evidence of an alchemical quest for immortality in Bud¬ 
dhism, at least not in the early tradition. Nor is there anything 
like the reported statement of Socrates that a philosophers life 
is a preparation for death. But there is the possibility of escape 
from the endless round of rebirth, so that at last one will only 
have to die this one more time, the last time. And on the level 
of the individual life, the understanding of no-self will entail no- 
death-of-self, just as accepting impermanence will include the 
acceptance of death. 

In the Buddhas first sermon, when he taught the first of the 
Noble Truths, the conclusion of the definition of duhkha is that 
it is the five bundles ( skhandha ), the basis of clinging to existence 
{samkhittenapane’ upadanakkhandhapidukkha Vin I.io=S V.421). 
It is completely human to suffer; suffering is not something like 
evil to which some unlucky ones are tempted and from which 
lucky ones are saved; it is native to the human condition. 

The term klesa, on the other hand, is rare in the Pitakas of the 
Canon, according to Rhys Davids (PTSD s.v.), while it becomes 
practically omnipresent in Tan trie literature and that of the Maha- 
yana. It is found especially in the form klesavarana, the obstacles 
or obscurations which are the (emotional) defilements, in contrast 
to th e jheyavarana, mental obscurations or obstructions. But Pali 
kilesa on its own is interchangeable with the origin {samudaya) 
of dukkha (Nett 191; PTSD s.v.). Even outside of a Buddhist 
context the word refers to torment, distress and so on. Affliction 
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may be a better translation than defilement; they are also known 
as poisons. Thus the afflictions too are causes of suffering, just as 
the constituents of the person are equated with it. 

The second Noble Truth, the origin of suffering ( dukkhasamu- 
day a), is explained as thirst ( tanhd , Sanskrit trsnd). The Indian 
metaphor for desire emphasises ‘thirst’ in a hot climate rather 
than the European more usual ‘hunger’ for warming food in the 
cold and damp. This thirst which generates suffering is three¬ 
fold, namely: thirst for the pleasures of the senses ( kamatanha ), 
for continued existence ( bhavatanha ), and for release from con¬ 
tinued existence ( vibhavatanhd) (Vin I.io=S V.421). The third 
Noble Truth, the cessation of suffering {dukkhanirodha) , is the 
total cessation of these cravings. The fourth Noble Truth is the 
way which leads to the end of suffering {dukkhanirodhagamini 
patipada), namely the Noble Eightfold Path. 

The very first words of the Buddha in the account of what hap¬ 
pened after his enlightenment (Vin I.io=S V.421), even before he 
outlines his Noble Truths, describe the Eightfold Path above all as 
a middle way ( majjhimapatipada). He says that one who has gone 
forth ( pabbajita ), from the life of a householder, should not culti¬ 
vate either of two extremes ( dveanta :). This means that, on the one 
hand, he should not be addicted to pleasures of the senses ( kamesu 
kdmasukhallikdnuyogo) , a low and vulgar practice; on the other 
hand, he should not be addicted to self-mortification ( atthakil - 
amathanuyogo) , which is a practice of suffering. Both extremes 
are equally ignoble and unprofitable ( anariyo anatthasamhito). 
The Tathagata did not get anywhere by either of them, and was 
awakened ( abhisambuddha ) to the Middle Way which leads to 
realisation, enlightenment ( sambodhi ) and nibbana. 

The nature of suffering is important for our present question 
about whether the goal, the escape from suffering, should be 
described as the opposite of suffering- potentially an equally un- 
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healthy extreme- or only as its absence. We need to answer this 
before addressing the yet more crucial related question about the 
nature of the path to reach the goal, all of which is pertinent 
to this dissertation on Tantric Buddhism. For that later tradi¬ 
tion is interpreted and attacked as being a religion of pleasure of 
the senses, and has as its self-proclaimed goal or fruit Great Bliss 
(Mahdsukha). On the other hand, in European eyes [Therava- 
da] Buddhism has been interpreted and even attacked as being a 
world-denying religion, the opposite of life-affirming. Its nirva¬ 
na has been explained as an unappealing annihilation, a million 
miles from the baroque culture of Tantra which many have seen 
as totally dissolute. Earlier Buddhism has been painted so white 
as to be bland and uninteresting, slightly miserable even. 

So what did the Buddha say about his enlightenment? One of 
his most usual epithets is Sugata, Well-gone. It may be etymolog¬ 
ically a close pair to another popular epithet, Tathagata, Thus- 
gone or Thus-come. In Sanskrit -gata at the end of a compound 
does not literally mean ‘gone’, but ‘having gone to’ or ‘arrived at’, 
i.e. ‘at/in’ or ‘being’. Richard Gombrich has discussed the term 
Tathagata in the light of this grammatical analysis and concluded 
that what the Buddha intended thereby is: ‘the one who is like 
that’ (1997:16, my ital.), i.e., according to Gombrich, in a state 
beyond words. Sugata would then mean ‘the one who is well’; 
well rather than good or happy, because su- is just the positive 
corollary of dus-, a well-attested Indo-European pair for the basic 
qualification of something as positive or negative. 

The Sanskrit behind our ‘happiness’, ‘pleasure’ or ‘bliss’ is 
sukha. It is the opposite of duhkha, but perhaps etymologically 
prior to this latter, which may have been formed later, by analogy. 
The earliest attested occurrence of sukha is in the Rgveda (Turner 
1962, s.v.). There it is the attribute of a chariot or rather its wheel: 
kha (lit. space) is the aperture in which the axle rests and turns; 
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the fit can be right {su-kha) and the chariot’s progress unimpeded 
(or, hypothetically but unattested, uncomfortable ( duh-kha ) and 
the ride rough). It is however unsure whether the earlier word is 
etymologically related to the later, since testimony for it between 
the time of the Vedic verses and our Middle Indo-Aryan, which 
could show the metaphorical generalisation of the term, has not 
been collected. 

In Tantric Buddhism sukha as a goal is upgraded to Mahd- 
sukha, which has been consistently translated as Great Bliss. A 
practitioner described to me the difference between bliss, which 
is the oceanic feeling at the heart of every being, and happiness 
which, like suffering, is nothing but surface waves, crests and 
troughs almost unrelated to the deep ocean. We will see how 
far that corresponds to the description in Tantric Buddhist texts. 
The oceanic feeling fits with the posited etymological analysis, 
which points to a stable state, a being at ease, without a drop of 
excitement. But does that make sukha Bliss? Is there a qualitative 
difference between the goal and whatever anticipates it, as one 
would a priori expect? 

We will continue with our analysis of Pali sources, commonly 
philologically held to be close to the Buddhas own words, refer¬ 
ring mainly to the suttas of the Majjhima Nikaya, a somewhat 
arbitrary choice for the sake of convenience, but a representa¬ 
tive collection. How did he talk about sukha ? Is it something he 
experienced, or advocated? 

Happiness on the Path 

That is what Saccaka, Niganthaputta (i.e. born of Jain parents), 
asked the Buddha: 


Surely Master Gotama has had a feeling of happiness {sukha 
vedana) such that it could overpower the mind {cittam pariyd- 
daya) and persist (tittheyya) ? (and similarly for a painful feeling 
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(dukkha vedana)-, Mahasaccaka Sutta 36, MN i.240) 

Aggivessana’s question leads on from his previous assumption 
that the Buddha was cultivated in mind {bhdvitacitto), but not 
in body. This he assumes because he equates the cultivation of 
the body ( kdyabhdvand ) with self-mortification or extreme asceti¬ 
cism such as practised by the Ajlvika gurus including the Buddhas 
contemporary Makkhali Gosala, and he does not see the Buddha 
practicing such asceticism. The Buddha had explained that cul¬ 
tivation of the mind is what enables someone to experience the 
feeling of happiness but not be aroused thereby to lust for more, 
and so his mind is not overpowered by happiness which per¬ 
sists ( cittam na pariyadaya titthati-, MN i.239). Cultivation of the 
body means that when the happiness inevitably ceases, resulting 
in a painful feeling, one does not grieve and allow the pain to 
overpower and persist in the mind. Aggivessana accepts that the 
Buddha has achieved this two-fold cultivation, but nevertheless, 
cheekily ( asajja upaniya-, MN i.240) insists on our above-quoted 
question. 

The Buddhas response is: ‘Of course!’ (lit. Why not? kim hi 
no siyd ), and he recollects his directly pre-enlightenment past, 
namely: his own self-mortification followed by the memory of an 
earlier happiness as a prince. He had been staying with two other 
teachers, but had become illusioned each time, and finally found 
himself in a lovely spot ( rdmamyo bhumibhdgo etc.; repeated from 
MN i.167), which he thought suitable for his exertion {alam idam 
padhdndya-, ibid.). 

There straight away three similes ( upamd) occurred to him. 
These are not found in the curtailed parallel account in the Ariya- 
pariyesana Sutta, which elides the report of his ascetic practice 
(MN 26/1.167). They relate the story of a stick ( kattha ) which 
someone wants to rub with another to create fire. If the wood 
is sodden with sap ( sasneha ) and submerged in water, one will 
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not succeed. Just so renunciates {samand) and brahmins who 
retain affection for the pleasures of the senses ( kdmasneha ) in¬ 
ternally ( ajjhattam ), and are not physically ( kdyena) withdrawn 
{vupakattha), cannot ( abhabba ) attain knowledge, vision and the 
highest enlightenment ( handy a dassandya uttardya sambodhdya), 
whether they have suffered pain ( dukkha vedand) , or not (MN 
i. 240-241). The pain referred to must be that of the practice of 
self-mortification, in which case the Buddha is anachronistically 
anticipating his later conclusion that such suffering is irrelevant. 
For, as the Buddha concludes, it is only when one has a sap-less 
stick on dry land that one can make fire, just as those who are 
physically withdrawn and internally free of desire have the above 
success. The intermediate simile had made the point that it is no 
good having a stick on dry land if it is still sappy, thus emphasis¬ 
ing the necessary internal dryness of a practitioner and that being 
spatially withdrawn is not sufficient. The allegory is especially 
apposite because the word for sap is the same as that for affection 
( sneha ), derived from the root ‘to stick/be sticky’. 

According to this account of the Buddhas progress towards 
enlightenment, it is after thinking of these original {assutapubba) 
similes (MN i. 240-242) that the Buddha begins his assault on 
the peaks of asceticism (MN i. 242-246). First of all he clenches 
teeth and jaw and ‘presses on mind with mind’ ( cetasd cittam 
abhinigganheyyanr, MN i.242). This does give him energy and 
mindfulness ( araddham... viriyam... upatthita sati) , but leaves his 
body disturbed through his exhaustion. Nevertheless, whatever 
pain he felt ( dukkha vedand ) did not overpower the mind ( cittam 
pariyadaya) and persist ( tittheyya ). Thus he answers in the negative 
to Saccaka’s question, proving that he was indeed already then 
cultivated in both body and mind, but leaving unexplained his 
initial response of ‘Of course!’. The Buddha tells how he kept 
on upping the ante of his agony, holding his breath until he felt 
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his brain was exploding before going on to all but starve himself 
completely. 

The gods had threatened to force-feed him surreptitiously if he 
fasted totally, after some of them had remarked that his dreadful 
physical condition did not mean he was dead, or dying, but an 
arahant: 

for that is exactly the condition of an arahant. 

(viharo tv eva so arahato evariipo hoti\ MN i.245) 

The implication is that some gods at least consider it part and 
parcel of spiritual success that one will have become a physical 
wreck. The emaciated Buddha went on to become a starved sight 
so unsavoury that it is depicted but very rarely in art from the 
sub-continent (almost exclusively in Gandhara; cf. Brown 1997). 
In the end he could claim to have exceeded the pain of any other 
seeker past, present or future, but had also to admit that it had 
been to no purpose, and that there must be an alternative way to 
enlightenment (siya nu kho anno maggo bodhaya-, MN i.246). 

Then only, after the failure of his search consisting in pain, 
does the Buddha remember a childhood experience. One day he 
had been sitting in the shade of a rose-apple tree ( jambucchayaya ), 
removed from pleasures of the senses and unwholesome factors 
{vivicc eva kamehi vivicca akusalehi dhammehi), when he entered 
the first jhdna, which includes discriminative thought, is born of 
seclusion, and is joy and happiness ( pitisukham ; ibid.). Already 
as a young man, he had wondered if that might be the way to 
enlightenment, and now, in the narrative, he realised that this was 
indeed the way to go. The Buddha still has to question himself 
as to why he fears ( bhayami ) such happiness ( sukha ) when it is 
quite different from pleasures of the senses and unwholesome 
factors (MN i. 246-247), before he realises that he is now no 
longer afraid. Finally he thinks that it would be difficult {na... 
sukaram ) to attain such happiness with his emaciated body, and 
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so resolves to take solid food. His act of eating repulses his five 
followers who abandon him in disgust at his giving up of exertion 
( padhanavibbhanto ). 

After his meal, the Buddha began his ascent through plea¬ 
sure, which would end in enlightenment. It began in the basic 
comfort which is a prerequisite for the first happiness of the first 
jhana. He rose through each of the four jhdnas and then the 
three knowledges ( tevijja ): of his previous rebirths {pubbenivdsa), 
the transmigration ( cutupapata ) of others according to their acts 
{yathdkammupage) , and finally, the knowledge of the Four Truths 
and of liberation ( cittam... vimuttam iti nanam ; MN i.249). The 
description of each of these stages ends with the assertion we 
have seen before that whatever feeling of happiness he felt ( sukhd 
vedana ) did not overpower the mind ( cittam pariyadaya) and per¬ 
sist ( tittheyya ), a statement exactly parallel to the repeated quali¬ 
fication of the pain he felt in his self-mortification. 

But that statement seems to be over-mechanically tagged on 
to the passages. It makes sense in connection with the first jha- 
na which is known to bring happiness, and likewise the second, 
which is also said to consist of happiness and joy (pitisukham). 
The third too is what is referred to when Noble Ones ( ariyd ) 
point out: He who has equanimity and mindfulness lives happy 
(;upekhako satimd sukhavihdri) . Joy has been transcended ( pitiyd 
ca virdgd), but one still feels physical happiness ( sukhan ca kayena 
patisamvedesim). So the first three jhdnas involve happiness about 
which it makes sense to claim that it is not overpowering. 

Yet the fourth jhana is specifically defined, in this account as 
everywhere else, as the purification of mindfulness in equanimity 
(; upekhasatiparisuddhim ), beyond pleasure and pain and happi¬ 
ness and grief ( sukhassa ca pahana dukkhassa ca pahana pubbe 
va somanassadomanassanam atthagama adukkham asukhanr, MN 
i.247). Why should the Buddha nevertheless refer to feeling hap- 
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piness then also? 

A parallel text is the Sallekha Sutta (MN 8), the Sutta of Aus¬ 
terities. Sallekha comes from the root likh, to inscribe or scratch, 
and presumably hence, with the prefix, to practise asceticism. 
The Jains have the related term sallekhand, but otherwise it is 
not found in orthodox Sanskrit. In the sutta a monk who enters 
into the four jhdnas might think he is living austerely ( sallekhena 
vihardmi-, MN i.40). But in fact, in the vinaya of the Noble One, 
these jhdnas are called ‘dwelling in happiness in this world’ {dit- 
thadhammasukhavihard eteariyassa vinaye vuccanti-, MN i.40-41). 
The set of four higher attainments are similarly to be known as 
‘dwelling in peace’ ( santd ete vihdra). Vinaya probably does not 
here refer to the Book of Discipline, and the statement has not 
been found there. It is probably ‘discipline’ in general, what the 
brahmins would call a yoga. 

When the Sutta goes on to list what does count as austerity, 
included are the practice of the ten courses of good action referred 
to above, and the eight-fold path, and abandoning the hindrances, 
imperfections of the mind and bad qualities ( sallekho karaniyo; 
MN i.42-43; cf. Bhikkhu Nanamoli’s transl. and fn. 107). It 
seems as though this Sutta is making the point that the jhd¬ 
nas, in contrast to ‘austerity’ redefined as ethical discipline, are 
almost frivolous, not conducive to spiritual perfection, because 
they produce a delight which is mundane. 

This defining of elements of the Buddha’s own experience as of 
more or less value on the path to enlightenment serves to remind 
us of the endless tension between advocating a hard effective dis¬ 
cipline, along the lines of ‘if it hurts it is good for you’, and an 
enjoyably productive practice. A large part of the task of this dis¬ 
sertation is to assess when in Buddhism and especially its Tantric 
variety it is bad to be happy, and then when, in those terms, it 
could actually be good to be bad, meaning when it is good to be 
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happy. In this introduction we are assessing what was taught by, 
or near in time to, the historical Buddha, many centuries before 
the earliest texts of Tantric Buddhism. In combining in one study 
the two traditions far apart in time, I am assuming a continuity, 
that there is a genetic relationship between them, and that the 
comparison will help to bring out whether or where the latter is 
innovative. 

Happiness as the Goal 

If we turn now from stages along the path to descriptions of 
the goal itself, we find such in the Mahasihanada Sutta (MN 12), 
the ‘Great Sutta of the Lion’s Roar’. A certain Sunakkhatta, who 
has himself defected from the Sangha, publicly impugns the Bud¬ 
dha’s attainments, charging him with mere rational understand¬ 
ing, and no special powers. He derides the destruction of suffering 
(, dukkhakkhaydya ; MN i.68) as the sum total achievement, fail¬ 
ing to recognise the extraordinary feats attendant thereon. Of 
those, one is the Buddha’s ability to comprehend ( pajdndmi ; MN 
i.73) the five possible spheres of rebirth ( pafica... gatiyo-, ibid.) and 
their negation, nibbana. Hell ( ekantadukkha... katuka vedana- 
; MN i.74), the animal realm ( dukkha.... katuka vedana-, MN 
i.75) and that of the hungry ghosts (simply dukkhabahula veda- 
na-, ibid.) are accompanied by very painful feelings, although that 
of the hungry ghosts is much the least extreme. 

A human rebirth is accompanied by very pleasant feeling ( su- 
khabahula. vedana ; ibid.), and the heavenly destination is ex¬ 
tremely pleasant (ekantasukha vedana-, MN i.76). But when the 
Buddha comes to describe the experience of nibbana he again 
says that it consists of an extremely pleasant feeling (ekantasukha 
vedana-, ibid.). He describes this by analogy to what a hot, tired 
and thirsty man feels if he can find a lovely cool pool and plunge 
into it, drink, and then relax in the adjacent wood {ibid.). This is a 
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very physical simile, rather emphasising pleasure than happiness, 
although perhaps it is telling that the precise moment of analogy 
is itself after the physical experience of pleasure, when one is at 
peace, happy, and one’s spirit is fully uplifted. 

The description of the delicious feeling of enlightenment is 
followed straightaway by a lengthy and stomach-turning account 
of the Buddhas pre-enlightenment austerities. They are initially 
grouped together under the name of the pure life ( brahmacariyam ; 
MN i.77, the same word as used for celibacy), and subdivided 
here into four extremes, namely: extreme asceticism {parama - 
tapassi), extreme scumminess {paramalukho) , extreme fastidious¬ 
ness iparamajeguccht) , and extreme solitude {paramapavivitto). 
The Buddha criticises none of these four lifestyles when he re¬ 
counts their features. But thereafter come further descriptions of 
his fasting and these are judged. They are prefaced with the state¬ 
ment that some think purity comes with food ( aharena suddhi-, 
MN i.8o£), that is to say, by its reduction to one of a selection of 
unappetising ingredients. He tries each of these dietary cures but 
concludes that, though close each time to wasting away, he made 
no spiritual progress (MN i.81). His aim in narrating all those 
weird and wonderful practices is presumably to show both that 
he was man enough to do them, and that his experience qualifies 
him to judge them useless. 

But does the Buddha always insist that self-inflicted pain is 
useless, given that it seems quite superfluous to the mountain 
of suffering in life as it is? In the Devadaha Sutta (MN 101) he 
addresses mistaken conceptions of the Jain Niganthas, beginning 
with the notion that kamma is at the root of all feelings, good or 
bad, and that asceticism can literally destroy it, freeing one from 
suffering (MN ii.214). The entire refutation is based on incon¬ 
sistencies revealed in the Jains’ dependence on self-mortification, 
ending with ten legitimate deductions from their claims {sahad- 
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hammikd vaddnuvadd-, MN ii. 222-223) which demonstrate that 
their effort and striving is in vain ( aphalo upakkamo... aphalam 
padhananr, MN ii.223). Next it is up to the Buddha to explain 
what type of effort and striving is not in vain. Those words are not 
in themselves semantically bound up with harsh physical practices 
or pain and suffering, and the Buddha tells that they are fruitful 
if in tune with the Middle Way. He gives the example of a monk 
freeing himself from the suffering he feels when he sees a woman 
he desires flirting with another, by abandoning that desire (MN 
i. 223-224). 

Then we get the example of a further monk, who is aware that 
living as he pleases ( yathasukham kho me viharato-, MN ii.225) pro¬ 
duces unwholesome factors {akusalddhammd-, ibid.), and reduces 
wholesome ones. On the other hand, when he exerts himself with 
pain ( dukkhayapana me attanampadahato ) the reverse is true, and 
so progress is made. With this thought he does ‘exert himself with 
pain’, and sees the predicted results. Later ( aparena samayena ) he 
does not so exert himself; why {kissa hetu )? Because his purpose 
has been fulfilled {attho abhinipphanno). The illustrating simile 
is of a maker of metal arrows ( usukaro ) who only heats them to 
make them straight and workable ( ujum... kammamyam ), and 
then does not need to do so again. The Buddha appears to be 
granting that asceticism does have a role. After all, he did practise 
extreme deprivation himself, but one limited, here, to the gen¬ 
eration of wholesome dhammas. It is unfortunate that we have 
no details about this painful exertion, but, in general, the passage 
does contrast with the Buddhas well-known refusal to make the 
thirteen harsh ascetic practices ( dhutaguna , cf. below p.296) com¬ 
pulsory, and his many warnings against certain negative aspects 
associated with them. 

However, we are at the moment not so concerned with painful 
practices as we are with pleasure as a goal and aspect of the path. 
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The Sutta ends with a list of ten legitimate grounds for praising 
the Tathagata {sahadhammikd pdsamsatthdnd-, MN i.227). The 
first five all boil down to the fact that he ‘now feels such feelings of 
happiness free of influxes’ ( etarahi eva rupa anasavd sukha vedana 
vedeti ; ibid.). Granted, the Buddha does enjoy his state, as would 
all enlightened beings, but does that mean, as will be claimed in 
Tantric Buddhism, that the enjoyment of pleasures, especially of 
the senses, can be the way to reach such happy enlightenment? 

One would prima facie, given what we know of Buddhism as 
a renunciate religion, expect the Buddhas answer to be no. The 
religious path should not be an easy one. Indeed, the Brahmajala 
Sutta, the very first of the Dlgha Nikaya, includes this refutation 
in its list of sixty-two false non-Buddhist doctrines (DN i.i2ff). 
The fifty-eighth wrong view is that: 

In so far as this self, being furnished and endowed (samappito 
samangibhiito) with the fivefold sense-pleasures ( kamagunehi ), 
indulges in them (paricareti), then that is when the self realises 
the highest nibbdna here and now ( paramaditthadhammanibba - 
nam-, DN i.36; transl. Walshe 1987:85). 

Moreover, the next four mistaken beliefs are that each of the 
jhands in turn is the moment 

when the self realises the highest nibbdna here and now (DN 
i.36—38; transl. ibid.). 

Together these make up the five ways of proclaiming the possi¬ 
bility of enlightenment in the present and in the world, which is 
judged false. The inadmissible adjective is ditthadhamma, which 
refers to the world of sensation, as opposed to that of ‘the state 
after death, the beyond’ (PTSD s.v.). The idea must be that en¬ 
lightenment is itself transcendent, and that ditthadhamma is a 
term with too much of a secular and indeed sensual connotation, 
as evinced in the first of the five wrong views. The remaining 
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four are testament to the position that the jharms are also finally 
secular, including the fourth, and enlightenment is only reached 
thereafter and beyond. 

In the Aranavibhanga Sutta (MN 139) the Buddha says that 
one must know what pleasure is ( sukhavinicchayam jahha-, MN 
iii.233), and then engage with it internally ( ajjhattam sukham 
anuyuhjeyyati-, ibid.). A two-fold division of pleasure is made, 
between on the one hand: the pleasure born from the five sense 
organs ( kamaguna ; ibid.), which is called sensual pleasure (kd- 
maguna) and is not to be cultivated and actually to be feared 
{na dsevitabbam... bhdyitabbam)-, and on the other: the pleasure 
generated through withdrawal from the sense organs ( vivicc eva 
kdmehi ) and then through the (ourjhdnas, which is the pleasure of 
renunciation and of enlightenment ( nekkhammasukham... sam- 
bodhisukham), to be cultivated and not feared. These formulaic 
paragraphs are repeated in many places in the Canon, in different 
contexts. 

Two telling contexts are the Big and Small Suttas on the Mass of 
Suffering {Maha-/Ciila-dukkhakkhanda Suttas-, MN 13,14), promi¬ 
nently placed near the beginning of the Majjhima Nikaya. In the 
former the discussion centres on three topics: the pleasures of 
the senses ( kdma ; MN i.85), forms or objects ( rupa ), and feelings 
(vedand ); and their respective enjoyment ( assddo ), wretchedness 
{adtnava) or suffering caused thereby, and escape {nissaranam). 
The inescapable danger of sensual experience is illustrated by the 
vagaries of anyone’s working life, facing the weather, failure, and 
the fear of losing one’s profits, then also quarrels, fights and wars, 
and so on (MN 1 .85-87). In this Sutta the ‘pleasures of the senses’ 
( kama ) are understood as worldly life in general. Only renun- 
ciates and brahmins can escape, by the rejection of desire and 
passion ( chandardgappahdnam ; MN i.87; and we shall return to 
the question of desire below p.54ff.). 
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A similar lesson is learnt in the Small Sutta on Suffering, where 
a layman, Mahanama (Big Name), complains that though he 
has understood the imperative to abandon passion, hatred and 
delusion, nevertheless they sometimes return to haunt him (MN 
i.91). The Buddha points out that there is one factor he has not 
yet abandoned internally ( dhammo ajjhattam appahino-, ibid), or 
else he would no longer be living as a house-holder ( tasma tvam 
agaram ajjhdvasasi). The implication is obvious, that it is the life 
as a man of the world which scuppers one’s progress, because 
of the inherent corruption of the life of sense experience (kama 
bahudukkha). 

This renunciate perspective is immediately counter-balanced 
with the refutation of Jain dogma that happiness comes through 
suffering ( dukkhena kho sukham adhigantabbam-, MN i.93). The 
Jain Niganthas back their assertion up with the challenge that 
otherwise the king would be happiest since he has to suffer least 
(MN i.94). The Buddha counters their objection with his in¬ 
contestable superiority in so far as he is able to stay, silent and 
motionless, for seven days and nights experiencing the highest 
happiness ( rattindivani ekantasukhapatisamvedi). He is having a 
better time ( sukhaviharitaro ; MN i.95) than the king, who may 
live a life of luxury but is not at peace or capable of special feats 
of trance. 

The brief Bahuvedaniya Sutta (MN 59) is dedicated to the 
many kinds of feeling, in order to stack them in a hierarchy. The 
result is what we would expect: sensual pleasures, then each of the 
iomjhdnas and then the four bases ( dyatana ; MN i.399-400) or 
formless meditations. Each of these pleasures is bigger and better 
than the preceding {sukham abhikkantatarah ca pamtataran ca ). 
And finally the Buddha puts to himself the question followers of 
another religion might ask, namely: 


The highest meditation, the cessation of consciousness of and 
sensation, is called pleasure, but what is that and how? (MN 
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i.400) 

His response is that he does not say that only a feeling which 
is pleasurable is pleasure (na... Bhagava sukham yeva vedanam 
sandhaya sukhasmim panhapeti ), but any pleasure wherever it is 
perceived is pleasure ( api c’avuso yatthayattha sukham upalabbhati 
yahim yahim tan tarn Tathagato sukhasmim panhapeti). The sense 
must be that some pleasure is beyond feeling, such as that of the 
highest formless meditations, but is still pleasure. One must only 
be sure to understand the hierarchy. 

Sensual Pleasure 

So, enlightenment is bliss, but that bliss is something different 
from the sensual pleasures of the unenlightened world. The two 
should not be confused. The first is to be aimed for, the latter 
avoided, an absolute distinction the Buddha had to reiterate of¬ 
ten for the sake of disciples who obdurately misunderstood his 
teaching. 

In the Mahasihanada Sutta (MN 12), ‘The Big Sutta of the 
Lion’s Roar’, which we looked at above for its description of 
the Buddha’s austerities (p.42f.), his four self-confidences {vesa- 
rajja ) are listed. Three are that he can defend himself against 
baseless charges of: not being enlightened, not having eliminated 
the defilements, and not teaching a Dhamma which brings others 
to enlightenment. The third is that there is no ground ( nimittam ; 
MN i.72) for any to object that what he calls obstructions are 
in fact not obstructions when engaged with (ye... te antardyikd 
dhamma vuttd te patisevato nalam antardyaya-, ibid.). These are 
the four things about which he can feel absolutely certain, at ease 
and fearless. This sounds a little defensive, and one might deduce 
that these are issues on which the Buddha was seriously attacked. 
They are perhaps not that easy to argue for rationally, since the 
first three listed here refer to psychological states, the highest of 
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which, enlightenment, is notoriously difficult to encapsulate in 
words. What about the obstacles? 

We find the answer not in that sutta, but elsewhere, famously, 
for example, in th cAlagaddupama Sutta, the ‘Simile of the Snake’ 
(MN 22). This sutta begins with Arittha making that very same 
claim of harmlessness concerning the so-called obstructions (MN 
i.130), which is a heinous wrong view ( papakam ditthigatam) . First 
monks, and then the Buddha himself, challenge him, asking: 

Did not the Buddha many times teach that the pleasures of 
the senses are not gratifying, very painful and so on (appassdda 
kdmd... bahudukkha-, MN i.130—133)? 

In tune with all that we have referred to so far in the Canon, and 
especially the detailed explanation of the Mahadukkhakkhanda 
Sutta, there is no hint that kama is anything more than any and 
all of the pleasures, or sense-experiences, of life in the world, not 
restricted in any way to erotic pleasure. This is interesting, be¬ 
cause although the two terms- kama and eros- are etymologically 
synonymous, since both are love and indeed its deification, the 
God of Love, both equally equipped with bow and arrow, yet they 
are not uniformly co-referential. Buddhism does not differ from 
the rest of ancient Indian culture in this respect, that kama means 
both love or desire as well as the objects of the faculties of the 
senses. In Sanskrit the distinction is made between a masculine 
noun for the subjective desire, and a neuter noun for the objective 
object. In our texts, the masculine plural kdmd, can be read as 
an abbreviation of the full kdmagund, the five ‘strands’ of sensual 
enjoyment, i.e. ‘the pleasures which are to be enjoyed by means 
of the five senses’ (PTSD s.v.). These terms and the premise of 
Arittha’s dreadful error of judgement regarding their essentially 
obstructive nature are at the heart of at least one current of the 
Tantric system and its apologetics. 

In the Alagaddupama Sutta the error is especially inexcusable, 
since the Buddha has in many teachings taught the correct view, 
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and made it accessible through many similes, nine of which are 
there listed by name alone (MN i.130-133). One can expand them 
oneself, seing that a lump of meat is analogous to the objects of 
desire because flies swarm to it, a grass torch because it burns up 
in an instant scorching one’s hand, and so on. In conclusion: there 
is no possibility ( rietam thanam vijjati-, MN i.133) of engaging in 
the objects of the senses, the objects of desire ( kame ), without 
[subjective] desire {annatr’ eva kamehi). The danger lies in one’s 
passionate attachment to the objects. One of the similes is simply 
stated as a pit of glowing coals {angarakasa) . This is unpacked in 
an illuminating way in the Magandiya Sutta (MN 75). 

There Magandiya, a renunciate {paribbdjako ; MN i.502ff.), is 
contemptuous of the Buddha, calling him ‘destroyer of embryos’ 
C bhunahuno ; ibid.). The commentary explains this cryptic term 
(‘difficult to explain’; PTSD s.v.) in terms of Magandiya’s wrong 
view that ‘growth’ should be accomplished in the six senses by 
experiencing 

whatever sense objects one has never experienced before without 
clinging to those that are already familiar. (Nanamoli 1995:1278, 
fn.740 ad loc). 

Nanamoli s note continues: 

His view thus seems close to the contemporary attitude that in¬ 
tensity and variety of experience is the ultimate good and should 
be pursued without inhibitions or restrictions. 

This comment will turn out to be pertinent to the question of how 
one should understand Tantric Buddhism. For now we should 
assess the extensive simile with which the Buddha responds to Ma¬ 
gandiya’s accusation, having first ascertained that it was indeed 
made with reference to the sense-faculties and their enjoyment of 
their objects (MN i.503). 

First of all the Buddha relates his personal realisation: living in 
the palace he enjoyed every sensual pleasure, until, at a later date 
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{aparena samayena-, MN i.504), i.e. in the first jhdna under the 
rose-apple tree as recounted above (p.39), he discovered a joy {rati) 
which exceeds heavenly pleasure ( dibbam sukham samadhiggayha-, 
MN i. 504-505). Moving back down the hierarchy, as it were, he 
compares this attainment of a higher happiness- leaving the lower 
behind for ever without regret ( vigatapipaso )- to that a wealthy 
man would realise if reborn in heaven to enjoy the divine sensual 
pleasures ( dibbehi pancahi kamagunehi). 

The simile of the leper goes beyond this pragmatic calculus 
of promoting one pleasure as more pleasurable than another, 
to graphically illustrate the fundamentally unhealthy nature of 
mundane sensual experience. In the first step of the analogy a 
wretched leper holds his body over fire to cauterise his open sores 
(MN 1.506), as is customary; but once cured by a doctor he would 
have no further desire (piheyya) for his previous practice. For only 
when there is sickness is there need for medicine ( roge ... sati bh- 
esajjena karaniyam hoti). Similarly, if a leper is cured and living 
happy ( sukhi ; MN i.507), and then two strong men {balavanto 
purisa) were to drag him to a pit of fire, of course he would strug¬ 
gle. After all, the fire is painful to touch (aggi dukkhasamphasso). 
But the message is that this is not a new characteristic of the fire, 
for it was always so {pubbepi). 

Indeed, the leper was somewhat crazed in his suffering; his 
physical torture meant that his sense-faculties could not function 
{upahatindriyo) and he had the deluded perception {viparitasann- 
am ) that there was pleasure in the fire, though it was in fact painful 
to touch {dukkhasamphasse) . The same is true of living beings in 
relation to the objects of the senses, always painful to touch and 
on fire. Beings who still feel the affliction passion {avitardga) are 
deluded in their thirst and on fire with desire for those objects 
{kdmaparilahena paridayhamdnd ), and have their own deluded 
notion that they are having a good time. Not only that, the third 
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stage of the simile describes how the suffering leper is caught 
in the vicious cycle of burning his body, which thus becomes 
more disgusting, and of course painful, and yet scratching open 
the sores ( vanamukhanam kanduvanahetu-, MN i.508) does bring 
some initial relief ( kdci sdtamattd). This is the most salutary part 
of the parable: the more one indulges, the more one builds up 
craving. The king has never been seen who lived without craving 
(:vigatapipaso ), at peace, content with his many worldly pleasures. 
One cannot be too careful, for the way of the physical senses is a 
steep slope down to a deep pit of suffering. 

The final simile of the Sutta is ostensibly designed to illus¬ 
trate the need for good men {sappurisr, MN i.512) as trustworthy 
companions on the path. But it is provoked by the renunciate 
Magandiya’s stubborn miscomprehension of a specific verse: 

The greatest of all gains is health, nibbdna is the greatest bliss, 
the eightfold path is the best of paths for it leads safely to the 
Deathless. (Arogyapammd Idbha, nibbdnam paramam sukham, 
atthangiko ca magganam. khemam amatagdmincmr, MN i.508; 
transl. Nanamoli 1995:613). 

Magandiya recognises the first line of the verse, and explains it 
according to the understanding passed down in his tradition. He 
rubs his body {sakdn eva... gattani... anomajjati-, MN i.509) and 
says: 

This is my health and nibbdna. For I am now healthy and happy. 

The Buddha is thus pressed to show Magandiya that his health 
and happiness are not real, which he does by means of the allegory 
of a man blind from birth ( jaccandho ) and his clothes ( vattham ). 
That man has heard that clean white cloth is beautiful, but has 
been conned by a seeing man into wearing a filthy rag, because 
that cheat said it was clean and white. 

The parable is like that of the Emperor’s New Clothes, with the 
difference that the Buddhas version employs a physical handicap 
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in analogy for the psychological weakness which is in contrast 
addressed as such in the naked Emperor’s vain parading of him¬ 
self, deluded by flattery into thinking he is beautifully dressed. 
The Buddhas use of blindness as a metaphor for ignorance high¬ 
lights his diagnostic approach to well-being, that the obstacles 
are physical, intrinsic to human existence and real. One must 
take psychological handicaps seriously, which means recognising 
their origin in the external world and one’s experience thereof. 
Thinking that one is well, healthy and happy, is prematurely to 
overlook the inexorable decline of bodily health and psychological 
disappointment in transient pleasures. 

The Buddha wants to make Magandiya see that the body is dis¬ 
ease itself (kayo rogabhuto ; MN i.510), but the old non-Buddhist 
tradition has been blind (annatitthiyaparibbdjakd andhd-, ibid.), 
and so he as a follower is unable to recognise with the noble eye 
(ariyena cakkhuna ) what is health and what nibbana. The narra¬ 
tive continues with a doctor who fails to cure the blindness and 
is disappointed, a failure such as the Buddha himself fears in the 
case of his patient, Magandiya. Even if the blind man regains his 
sight, and sees the filthy rag for what it is, he would then burn with 
emnity ( paccatthikato pi daheyya-, MN i.511) against the one who 
deceived him and want him dead ( jiviyd voropetabbam). Some¬ 
thing like this bitter resentment is apparently what the Buddha 
desires Magandiya to wake up and feel towards his mind which 
deceived him ( imina cittena nikato vancito ), so that he can at last 
see that clinging ( upddana ) was the ultimate cause of the whole 
mountain of suffering (evam etassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa 
samudayo-, MN i.512). Finally, as mentioned above, the advice 
given is to associate with good men, for from them one will hear 
the good Dharma ( saddhammam ), and be inspired to practise it, 
and so in the end suffering will be arrested ( nirodho ). 

We have briefly examined the issues of happiness and pleasure 
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in the Pali Canon, in order to discover that yes, enlightenment 
is a happy state, but of a higher order than the happiness felt 
in the jhands, which in turn transcends the treacherous pleasure 
of worldly life, the pleasure felt by the senses in contact with 
their objects in the world. Now we come to the final part of our 
investigation into early Buddhism. 

Desire for Happiness 

The question of desire is problematic in Buddhism, as in any 
religion (cf. the clear proposition by Wayne Alt that ‘There is 
no paradox of desire in Buddhism’ (1980), with the reply by 
A.L.Herman (1980)). We have already seen that the Buddha is 
opposed to engagement with the objects of the senses, the objects 
of desire ( kama ), for that way disappointment and frustration 
lie. However, there remains the problem of motivation, the pre¬ 
condition for engagement in the task. Motivation can take many 
psychological forms: fear, again in many forms, trust in a teacher 
or ‘good men’, and desire, to name a few. The situations of fear 
and desire are parallel, as we see if we take a paragraph of Torkel 
Brekke’s, from ‘The Role of Fear in Indian Religious Thought 
with Special Reference to Buddhism’, and replace each occurrence 
of the word ‘fear’ with our ‘desire’: 


On the one hand, desire is the natural state of samsaric exis¬ 
tence... Conversely, freedom from desire is an important aspect 
of complete religious realization. On the other hand, desire is 
a necessary state of mind in the striving to escape samsaric ex¬ 
istence and achieve freedom. Desire should be cultivated as the 
basic motivating factor in the religious life. Thus, desire is both a 
negative thing, from which beings should try to escape through 
religious exertion, and a positive thing, without which the very 
same exertion is impossible. (Brekke 1999:442, mutatis mutan¬ 
dis ) 
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The problem with desire, as the Buddha taught, is that it is the 
cause of suffering, because it is based on ignorance. There might 
however be such a thing as right desire. But if it is to be right 
because based on knowledge, such as the understanding that the 
objects do not exist, then we are back to the conflation of fact 
and value which Keown highlighted with respect to Bodhisattva 
morality, as discussed above (p.28). What about desire for the 
happiness which is enlightenment? How is that issue addressed 
in the Pali Canon? 

The term for desire, in the sense of desire to act, a motivating 
desire, is chanda (Skt. chandas), an impulse. But that too more 
often than not has a negative reference ( akusala ) in the texts, 
as analogous to rdga or kdma (kamachanda) with all that we 
have seen above that those terms imply, and, for example, as the 
erroneous desire one has for the body full of puss and excrement 
(,kayachando kayasneho kayanvayata-, Dlghanakha Sutta MN 74, 
MN i.500; for more refs. cf. PTSD s.v.). 

What about the leap, as it were of faith, into commitment 
to the Buddhist path? Is the wishful desire for enlightenment as 
counterproductive or unrealistic as wishing to be delivered the 
moon on a platter? Washing for the moon does become possible 
in the Mahayana in the form of wishing for rebirth in Sukhavatl, 
for example, which in the textual history of the Larger Sukhavati 
Sutra is eventually boiled down from a strenuous effort to being 
achievable by just one moment of sincere faith in Amitabha. But 
that is an anachronistic counter example to the way in which an 
impulse can be positive in the Pali Canon, i.e. when it is a desire 
to engage with the path. 

Chanda is healthy ( kusala ) in its formulation as one of the 
thirty-seven factors of enlightenment ( bodhipakkhiya dhamma ), 
namely the first of the subgroup of four bases of success ( iddhipa - 
da). These four, chanda, viriya (strength), citta (mind) and vi- 
mamsa (investigation), are listed in a stock formula in many places 
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in the Canon, and discussed by Rupert Gethin in his book on 
the bodhipakkhiya dhamma (1992:81-103). Gethin translates the 
first element of the formula as: 

Here a bhikkhu develops the basis of success that is furnished 
both with concentration gained by means of desire to act, and 
with forces of endeavour. 

(1 chandasamadhipadhanasamkharasamannagatam iddhipadam bhd- 
veti\ 1992:81) 

As Gethin points out, the Iddhipadasamyutta of the Samyutta 
Nikaya makes it clear that according to this still rather obscure 
definition the bases of success should be: 

conceived of as consisting in an interplay of three basic things: 
meditative concentration, forces of endeavour (... simply, strength) 
and the particular means by which the meditative concentration 
is gained, namely the desire to act, strength, mind or investiga¬ 
tion. (1992:81-82) 

And: 

If a bhikkhu gains concentration, gains one-pointedness of mind 
depending on desire [to act], this is called chanda-samddhi. (S 
v. 268-269; transl. Gethin 1992:81) 

Thus he concludes that the iddhipadas are: 

concerned with the development of facility and mastery in samd- 
dhi or ‘meditative’ concentration. (1992:102) 

However, this understanding seems to emphasise chandas role 
within one’s practice, rather than as a motivator to set out on the 
Path. 

Finally, there is one episode which arguably does embody the 
paradoxical manipulation of desire, and thus foreshadows Tantric 
developments. That is the story of Nanda, the Buddhas half- 
brother ( kanitthabhatika ), told, for example, in the Samgama- 
vacara Jataka (182; J ii.92-95; where the verses are Canonical 
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though the prose is considered to be commentary). The Bud¬ 
dha was visiting Kapilavatthu and gave his bowl to the prince 
Nanda, who thus had to accompany the Lord when he left. His 
betrothed, JanapadakalyanI asked him to hurry back, but the 
Buddha thought he should ordain his relative (yam nunaham 
Nandam arahatte patitthapeyyarr, J ii.92). Nanda, however, was 
not happy in the order (sdsane ), because of his affection for his 
beloved {patibaddhacitto ). 

The Buddha suggested they visit the Himalayas, a journey 
which they made through the sky, by his magical power ( id - 
dhibalena ). They did not stop there, flying on up to the Tavatimsa 
heaven, where Nanda saw Sakka waited upon by dove-footed 
(,kakutapadd ; J ii.93) heavenly apsarases {devacchara). The Bud¬ 
dha asked him if they were not more lovely than JanapadakalyanI; 
they were. The Buddha said that all he had to do to get these 
lovelies was become a member of the Samgha (samanadhammam 
katva bhante ima acchara labhanti ). Nanda agrees to join, if the 
Buddha will guarantee {patibhogo hoti ) the promised delightful 
result, which he does. Nanda was in a hurry to get on with the 
deal, they went straight back to Jetavana, and the Buddha told 
his disciples what had happened. 

Sariputta tackles Nanda, challenging him that the story about 
the apsarases and the pledge means his ‘living of the Holy Life’ 
{brahmacariyavdso) , his chastity, is founded on women and the 
klesas (mdtugdmasannissito kilesasannissito) , and makes the new 
monk ashamed ( lajjapesi ; J ii.94). All the Samgha make him 
ashamed. Nanda realises that he has done the wrong thing ( ayuttam 
vata me katam ), makes a real effort, and attains arhatship ( arahattam 
patva). He goes to release the Buddha from his promise (pa- 
tissavam), but is assured that that had happened automatically 
the moment he attained arhatship. 
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Thereupon the Buddha reveals to the Samgha that Nanda was 
always ready to be advised {ovddakkhamo). For, as usual, the nar¬ 
rative is told as the frame to a Jataka story of an earlier generation 
when Nanda was the nervous royal elephant persuaded by his 
mahoot, the Buddha-to-be Bodhisatta to be a warrior {samgdma- 
vdcaro ). 

In the Udana there is a slightly different canonical version of the 
story, which begins instead with Nanda already ordained and yet 
feeling attraction for the lady who smiles at him ( Udana p.2iff). 
Peter Masefield adds a note to his translation of this version: 

This may be the only instance in the Suttapitaka of the Buddha’s 
use of upayakausalya, in which he deceives an individual into 
doing, through the wrong motive, what is to his ultimate benefit, 
and which was to witness full development in the Lotus Sutra. 
(MASEFIELD 1994:56, fn.13) 

Nanda also has his own pair of verses in the Theragdthd (ThG 
157-158), the second of which puts his success down to the skilful 
means of the Buddha ( upayakausalenaham buddhenadiccabandhuna- 
yoniso patipajjitva bhave cittam udabbhahin ti Nando thero-, ThG 
158). Asvaghosa even composed an entire kavya, the Saundarananda, 
on the subject of Nanda’s love and longing for his wife, and how 
that was transformed into religious piety 

Nanda’s story is however different from the development in 
Tantric Buddhism of a homeopathic approach, eradicating the 
passions by means of the same. The main feature here is learning 
the lesson through shame, as well as, more controversially, the 
Buddhas telling of what might be called a lie, a verbal carrot. In 
the version in the Dhammapada-atthakattha (i.ii5ff), the word for 
this is amisa (Dhp-a i.122), meaning ‘bait’ (literally ‘raw meat’ or 
‘food’). Surely the Buddha cannot ever have intended to give one 
of his monks a heavenly consort? But that is his skilful means. The 
account does set up an opposition between desire for a woman 
and dedication to personal development, but does not explicitly 
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relate the sensual desire to a desire for self-improvement. It does 
describe an upwards progress from mundane pleasure, through 
divine delights, to spiritual satisfaction. 

In Part I, I will move on to the next stage on our progress from 
early Buddhism and the Mahayana, to Tantric Buddhism and its 
relation to the earlier Mahayana. 

But I must preface the main text with an important qualifica¬ 
tion, an apologetic one, that this whole study is provisional, for it 
marks the beginning of my own initiation into Tantric Buddhism. 
Although I will present a variety of original sources, I persist in 
talking about ‘Tantric Buddhism’, as though it were always a sin¬ 
gle animal. Of course, it is not. Nevertheless, I have striven to 
present the passages which I have selected with integrity, as much 
as possible in continuous excerpts, lest particular lines be read out 
of their controlling context. Similarly, I hope that there will not 
prove to be over-much distortion in the somewhat self-contained 
privileging here (especially in Part II) of the abhisekas over the 
rest of the disproportionately abundant textual corpus of Tantric 
Buddhist scripture and exegesis. All of this means that there will 
inevitably remain an enormous amount of work to be done, a 
task which has been largely neglected in the tradition of mod¬ 
ern scholarship. To that sorry lack, I trust that the present thesis 
may contribute even a modicum of value, and not over-much 
misrepresentation. 
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General Apologetic 

The subject of my dissertation is Tan trie Buddhist apologetics. 
In the Introduction I have discussed in brief what those three 
words refer to, singly and in apposition. But apologetics is more 
than simply the explanation of bizarre practices, which will be 
the subject of Part II below. For at the beginning of the Christian 
Era, for example, apologetics developed as a genre of ‘reasoned 
defence’ (oed s.v.). Early Christians such as Justin Martyr and 
Origen wrote Apologias for a readership made up of their own 
brothers in religion as well as in explanation of their movement 
for the contemporary pagans and Jews. 

Etymologically, because of the ‘away’ (apo-) prefix of the word, 
apologetics is ‘other-directed’ (Bernabeo in Ellade 1987: s.v.). 
In that case the author has to use terminology and a style familiar 
to that other. Moreover, as the same entry in The Encyclopedia of 
Religions asserts, often such other-directed treatises will end up 
being most popular within the author’s own community. Tantric 
Buddhist apologetics do indeed seem to be addressed more to 
Tantric Buddhists than anyone else, hence a certain ambivalence 
in using that term. 

A religious author might write a detailed statement of his be¬ 
liefs not so much for the enlightenment of non-believers as to 
formulate a set of beliefs, for himself. Then, provided perhaps 
that he has been sufficiently orthodox, his society could take up 
the gist of that statement and make it their own. The level of 
ignorance amongst the majority of religious believers with regard 
to their tradition is indeed notorious (Thomas 1971). 

What one does not expect in the late-twentieth century dis¬ 
cussion of apologetics is the bracketed proviso prefacing the main 
entry in Eliade’s Encyclopedia : 


This entry, which is restricted to consideration of monotheistic 
religions... (Eliade ibid.) 
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The earlier Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics had paved the way 
for the exclusive monotheism of much more recent apologetics. 
T. W. Crafer had there defined the term as ‘Christian defence 
against attacks by non-Christians’ (Hastings 1908: s.v.), conced¬ 
ing that all early Christian literature is in a sense apologetic. It is 
one thing to say that all the literature is apologetic, but does one 
want to also say that all apologetic is Judaeo-Christian? 

One of the most famous of all apologies is that which Plato 
wrote as a report of the trial of Socrates by the city of Athens in 
399 bc. Both Plato and Xenophon reconstructed their teachers 
defence, undoubtedly putting words into his mouth. Socrates, 
for his part, seems to have been more of the opinion offered by 
Benjamin Jowett as advice to the gentleman: ‘never apologise, 
never explain’. The context was the law court, and he accepted 
the penalty imposed of suicide by hemlock. 

In the Classical Mediterranean legal terminology and ideol¬ 
ogy were crucial. Similarly brahmanical Indian orthopraxy is also 
defined by an extensive canonical code of law, Dharmasastra or 
Dharmasmrti. The Buddhist community too was from the earliest 
days regulated by the meticulous prescriptions and proscriptions 
of the Vinaya, the Discipline. Regrettably, the present study will 
not be assessing how much non-explicit forensic rhetoric there is 
in the Tantric Buddhist apologetic texts, while we will be con¬ 
fronted with issues of Vinaya. Crafer remarks that writers have 
defended not so much the beliefs of Christianity as the behaviour 
of Christians (Hastings 1908, s.v. ‘apolgetics’). We will find the 
same distinction useful in our analysis of Tantric Buddhist texts. 
After all, it is well known that in Indian culture orthopraxy rather 
than orthodoxy defines identity. 

An unexpected feature of the entry for ‘Apologetics’ in Hast¬ 
ings’ Encyclopedia is the author’s unapologetic attack on Bud¬ 
dhism. It comes within an ‘Excursus’ on ‘The General Superior- 
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ity of Christianity to other religions’. Part one is ‘Polytheism’, a 
generalised diatribe, and part two ‘Buddhism’: 

This deserves a word of separate treatment, as its moral code is 
profoundly attractive, and it counts almost as many adherents 
as Christianity. But really it is not so much a religion as a philos¬ 
ophy, an inherently atheistic system which does not offer a real 
Deity for worship, and suggests no hope for a future life. The 
very fact that its followers have instinctively demanded an object 
of worship, has caused it to become corrupted and obscured by 
the introduction of pure polytheism. 

Buddhist Tantra, more than Buddhism, has drawn almost ex¬ 
clusively criticism from Western authors. Even the majority of 
non-Buddhist Indian commentators of today and the past refer 
to Tantra as corrupted Buddhism. What features of Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism are so repellant to others? And are those aspects indeed 
crucial within the system, and if so, why? These are the questions 
we will answer in Part II below. There it is the distinction be¬ 
tween necessary and sufficient conditions which must be clearly 
made. Tantric Buddhists may do or talk about things which are 
not agreeable to others, but are those features merely sufficient to 
bring about their stated goal, or are they necessary conditions? 

But before that we should turn to the less controversial facet 
of the term apologetics. That is its function in establishing the 
agenda of a tradition through binary oppositions or coincidences, 
usually formulated in terms of‘us’ and ‘them’. Hence this chapter’s 
questioning title: Mantranaya, Mahayana and Buddhism: Unity 
in Diversity? 

Buddhologies 

It has been suggested that my research be described as how Bud¬ 
dhism ended, to complement Gombrich’s study of how it began. 
Yet the religion has not reached its end. What is incontrovertible is 
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that things inevitably changed. Thus, after the Buddhas enlight¬ 
enment he formed a Samgha, after his death the Samgha created a 
Canon, and from then on Buddhists have continually composed 
new teachings, on both philosophy and the religious path. In 
terms of Indian linguistic analysis Buddhism is clearly defined: a 
Buddhist ( bauddha ) is one who studies or knows the teachings of 
the Buddha (cf. above p.8). That analysis means that one would 
expect all Buddhist canonical teachings to be finally attributable 
to the Buddha, in order for them to have scriptural authority. The 
earliest parts of the Buddhist Canon contain guidelines for the 
ascertainment of the authority of a teaching: in the first instance 
it can be relied upon if it is directly buddhavacana, the word of the 
Buddha. Additional grounds for authenticity are given in the Pali 
Canon as the Four Great Authorities ( mahapadesa ; in identical 
terms at AN ii.167-170 and DN ii.123-126). 

But in the original indigenous definition of Buddhist, one term 
turns out to be too narrowly defined in relation to the whole 
history of Buddhist literature, and that is: ‘the Buddha. Siddha- 
rtha, Sakyamuni Buddha, may have been historically the first to 
realise and reveal the Dharma. Nevertheless, with the Mahaya- 
na there developed a tradition of Sutras taught in one or other 
Buddha realm ( ksetra ), like parallel universes to our own, in which 
Bodhisattvas or Buddhas other than Sakyamuni reign and preach. 
Similarly, there evolved a Buddhology (lit. on the subject of the 
Buddha, by analogy with Christology) of a Buddhas three Bodies 
(; trikaya ): Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya and Nirmanakaya. This 
system is extremely important in Buddhist Tantra as well. 

The model of the three bodies of a Buddha is perhaps inspired 
by the historical Buddhas physical and regrettable absence from 
the world after his death (parinirvana). The primacy of his in¬ 
carnation in the fifth century bc is modified by referring to that 
as the most material of three modes of being, the Emanation 
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Body ( nirmdnakdya ). This magical creation ( nirmdna ) functions 
almost as an illusion: it appeared that the Buddha was born as 
Siddhartha, won his enlightenment and taught the Dharma, but 
in fact, that is an oversimplification. 

What really exists is the Dharmakaya (or svabhavikah kayah) 
which is the Enlightened being in its truest reality (cf. AbhSAA 
p.281 and VijnMaSi pp. 696-716, 762-813; Hob s.v.). From that 
hypostasis, or underlying essence, the second level of Buddhology 
is manifested in the form of Sambhogakayas, usually translated 
as Enjoyment Bodies (or Reward Bodies). Such Buddhas are not 
incarnate on our world, the Sahaloka (fr. Skt. sahd: the earth). 
Instead, they are active in Buddha fields adjacent to our universe, 
to which one may travel to hear the Dharma. Finally, Sakyamuni 
was a third-level emanation from the Sambhogakaya, a Nirma- 
nakaya, not the fountainhead of Buddhology, but as it were a 
bottling in a human body of what can be tapped from that source. 

Thus already in the Mahayana a complex reality was described, 
which allowed the Mahayana Sutras to assert their canonical au¬ 
thenticity as authored by the Buddha in a space out of mundane 
time. In this way the tradition was able to bypass the problem of 
the illegitimacy of what would otherwise be anachronistic post- 
Buddha Buddhist revelation. We shall shortly return to the issue 
of the narrative setting of the Tantras, and the Buddhology of 
their self-proclaimed Buddhist authorship (cf. below p.83fF.). 

First, instead of worrying about whether he could have been the 
revealer of later teachings, thus qualifying them as Buddha-word, 
our concern is with his own experience viewed from the later 
style of practice. In order to validate a new method of reaching 
a perhaps different enlightenment, it would seem desirable to 
depict the historical Buddhas ascension to that state in terms of 
the latest techniques. There are various accounts in Tantric texts 
which describe the Buddha’s awakening in Tantric terms. The 
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narratives vary because Tantric Buddhism, or the Mantranaya, is 
itself a broad roof beneath which is grouped a variety of classes. 
Before relating relevant contents of Tantric scriptural texts, we 
should briefly discuss their classification within the system. 

Tantric Buddhisms 

A great deal of work to disentangle the differing classifications 
of the Tantras has been carried out by Harunaga Isaacson, al¬ 
though he has yet to publish the results of his study. Much of 
what follows, as indeed much of this dissertation, is based on 
what I have learnt from Isaacson directly. However, whatever 
here is incorrect, anecdotal, or conjectural is my own responsibil¬ 
ity. Up until now scholars have done little more than reproduce 
the later Tibetan classifications (although cf. Mimaki 1994, esp. 
fn. 17, pp.121-122). These tend to represent, at most, only the 
latest state of play in India at the time, and actually incorporate 
a huge amount of Tibetan scholastic innovation. 

A basic and all-inclusive division of the Tantras is into the 
Kriya, Carya, Yoga and Yoganiruttara/Yoginl classes. The first 
three names appear to be related to a four-fold division of Saivite 
Tantras. Later Saivite tantras, the Mrgendra and the Matahga are 
actually divided into four sections or pddas:jhdna, kriya, yoga and 
carya (Goodall i998dviii). However, this seems to be already a 
later development: 

The names of the four occur as a group of basic topics which 
a tantra discusses, for example in the Pardkhya, where they are 
referred to as sddhanas (Chapter 15 passim), and in the Kirana, 
where they are updya (Chapter 6 passim), and in other early 
sources where they evidently do not apply to text-divisions. 
(Goodall loc. cit. :lviii-lix) 

The last three topics, whose names became Tantra classes, refer 
to: specific ritual activity {kriya), the meditation which is yoga, 
and daily practice or way of life in general {carya). The fourth 
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is jhdna (knowledge). It may be a mark of the Tantric Buddhist 
integration of ritual and philosophy, or perhaps the lack of specifi¬ 
cally Tantric philosophical teaching, that the Knowledge division 
within Saivite texts has no reflex in Buddhist classifications of 
their Tantras. 

Moreover, the group of four given above is itself not the only 
enumeration found in our Indian sources, and although, follow¬ 
ing Bu ston (1290-1364; Mimaki 1994:121), it became a standard 
in Tibet was not so in India. Probably the earliest texts, Kriya- 
tantras, were purely instrumentally ritualistic in contrast to which 
the later Yogatantras were soteriologically powerful. The Carya 
classification was presumably inserted around the same time, to 
parallel the Saivite scheme. The paradigmatic Caryatantra is the 
Mahavairocanabhisambodhi Tantra, combining the prime char¬ 
acteristics of Kriya and Yoga Tantras (and it has also been classified 
as an Ubhaya (Both) Tantra because of this feature). 

In the eighth century the Yoga Tantra class was subdivided; the 
Guhyasamaja Tantra (and the Mayajala and others) was classed 
as Mahayoga. Otherwise it is the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha 
(translated into Chinese in 723 ad) which is the model Yoga 
Tantra. The Guhyasamaja taught ever less orthodox methods 
for winning enlightenment, including sexual yoga. Its eighteenth 
chapter is the Samdjottara, composed later than the basic tantra, 
and often preserved separately in the manuscript transmission. 
In this text of the late eighth century we first find the group of 
four initiations, two of which are sexual (and which will be the 
subject of Part II here below). Nevertheless, the Guhyasamaja is 
often referred to as a Yogatantra, and the maha- prefix simply 
brings out its greatness among the Yogatantras. 

The final group of Indian Tantras is the Yoginltantras, rep¬ 
resented first of all by the Hevajra, and also including amongst 
others the later Laghusamvara, Candamaharosana, and finally the 
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Kdlacakra Tantras. These are named for the prevalence ofyogims 
amongst their cast of ritual players. While the Guhyasamdja saw 
itself only as a Yogatantra, the Hevajra does refer to itself as a 
Yoginltantra (HT I.vii.i9c), thus setting itself apart as forming a 
new class of revelation. Yoginltantras are in the secondary liter¬ 
ature often called Anuttarayoga. But this is based on a mistaken 
back translation of the Tibetan translation {rnal byor bla med kyi 
rgyud ) of what appears in Sanskrit texts only as Yoganuttara or 
Yoganiruttara (cf. Sanderson 1994: 97-98, fn.i). 

Thus far we have taken note of a fourfold classification, in the 
form of three plus one, where the fourth member can have three 
different names, as well as the optional insertion of the Maha- 
yoga classification for the Guhyasamdja. The final alternative is 
a fivefold classification, consisting of the intial three, and then 
Yogottara, followed by the Yoganiruttara grouping we have just 
mentioned. The Yogottaratantras again include the Guhyasamd¬ 
ja. This time such texts are grouped separately because of their 
differences from the Yogatantras. The name Yogottara (Higher 
Yoga) identifies them as still related to Yogatantra, intermediate 
between that and the Yoginltantra. It seems likely that Yogottara 
and Yoganiruttara were classifications coined in order to show 
the internal consistency of the Tantric tradition, post-dating the 
composition of their scriptures. Above all, Yoga, Higher Yoga and 
Highest Yoga are names which enshrine the very typical Indian 
taxonomical method of incorporating innovation by the upward 
extension of a hierarchy of excellence. 

This study will restrict itself to the Higher and Highest Yoga 
classes, with only a small amount of discussion of the funda¬ 
mental Yogatantra, the Sarvatathagatattvasamgraha. However, the 
Guhyasamdja of Higher Yoga, which will be one of the texts cen¬ 
tral to our investigation, is often classed as a Yogatantra (in the 
Abhisekanirukti, for example, translated in its entirety in the Ap- 
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pendix to the present work). 

From a letter to me from Harunaga Isaacson: 

Older and newer classifications certainly existed side by side. 
Thus we find... Abhayakaragupta using a four-fold classification 
quite some time after his predecessor Ratnakarasanti had used a 
five-fold one, although in my opinion the four-fold is the older of 
the two schemes. Even the same author might well in different 
contexts (for instance to suit different exegetical requirements 
imposed by the different scriptures of scriptural passages he dealt 
with) use, I suspect, different schemes. (6.11.1997) 

Indeed, these systems of classification lack taxonomical termi¬ 
nology. There is no term for ‘class’, ‘division’ or ‘category’; the 
Tantras are simply subdivided as tantras, without a definition of 
the subdivisions. 

As I said right at the outset, Tantric Buddhism is a rather 
anomalous coining of a term for ‘a phenomenon which calls itself, 
in Sanskrit, Mantranaya, Vajrayana, Mantrayana or Mantramaha- 
yana (and apparently never Tantrayana )’ (above p.8). Although 
the name is historically anomalous, it is terminologically mean¬ 
ingful. 

‘Tantric Buddhism’ defines the religion as first and foremost 
Buddhism. ‘Buddhist Tantra’ makes a different claim, that one 
is dealing with the broader Indian phenomenon of Tantra, in 
its Buddhist manifestation or avatar. It seems less problematic to 
essentialise Buddhism than Tantra. Tantra is a common Sanskrit 
word for ‘text’ or rather chapter, as in the title of the collection 
of animal fables the Pancatantra. It has an interesting parallel 
etymological relationship with our word text, via the Sanskrit 
root tan, to stretch (eg. the warp threads of a loom). The same 
Indo-European root is found in the English word tent, while text 
derives from a related verb ‘to weave’ (cf. for parallel haberdashery 
or tent-construction etymology sutra, thread). 
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Tantra is metaphorically the arrangement of a system or frame¬ 
work, ‘the regular order of ceremonies and rites’ (Apte s.v.). It is, 
as we shall go on to detail in Part II, ritualistic. That may be the 
reason the texts under consideration were called Tantras, espe¬ 
cially the first group of Kriyatantras, restricted to ritual (without 
soteriology). 

The tradition commonly styles itself Mantranaya, which may 
be terminologically meaningful on several levels. Firstly, naya, or 
way, is a deliberate choice avoiding the standard Buddhist term 
for way, ydna. 

In the earliest Buddhism the eight-fold Noble Path, the marga, 
also became known as a ydna, or vehicle. When the Mahayana 
took that aggrandising name for itself, it very occasionally also 
referred contemptuously to earlier Buddhism as the Hlnayana, the 
Inferior Way- although the preponderance of this name in the 
secondary literature is far out of proportion to occurrences in the 
Indian texts- as well as the more politically correct and much more 
usual Sravakayana, the Way of the Hearers, since its followers 
listen to the teachings of the historical Buddha. The Mahayanist 
use of the term may indeed also include an imputation of passivity 
for disciples who even when enlightened are not Bodhisattvas and 
hence not active for the sake of the whole world. 

I would suggest, and we will find the supposition confirmed by 
our authors, that the Mantranaya is so-called precisely because it 
does not wish to set itself apart as a separate ydna from its direct 
predecessor, namely the Mahayana. The Mantranaya is thus a 
subdivision of the Mahayana, albeit claiming its status within 
that fold to be the highest. The name Mantramahayana which is 
also found supports my thesis. 

The third term used is Vajrayana, which represents a claim for 
independent validity as a distinct ydna. This is a less pervasive 
appellation. Nominal independence seems to have been a less 
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attractive idea, as is consonant with the Indian principle of up¬ 
ward extension, incorporating new methods and doctrines as the 
trumping of earlier teachings without wanting to formally break 
away from the notional continuity of tradition. 

There may have been a historical progression from naya to 
yana. This is exemplified in the titles of two texts which tackle 
the question of the relationships of the three ways of Buddhism 
(Sravakayana, the Mahayana Paramitanaya, and the Mahayana 
Mantranaya). First came Tripitakamala’s Nayatrayapradipa, and 
then Ratnakarasanti’s Triyanavyavastha, both of which are known 
to survive only in their Tibetan translations. We will return to 
the first of these works below (pp.92-137). 

The Historical Buddha’s Tantric Enlightenment 

What about the claim that the historical Buddha too availed 
himself of Tantric methods? We find this articulated in the Ca- 
ndamaharosana, for example, a Yoginl (Yoganiruttara, Highest 
Yoga) Tantra. Chapters I-VIII have been edited and translated by 
Christopher George (1974). However, the following account is 
found in chapter X, ‘In Praise of Women’ {striprasamsdpatala ), 
for which I am using an unpublished edition made by Harunaga 
Isaacson, to whom I am very grateful. 

There the Lord Candamaharosana (Terribly Wrathful) tells 
first the accepted version of events: 

In order to destroy the wrong idea of the world, the wise son of 
MayadevI, [Siddhartha Gautama,] abandoned his harem of 84, 
000. The revealer of the [supernatural] attainments of Buddha[- 
hood] went to the banks of the river Niranjana. There he repelled 
the Maras. 

{lokakaukrtyandsdrtham mayadevisutah sudhih 
caturasitisahasrani tyaktvd cdntahpuram punah. 
gatva nirahjanatiram buddhasiddhiprakasakah 
ydto mdrdn nirdkrtya. CMT X. 25-260.) 
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The ‘wrong idea of the world’ here translates kaukrtya following 
the commentary (cf. below), while the earlier Pali kukkucca refers 
differently to perturbations. 

But: 

That is not the way it was [on the level of] the ultimate truth. For 
the Buddha attained [Enlightenment] within his harem, blissful 
in union with Gopa. After all, true bliss is attained through the 
union of penis ( vajra ) and vagina (padma). Enlightenment is 
obtained through bliss. There is no bliss in separation from a 
woman. [The Buddha] practiced [apparent] separation in order 
to destroy the wrong idea of the world. 

(na caivam paramarthatah. 

yasmad antahpure buddhah siddho gopanvitah sukhi 
vajrapadmasamayogat satsukham labhyate yatah. 
sukhena prdpyate bodhih sukham na striviyogatah 
viyogah kriyateyas tu lokakaukrtyahanaye. CMT X.26d-28) 

We will return to this text when we come to consider in detail 
the sexual relations of Tantric Buddhist practitioners (cf. p.iy8ff. 
below). For now our focus is on the apologetic for what the 
Buddha himself did. His activity divides into two: first the centre 
stage renunciation and awakening about which everyone knows, 
and then the revelation of quite another physical act, previous to 
the disingenuous display of renunciation and usurping its efficacy. 

The tantra’s account of these two episodes is tastefully sand¬ 
wiched between closely parallel formulations of why the Buddha 
perpetrated his con trick on history: 

in order to destroy the wrong idea of the world. ( lokakaukrtyana - 
sartham... lokakaukrtyahanaye. CMTX.25a, 28d) 

The Sanskrit commentary, Padmavati (and again I have the 
text from Harunaga Isaacson), glosses the first expression: 

The wrong idea is something wrongly made. The wrong idea 
is this particular wrongly made thought: ‘There is no enlighten¬ 
ment by means of the cultivation of sensual pleasure’, in order to 
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destroy which [the Buddha abandoned his harem]. [His] inten¬ 
tion was this- These men should be converted gradually to this 
very Path [of Buddhism] by this special means [of suppressing 
the truth]. 

(,kaukrtyam iti kukrtam. kdmasevayd na bodhiriti cittam kukrtam 
eva kaukrtyam tasya nasdrtham. ayam abhiprdyah- kramena te 
’sminn eva marge ’vataraniya anenopayaviseseneti. Padmavatl ad 
loci). 

Thus the commentary explains that the Buddha began his min¬ 
istry with the employment of skilful means ( upaya ) for the sake 
of a deluded mankind. 

The verses continue: 

The Conqueror is a conjuror and performs under whatever guise 
can [make] these worldlings ready for Buddha[hood]. In every 
Sutra and the Abhidharma he slandered women. He used to teach 
the various points of discipline in a language that conceals the 
truth. He even used to show [a way to] Enlightenment through 
the destruction of the five constituents [of a being]. 

(yenayenaiva te lokdyanti buddhavineyatam 
tena tenaiva rupena mayavi nrtyate jinah. 
sarvasutrabhidharmena krtvd ninddm tuyositam 
nanasiksapadam bhaset tattvagopanabhdsayd 
nirvdnam darsayec cdpipancaskandhavindsatah. CMT X. 29-30). 

The first of these verses is a version of a verse found in many 
Tantric texts, Buddhist and Saivite, which emphasises the multi¬ 
plicity of divine forms and their ad hominem versatility (cf. below 
p.148). Ad hominem is commonly used in English to refer to 
an argument, for example, addressed to a particular person (cf. 
OED s.v. 1st meaning: ‘relating to or associated with a particu¬ 
lar person’), but its more precise meaning in rhetoric is: ‘(of an 
argument) appealing to the emotions and not to reason’ (ibid 
2nd meaning). In this context it is precisely the second meaning 
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which I intend to covey, for the fourth pada is itself a lively inno¬ 
vation, casting the Buddha as an illusionist ( mdydvt) who dances 
or acts out a drama ( nrtyate ), and is it not the principle of Tantric 
Buddhism to appeal to the kles'as- the emotions? 

Candamaharosana goes on to detail the rabbits pulled by the 
Buddha out of his hat: scripture that blames women (‘She made 
me do it!’); rules of behaviour which cloister disciples away from 
reality; and, for his final trick, nirvana through obliterating the 
five skandhas. 

A contrast is being drawn between the enlightenment ( bodhi ) 
achieved in sexual union and nirvana. This last would then be 
an ellipsis for *pratisthitanirvdna (not attested, but coined by me 
to contrast with the Mahayana Bodhisattva’s apratisthitanirvdna ), 
the pre-Mahayana irreversible enlightenment from which there 
is no return to samsara to fulfil one’s Bodhisattva vow to bring all 
beings to enlightenment. Such a critical interpretation of nirva¬ 
na prefigures the European nineteenth century objection that 
Buddhism offers only extinction as its summum bonum (cf. above 
P- 35 )- 

In response to his consort the Lady Perfection of Wisdom’s 
request for further identification of Mayadevl’s son and Gopa, 
Candamaharosana’s punchline is our story’s denouement: 

The son of MayadevI am I, Candarosana. The lady Gopa is you, 

Perfection of Wisdom. 

(mayadevlsutas cdham candarosanatam gatah 

tvam eva bhagavatlgopa prajndpdramitdtmikd. CMT X.31) 

Not only has Tantric practice been legitimated by the revela¬ 
tion that the Buddha actually hit his mark ( siddhartha ) disporting 
himself in the harem, but the Tantric Buddha is one and the same 
as the Siddhartha of history. The Candamaharosanatantra builds 
on the solid beginnings of Buddhism, adopting the founder’s au¬ 
thorship for Tantric Buddhism. But it may be more realistic to 
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see it as a subversive agent. The tantra digs for itself a foundation 
deep beneath the existing structure of Buddhism, undermining 
the earlier tradition’s historical basis. But where does this partic¬ 
ular strategy for independence, or apologetic, begin? 

This question is answered by the Tibetan mKhas grub rje (1385— 
1438) in the first chapter of his ‘Introduction to the Buddhist 
Tantric Systems’ ( rGyud sde spyi’i mam par gzhagpa rgyas par br- 
jod, ed. and transl. Lessing and Wayman 1978). He was the chief 
disciple of the dGe lugs pa patriarch Tsong kha pa (13 57-1419). 
Wayman says that mKhas grub rje ‘definitely’ had as his main 
source the writings of the editor of the Tibetan canon Bu ston 
(1290-1364) a century earlier (Lessing and Wayman 1978:1). After 
typical opening verses the text explains the various accounts ac¬ 
cording to the greater and lesser vehicles of how the Teacher Bha- 
gavan {ston pa bcom Idan ’das) became fully enlightened (Lessing 
and Wayman 1978:16-17). 

We are not concerned here with what the later Tibetan tradition 
per se has to say about Tantric Buddhism, for that is a different 
story. Nevertheless, mKhas grub rje’s account is useful in that it 
transmits earlier Indian scriptural and commentarial narratives. 
However it should not be relied on exclusively since, for example, 
there is no mention of the revealing Yoginltantra Candamaharosa- 
na story discussed above. That is presumably because mKhas grub 
rje followed his teacher Tsong kha pa in emphasising the practice 
of the Kdlacakra tantra, among the latest of Indian productions 
(although the composition of tantric scriptures continued in India 
right up till c.1200 ad, and for many centuries thereafter in Nepal) 
and one with which we will have almost no business (cf. below 
P- 173 )- 

Occasionally, the comments of such Tibetan authors do shed 
light on historically earlier issues. Thus, Wayman notes in his 
introduction to mKhas grub rje’s work (1978:3) that both Bu ston 
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and mKhas grub rje point out that the Kriya and Carya tantras 
do not offer their own Tantric narratives of the enlightenment 
process of Sakyamuni. As Wayman surmises {ibid.), from mKhas 
grub rje’s comments (1978:38-39), this is reason enough for the 
neglect, in Tibet at least, of those two classes of Tantras. 

If they do not even pretend to have been implicated in the his¬ 
torical Buddhas enlightenment, they disqualify themselves from 
the group of the soteriologically efficacious. Granted this is late 
testimony, but it does confirm a perceived need to justify one’s 
practice by associating it with that of the first Buddha of this aeon. 
The lack of Kriya and Carya tantra colonisation of the Buddhas 
enlightenment is significant in that those classes identified them¬ 
selves not as means to enlightenment, but only pragmatically for 
siddhis, special mundane powers. 

mKhas grub rje baldy states at the outset of his section on the 
Mantranaya that there is no contradiction between the teachings 
of the Kriya and Carya tantras and that of the Prajnaparamita on 
the method, i.e. the Buddha’s method, of winning enlightenment 
(1978:24-25). The one crux distinguishing them from the pre- 
Mahayana account is that there it is the Sambhogakaya (cf. above 
p.65ff.) in particular which the Buddha had lacked (1978:18-19). 
Hence he was unable in the Sravakayana tradition to abide in the 
Akanistha heaven and compassionately emanate Nirmanakayas 
to save all beings. 

Next mKhas grub rje relates what happened according to three 
commentators on the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, the exem¬ 
plary Yoga tantra (1978:24-29). Anandagarbha has the Bodhisattva 
in the Akanistha heaven at the time of his Yoga Tantric experi¬ 
ence, only thereafter to be reborn as the son of Suddhodana. 
Sakyamitra and Buddhaguhya say that he was already incarnate 
as a tenth stage Bodhisattva and there on the bank of the Nairan- 
jana river in the fourth dhydna when the following occurred: all 
the Buddhas of the ten directions gathered, and snapped their fin¬ 
gers to wake Sarvarthasiddhi from the aspharanaka (space-filling) 
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samadhi. They warn: 

You will not become fully enlightened ( samyaksambuddha ) by 

this samadhi alone. 

In the versions where he is not already in Akanistha he is 
brought there, in the form of a manomayakaya, a mind-made 
body, leaving beside the river a more-or-less empty fruition body 
(:vipakakaya , an early term equivalent to the rupakaya, predating 
the idea of the nirmanakaya). In the heaven the Buddha-to-be 
is given initiations of clothes ( vastra ) and diadem ( mukuta ), and 
then bade to enter the five abhisambodhi, after which he becomes 
Mahavairocana. His Sambhogakaya stays in Akanistha. In a Vairo- 
cana Nirmanakaya he whizzes to the peak of Mount Sumeru, 
teaches the Yoga tantras, and then redescends to earth, in time to 
defeat Mara in two tellings (Sakyamitra and Buddhaguhya), or 
take birth as Siddhartha in the third (Anandagarbha). 

One of the important features shared by all three of these ac¬ 
counts is that it is Sakyamuni himself, albeit as a Nirmanakaya, 
who is the author of the Yoga tantras. To compound the interre¬ 
lationship of the three terms in the title question of this Part, the 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, for example, is itself classified in 
its colophon as a Mahayanasutra. The All Buddhas’ ( sarvatatha- 
gata -) of its own title proclaims its desire to be all-inclusive, which 
inclusivity is reiterated by ‘The Collection’ (- samgraha ). The re¬ 
maining word is -tattva-, reality or essence, which announces the 
text’s intention to transcend. 

Although mKhas grub rje does not make it clear, the Sar- 
vatathdgatatattvasamgraha itself redefines the historical Buddha’s 
enlightenment. It is that account which the commentators trans¬ 
mitted. However, Anandagarbha seems to have overlooked the 
contextual details given in the root text (if he used it) when 
he placed the celestial episodes even before the Buddha’s birth 
as the prince. Perhaps he wanted to maintain a clear temporal 
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distinction between the Buddha’s tantric enlightenment and the 
standard account of his renunciation and attainment besides the 
Nairanjana. 

Snellgrove has translated the relevant passages (1987:120, 
240-242), so I will summarise, as I have done with the trans¬ 
lation of mKhas grub rje’s text. Snellgrove’s two extracts are 
at the beginning and at the end of the tantra. They are framing 
elements intended to support the text stretched between them. 

The rerouting of the historical Buddha onto a tantric path is 
provoked by all the Tathagatas asking him how he intends to suc¬ 
ceed through exerting himself in every privation ( sarvaduhkara- 
ni ), out of ignorance (- anabhijfiatayd) of the truth {-tattva-) of 
all the Tathagatas (Chandra 1987:4)? His progress is described in 
terms of the five abhisambodhis which all the Tathagatas teach him 
by means of the five mantras,. They also initiate ( abhiseka) him 
with the vajra name Vajradhatu. Sakyamuni is indeed so-called, 
at the end of this passage for example (1987:5), but elsewhere in 
the text he is more usually named Sarvarthasiddhi, Vairocana or 
Vajradhatu. 

At the very end of the tantra (Chandra 1987:212) this Vairo¬ 
cana returns from the peak of Mount Sumeru to the place of 
enlightenment ( bodhimanda ), where he seats himself beneath the 
Lord Bodhi tree, takes some grass and pronounces two verses. He 
does this ‘in accordance with the world’ {lokdnuvartanatayd) , i.e. 
conforming to the mundane expectations of what is a legitimate 
route to enlightenment. Snellgrove’s excerpt ends here, but the 
narrative continues. 

The gods of the realm of desire ( kamavacara deva) ask the 
Buddha why he is practising such fierce and dreadful suffering 
for the sake of enlightenment ( tlvrany evam raudrani bodhyartha- 
ya duhkhani). His cryptic response is: 

Know, friends, that I will reach enlightenment, (pratipadyata 

mdrsa mama bodhim prdptum iti) 
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Uncomprehending ( ajdnantah) the gods go to ask their superiors 
what this news ( vrttdntah) means. In the end the highest author¬ 
ity, Mahesvara, explains that the Tathagata will be enlightened 
‘in accordance with the world’ {lokdnuvartanataya) . He reminds 
them that the Tathagata is not a mere mortal {na... manusah ), for 
Tathagatas are gods. The gods return to the Buddha at the site of 
enlightenment. There, eventually, once again ‘in accordance with 
the world’ ( lokdnuvartanataya , Chandra 1987:213), he subdues 
the Maras and attains samyaksambodhi. 

The Yogatantra Tattvasamgraha, like the Yoginl Candamaha- 
rosana, is keen to claim the enlightenment of the historical Bud¬ 
dha for its own. Snellgrove puts it that: 

There was an apparent difficulty attributing these to Sakyamuni 
unless it could be shown at the same time that he had himself 
realized at the time of his enlightenment the type of ritual yoga 
with which these works are primarily concerned. (1987:120) 

Nevertheless, as mKhas grub rje pronounces (1978:34-35), the 
Teacher Bhagavan’s method is not discussed in such Yoginltantras 
as the Hevajra, Samvara and Kdlacakra. He includes the Guhyasa- 
maja and its account within the Yoganiruttara group although, as 
we saw above, it was classified first as a Yoga and then as a Maha- 
yoga or Yogottara text. The tantra itself is silent on this point, but 
mKhas grub rje tells us that both the Arya and Jnanapada schools 
of exegesis share the same narrative. Paraphrasing mKhas grub 
rje’s retelling of their versions (Lessing and Wayman 1978:36- 
39): as was the case in the Tattvasamgraha, the Buddha has been 
collecting the twin accumulations for three countless aeons on 
the Way of the Perfections. In the same space-filling samadhi, he 
is snapped out of it and warned of inevitable failure by all the 
Buddhas of the ten directions. He pleads for guidance. 

Tillottama ( Thig le mchog ma ) the daughter of the gods is 
summoned, and with her the Buddha is given the third Wisdom- 
Knowledge Initiation (prajndjndndbhiseka). This ritual mode of 
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sexual union is one of the distinguishing features of what we are 
calling Higher Tantric practice, and will be the subject of Part 
II below. In the Candamahdrosana the Buddha simply attained 
enlightenment erotically in his harem. That is a fuzzy account of 
what Sakyamuni really did. Here, in the commentarial tradition, 
we find the technical location of Sakyamuni within the structure 
of initiation. 

One feature which will contrast with the structure taught in 
ritual manuals is that the Buddha receives what was normally the 
third initiation without either the preceding initial group or the 
second Secret Initiation {guhydbhiseka). mKhas grub rje quotes a 
comment that the absence of the initial group, the initiation of 
the flask and so on, makes this ‘an exceptional case of the rite’ ( cho 
gapa’i dmigs bsal; Lessing and Wayman 1987:38-39). However, 
a further crucial factor of Higher Tantric Buddhism, which is 
also a sine qua non for the Secret Initiation, is the presence of 
and dependence on a teacher. Initiations require an initiating 
teacher, and who is Sakyamuni’s teacher? The same is true for the 
fourth initiation, the Explanation of Reality ( tattvadesana ), and 
in mKhas grub rje’s retelling this is indeed bestowed, by all the 
Buddhas {ibid.). They are the Buddha’s teachers and it remains to 
be explained why he does not receive the second initiation from 
them. 

Following the fourth initiation Sakyamuni sheds at dawn the 
last and subtlest mental defilements ( jheydvarana) and so becomes 
Vajradhara. The lesson, according to mKhas grub rje, has nothing 
to do with the initiations, but is that: 

Although one may be able to reach the tenth stage solely along 
the Paramita path, to become finally a complete Buddha, it is 
certainly necessary for one to enter the incomparable {anuttara) 
Mantra path. Otherwise it is impossible to become a complete 
Buddha, {ibid.) 

We will shortly investigate some arguments concerning what sort 
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of enlightenment non-tantric Bodhisattvas can hope for. 

The Buddha, Author of the Higher Tantras 

Having dealt with traditions of the historical Buddhas tantric 
enlightenment, we should briefly consider claims for his author¬ 
ship of the tantras and Tantric Buddhism. The new wave needed 
to give their texts canonical authority, which which one would 
expect to gain by ascribing them to the preeminent teacher, the 
Buddha. Sakyamuni turned the wheel of the dharma for the first 
time in the deer-park at Sarnath right at the beginning of his 
ministry. In the end, the Mahayana posited three turnings of the 
wheel (Snellgrove 1987:79-116). Since this is a retroactive ty¬ 
pology even the second turning is not so-called within its own 
texts. 

The three-fold classification is ratified in the Sandhinirmo- 
canasutra , reproduced in Bu ston and here summarised from 
Snellgrove’s account (1987:94-95). According to that tradition 
the second turning was that of the Prajhdpdramitd corpus of the 
Mahayana and Madhyamaka, while the Sandhinirmocana is it¬ 
self a product of the third turning, that of Cittamatra-Yogacara. 
Since this is a Cittamatra classification, naturally it does not in¬ 
clude the Tantras. There are references to the turning of the wheel 
of dharma (- dharmacakrapravartana ) of the Mantranaya or va- 
jranaya, particularly in the Kalacakra literature, all reinforcing the 
perceived unity of Buddhism. 

The literary settings ( nidanavakya ) of many tantras open with 
the classical validating: 

Thus have I heard... (evam maya srutam ) 

This explicitly puts them on the same level as the sutras of the 
earliest canon, and parallel to Vedic revelation {sruti), in having 
being directly received from an authority into the ear of the first 
reciter of the scripture, the samgitikdra. But these three words of 
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convention are almost immediately drowned out by the graphic 
description of a highly irregular location: 

At one time the Lord dwelt in the vaginas of vajra women who 
are the body, speech and mind of all the Tathagatas. 

(ekasmin samaye bhagavan sarvatathagatakayavakcittavajrayosi- 
dbhagesu 1 vijahara-, HT I.i.; cf. Tsuda’s discussion 1982). 

Snellgrove translates: 

Thus have I heard- at one time the Lord dwelt in bliss with 
the VajrayoginI who is the Body, Speech and Mind of all the 
Buddhas. (1959:47) 

He makes a policy statement in his introduction: 

It must further be admitted that even the present translation 
expunges short passages here and there, in which nothing of 
value is lost. (1959:8) 

But next he appropriates the tradition, claiming to be its (first 
or only?) sensitive interpreter: 

It would not be fair to expect such sensitiveness on this score 
from our commentators... (ibid.). 

Further in the same ‘Apologetic’ first part of his Introduction 
Snellgrove argues that rearranging the rather random order of 
the text would have helped (1959:10). Then he makes the curious 
assertion that the work ‘already benefits considerably from its 
transference into English’ (ibid.). He says that ‘the translation 
follows the text faithfully unless indicated in the notes’ (ibid.). 
However, his translation of our opening line lacks any such note 
to indicate his ‘sensitiveness’. It is unlikely that Snellgrove was 
concerned about prosecution, since the Obscene Publications Act 


-cittavajra-] corr. MSS (according to Isaacson): ed. -cittahrdayavajra- 
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was not passed until 1959, although in the 1960’s authors and 
publishers in the UK were prosecuted under that act. 

His position has shifted noticeably by the time he wrote Indo- 
Tihetan Buddhism (1987). There his revised translation reads: 

Thus have I heard: at one time the Lord reposed in the vaginas 
of the Kz/ra-maidens- the heart of the Body, Speech and Mind 
of all Buddhas. (1987:121) 

In a footnote thereto he writes: 

Thus begin both the Guhyasamdja and the Hevajra Tantras, both 
available in their Buddhist Sanskrit editions. In my translation 
of the Hevajra Tantra I have tended to gloss over such imagery, 
as indeed so often do the Tibetans. 

The remark about Tibetans is true, and the line under discussion 
is a case in point. 

The Tibetan translation published by Snellgrove chooses to 
do no more than transliterate the pertinent Sanskrit stem for 
vagina {bha gw, without giving it a plural marker), perhaps in 
order further to minimise potential embarassment, but maybe 
also in order to remind of the pun with Lord ( bhagavan ). It 
is possible that the Sanskrit plural (- bhagesu ) is after all fairly 
represented in Snellgrove’s original metaphorical translation 
‘dwelt in bliss’. For bhaga can also refer to ‘love, affection’ and 
‘amorous dalliance or sport, pleasure’ (Apte s.v. meanings 10 and 
11, before 12 ‘the pudendum muliebre’). Is it not somewhat easier 
to visualise a description of the Lord dwelling ‘in amours’ with 
many women rather than literally in their vaginas? 

Our most recent investigations began with the fact that the two 
Higher Tantras central to this study (the Yoga/Mahayoga/Yogottara 
Guhyasamdja and YoginI/Yoganiruttara/Yoganuttara//m2/W) have 
as their first words the same phrase as the oldest Buddhist sutras. 
Those words in themselves define the texts they introduce as au¬ 
thoritative revelation. The Tantras for their part are in this way 
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explicitly claiming membership of the Buddhist canon. But we 
also examined the unorthodox setting of the previously authen¬ 
ticated audience. As with the narratives discussed above which 
relegate to a pious fiction the traditional account of the Buddhas 
enlightenment, the new erotic context of the Tantras appears also 
to undermine the older prosaic settings. 

What about the other corpus of textual evidence, namely the 
tradition’s secondary literature of authored treatises and commen¬ 
taries? 
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Apologetic Commentators 

The Tibetan canon as first compiled by Bu ston differentiates 
between the two types of literature. It consists of the bKd ’gyur, 
‘The Translated Word [of the Buddha] and the bsTan ’gyur, ‘The 
Translated Treatises,’ commentaries on the word of the Buddha. 
Snellgrove gives figures for the respective numbers of volumes 
of Tantric texts in each part (1959:3-4): in the bKa ’gyur 22 out of 
a total of 99 volumes are Tantras, and in the Narthang bsTan ’gyur 
there are 137 volumes of commentaries on the Tantras and only 86 
on the Sutras, i.e. the rest. So much to illustrate the large amount 
of Tantric scripture preserved in Tibet and the even larger pro¬ 
portion of secondary literature on it. From such theoretical texts 
we shall discover how Indian commentators saw the relationships 
within Buddhism, above all in terms of unity or diversity of the 
goal and means to its achievement. 

The Tattvaratnavali and the Subhasitasamgraha 

The Tattvaratnavali, included in the Advayavajrasamgraha, is 
an important source for the question of the relationship between 
Tantric and the rest of Buddhism. It states at the outset: 

There are three vehicles: that of the Sravakas, of the Pratyeka[bu- 
ddhas] and the Great Vehicle. There are four schools of philoso¬ 
phy: Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhyamaka. The 
Sravakayana and Pratyekayana are explained by the Vaibhasika 
school. The Mahayana is two fold, namely the Paramitanaya 
and Mantranaya. The Paramitanaya is explained by the Sautra¬ 
ntika, Yogacara and Madhyamaka schools, but the Mantranaya 
by Yogacara and Madhyamaka. 

{tatra trini yandni: srdvakayanam,pratyekabuddhayanam, mahd- 
yanam. ceti. sthitayas catasrah: vaibhdsikasautrdntikayogdcdrama- 
dhyamakabhedena. tatra ca vaibhasikasthityd srdvakayanam pra- 
tyekaydnam ca vyakhyayate. mahdydnam ca dvividham: pdrami- 
tanayo mantranaya.s ceti. tatra yah pdramitdnayah sautrdntikayo- 
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gacaramadhyamakasthitya vyakhyayate. mantranayas tu yogdcara- 
madhyamakasthitya vyakhyanayate. TaRaAvall p.14) 

Here the Mahayana includes both nayas, in order to preserve 
the notional integrity of this ydna, as described above (p.72). 
The following pages are an elaborate further sub-dividing of the 
Sravakayana and Paramitanaya into parts for those of excellent, 
middling and lowly abilities, with interesting definitions of their 
beliefs and practices (cf. the imperfect translation of Mark Tatz, 
1990:494-502). 

When the discussion reaches the Mantranaya, Advayavajra 
says: 

We do not here analyse the Mantranaya [as we did the other 
ways], because of its great profundity, because it is the province 
of men who are committed to the profound way, and because of 
the extensiveness of its teachings on the means for accomplishing 
the four seals and so on. 

{mantranayas tv asmdbhir 1 ihatigambhiratvadgambhiranayadhi- 
muktikapurusavisayatvdt caturmudradisadhanaprakasanavistara- 
tvac ca na vydkriyate. TaRaAvall p.21) 

A primary obstacle to evaluating Tantric Buddhism is its esoteric 
status. 

Nevertheless, Advayavajra goes on to quote a famous verse: 

For: ‘Even if the aim is the same, the mantra teaching is distin¬ 
guished [from that of the Perfections] by its lack of confusion, 
many methods, easiness and appropriateness for those of sharp 
faculties,’ 

and adds that he has written a text called the Sekanirnaya on this 
matter. 

{tathd ca- 

ekdrthatve ’py asammohat bahupayad aduskarat 


asmabhir] corn: ed. asmadvidhair 
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tiksnendriyadhikdrac ca mantrasastram visisyate. 
krtas casmabhir atra sekanirnayo nama granthah. ibid, ctd.) 

We will return later to this verse from Tripitakamala’s Nayatraya- 
pradtpa, cited also in many other texts (cf. below p.92 and p.97ff.). 
The objection is offered: 

But, if the truth which is indeed demonstrated in the Mahayana 
is the ultimate truth, then why did the Lord teach the Sravaka 
and Pratyekayi«^5? 

(nanu yadi mahayananirnita evdrthah paramdrtho ’sti, asya kim 
artham tarhi srdvakapratyekaydne bhagavan desitavan? ibid, ctd.) 

‘Indeed’ translates eva, a small Sanskrit enclitic which is ambigu¬ 
ous and hence difficult to translate with certainty, since it can 
strictly stress ‘only’ as well as simply giving emphasis, in the way 
I have translated it here. 

The point is not valid, because the creation of those two vehi¬ 
cles was as [rungs of] a ladder- [or stepping-stones-] which are 
purely so that one gains that which is to be gained through, [i.e. 
that which is the goal of,] the Mahayana. For it has been taught- 
‘This means has been created by the Buddhas to be as it were a 
ladder for a beginner to reach the ultimate truth.’ ( Alokamdla , 
v.176) 

In the Saddharmapundarika too it is taught- 
‘There is one vehicle, and one way, and one is this teaching of the 
guides. I teach [a plurality of] vehicles as devices in accordance 
with my skillfulness in means.’ 

And Nagarjuna taught- ‘Since the Dharmadhatu is undivided, 
the Way is undivided, master. You have spoken the three vehicles 
in order to convert beings.’ ( Nairupamyastava , v.21) 

And elsewhere also, [Dharmaklrti] said- 
As for liberation, [it arises] from seeing emptiness. All the other 
meditations have that [seeing] as their purpose. ( Pramdnavarttika , 
Pramanasiddhi chapter, v.253ab, transl. franco 1997:82) 
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(tan na, mahdydnaprdpyaprdpanartham eva sravakapratyekayana- 

sopdnayor nirmanat. tad uktam- 

ddikarmikasattvasya paramdrthdvatdrane 

upayas tv ayam sambuddhaih sopanam iva nirmitah. 

saddharmapundarike ’py uktam- 

eka hi yana nay as ca ekah ekd ceyam desand nayakanam 

upayakausalya mamevarupamyantraniyanany upadarsayami. 

nagarjunapadair apy uktam- 

dharmadhdtor asambhedadyanabhedo x ’sti na, prabho. 
yanatritayam dkhyatam tvaya sattvavataratah. 
anyatrapy uktam- 

muktis tu sunyatadrstes tadarthdh sesabhavanah} TaRaAvall 21- 
22) 

This passage was prefaced with the disclaimer that the author 
would not enter into public apologetics of Tantra. Next came 
the verse of Tripitakamala which elevates the ‘science of Tantra 
(mantrasastra) above other Buddhisms for four reasons, but not, 
as the first words of the verse concede (ekarthatve ’py), because it 
is correct whereas the rest are wrong. Nevertheless, the objection 
is made that if the Mahayana itself contains the true teaching, 
surely the other non-Mahayana traditions are redundant? In the 
following Advayavajra treads a double path of acknowledging that 
all yanas, are one, while at the same time demoting the Sravaka 
and Pratyeka ways to lowly rungs on the climb to the goal (prd- 
pya) which is, by implication, only obtainable in the Mahayana. 
They may just be stepping stones, but as the Mahayana ‘Lotus 
of the Good Law’ verse proclaims they are mechanisms ( yantra ) 
invented out of necessity through the power of the Buddhas 
insight into the means necessary (upayakausalya) for his mission. 

2 yanabhedo] corr.: ed. dhyanabhedo; cf. same verse in Subhasitasamgraha 
1903:388, cited below p.91. 

3 sunyatadrstes tadarthah sesabhavanah] franco 1997:82: ed. sunyatadrstis 
tadarthasesabhavana iti. 
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In Advayavajra’s text the Mahayana is one, including Tantric 
Buddhism within it. Because the Mantranaya is not to be openly 
analysed, its place in the argument is taken by the substitute 
Mahayana, which may not be a good fit. The resultant passage 
is thus finally little more than a reflex of one strand, the ekaydna 
view, of Mahayana theory. Moreover, the single ydna, once all is 
said and done, is ultimately besides the point, as could also be 
illustrated by the Buddhas famous simile of the raft ( kullupama 
MN i. 134—135). Not only is there no function any more for the 
ydna to fulfil, but it thereby ceases to have any existence. Before 
signing off, Advayavajra’s final citation is of the Lankavatara : 

There is no end of vehicles, as long as the mind is preoccupied. 

But once the mind has ceased its revolving there is no vehicle, 
nor indeed beings in motion. 

(ydnanam nasti vai nisthayavac cittam pravartate 

pardvrtte tu vai citte na ydnam ndpi ydyinah. TaRaAvall p.22= 

LaAv p.135) 

Much longer than the Tattvaratnavali, and anonymous, is the 
Subhasitasamgraha, which also explains the relative virtues of dif¬ 
ferent types of Buddhism, from the Tantric Buddhist point of 
view. The text quotes the same verse of Nagarjuna as Advayavajra 
did (cf. above p.89), in support of its citation of the opening line 
of Dignaga’s Prajndpdramitdpindarthasamgraha : 

‘The non-dual knowledge which is the Perfection of Wisdom is 
the Tathagata.’ 

If it is the Perfection of Wisdom which is established in every 
Vehicle, how then can the Vehicles be divided? 

(yad dha-prajndparamitdjndnam advayam, sa tathagata iti. prajn- 
aparamitaiva cet sarvayane vyavasthita katharn tarhi yanabhedah? 
dha- 

dharmadhator asambhedadyanabhedo ’sti na, prabho. 
ydnatritayam akhydtam tvaya sattvavataratah. SuSam 1903:388) 

Once again it is the Perfection component of the Mahayana 
which is said to be represented throughout Buddhism, because 
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it is itself above all non-dual, if only in the form of the identical 
Tathagata, ensuring unity within the diversity of Ways. 

That work also quotes Tripitakamala in response to its own 
earlier question: ‘What is the means?’ (SuSam 1903:397): 

Many means have been taught in the mantra system according 
to the two stages of generation and completion, because of the 
force of people’s propensities. 

(yatpunar uktam ‘kas ca updya’ iti atrocyate. sattvasayavasad utpa- 
ttyutpannakramapratyekabhedena bahutaropdyo mantrasdstre de- 
sitah. SuSam 1904:31) 

Then follows Tripitakamala’s verse, and: 

Therefore, in this way there are many methods even in the com¬ 
pletion stage. 

(.tasmdd anena kramenotpannakrame 4 ’pi bahupdyah) 

Quotes from the siddhas and various tantras are given to explain 
the variety of methods, one of Tripitakamala’s four distinguishing 
features of Tantric Buddhism. 

Tripitakamdla’s Nayatrayapradipa 

Unfortunately, Tripitakamala’s work, the Nayatrayapradipa , sur¬ 
vives only in its Tibetan translation {Tshul gsum gyi sgron ma). 
We have already seen his verse cited twice, and it was repeat¬ 
edly quoted as an important statement of faith in the unity in 
diversity of Buddhism. But the author is not accredited in the In¬ 
dian citations, a feature common enough in such literature, and I 
know of no discussion of the text there. The Tibetan translation 
attributes it to *Tripitakamala, which can easily be emended to 
Tripitakamala (as is silently done in the published catalogues); 

4 Bendall notes that de la Vallee Poussin suggested to him that - 
utpattikrama- must be meant, but that is probably incorrect. 
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better ‘Who has as a garland the three baskets’ [of scripture], 
than ‘Who has as an impurity the three baskets’. It is also possible 
that Tripitakamala is a haplographical error for *Tripitakakamala. 
Unfortunately the Tibetan translation is often very obscure and 
needs a great deal of correction, making it sometimes unusable 
for my purposes here. 

The Greatness of the Mahayana 

The text proceeds through a definition of the hierarchy of the 
three ways ( naya , tshul ) in the title, but here the three are: the Sra- 
vakayana (nyan thos kyi thegpa) followed by the two subdivisions 
of the Mahayana { thegpa chen po). After discussing the Sravakaya- 
na, Tripitaka says: 

[Now I] shall explain what distinguishes the Mahayana from the 
Way of the Tirthikas {mu stegs kyi tshul)-. 

The Mahayana is superior because of the previous vow [of the 
Bodhisattva to postpone non-dynamic {*pratisthita) enlighten¬ 
ment out of compassion for all beings], and because of the entry 
[into the way of the Bodhisattva], and also because of its profun¬ 
dity [in doctrine {darsana), the truth of emptiness,] and excel¬ 
lence, [the enactment of compassion {caryd),] and because [one] 
obtains [thereby] the irreversible fruit [which obtains from the 
eighth, if not the seventh, Bodhisattva stage onwards (cf. below 
P- 247 )]- 

{mu stegs kyi tshul las theg pa chen po’i khyad par gang yin pa de 
brjodpar bya’o / 

/ smon lam dang ni ’jug pa dang / 

/ de bzhin zab dang rgya che nyid / 

/ mi Idog ’bras bu thob bas kyang / 

/thegpa chen po khyad par ’phags! NaTraPra D13V3-4, P13133-4). 

After a few folios of demonstration of the superiority of the 
Paramitamahayana over the Way of Sravakas we come to Tantric 
Buddhism: 
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Here [one might] object: ‘If the Way of the Perfections, which 
[consists of the above-named features,] the previous vow [of the 
Bodhisattva] and so on, teaches [the means for] accumulating 
the cause [s] of the fruit which is the highest enlightenment, then 
what, given that the previous vow and so on are causes for at¬ 
taining the irreversible state (mi ’pho ba’ignas ; *avaivartyapada ), 
is the point of teaching the Mantramahayana ? [Moreover], that 
[fruit, i.e.] omniscience, arises from the fulfilment (rab kyi mthar 
thugpa nyid, *agranistha) of the practice of each of the [four brah- 
mavihdras ] Loving Kindness ( maitri ), Compassion (karund) and 
so on, and from the [perfection of] Giving ( dana ) which is mo¬ 
tivated ( kun nas slong ba) thereby, and from the perfection of 
Discipline (slid), and [the perfections ksanti, virya, dhydna, and 
especially also ,prajhd\. In the Mantranaya rites are taught which 
normally (phal cher) contradict these \brahmavihdras and the 
perfections they motivate], [namely] the practices of Overpow¬ 
ering ( vasikarana ), Bewitching (abhicdra) and so on. In as much 
as these are caused by Passion ( rdga ) and the other [kiesas], they 
are not motivated by Loving Kindness (maitri)! 

(/ dir brgalbagal te bla na medpa’i byang chub kyi ’bras bu’i rgyu’i 
tshogs ni smon lam la sogs pa yin par pha rol tu phyin pa’i tshul las 
ston la/ de Itar na smon lam la sogs pa ni mi ’pho ba’ignas thob pa’i 
rgyur gyur pa nyid yin pas gsang sngags kyi theg pa chen po bstan 
pas ci zhig by a / mam pa thams cad mkhyen pa te yang byams pa 
dangsnying rje la sogs pa ma lus pa goms par by as pa’i rab kyi mthar 
thug pa nyid dang / des kun nas slong bad sbyin pa dang / tshul 
khrims la sogs pa las ’byung ba yin no / / gsang sngags kyi tshul las 
ni phal cher de dang ’gal ba’i bya ba mams kun du ston te / dbang 
du bya ba dang / mngon spyod la sogs pa’i las mams ni ’dod chags 
la sogs pa’i rgyu las byung ba’i phyir byams pas 5 6 kun nas slong ba 7 
ma yin la / NaTraPra D i6r2-5, P 1734-7). 


5 slong ba’i] D: P blang ba i 

6 byams pas] D: P byams pa’i 

7 slong ba] D: P bslang ba 
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The objection is a prologue to why the Mantranaya is excellent, 
attacking what will be defended. Here we enter into the apolo¬ 
getics of Tantric Buddhism. 

The first question is what is the use of introducing Tantric 
Buddhism when the Way of the Perfections has already been 
shown to be sufficient for winning an irreversible enlightenment. 
The attainment of this goal is said to be brought about through 
the four kinds of boundless love taught already in the earliest 
Buddhist scriptures, together with the Mahayana perfections they 
inspire. A Bodhisattva applies himself to the enactment of his 
boundless love through perfecting giving and the rest, which is 
the realisation of his primary vow, to work for the benefit of all 
sentient beings. 

Even before the Higher Yoga Tantras, Tantric Buddhism taught 
‘the four rites’ {catuh karmani, las bzhi\ Snellgrove 1987:238, cf. 
also Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Yogatantra Skorupski 1983:68-72, 
220-224). The two referred to here are ‘getting someone into 
your power’ and ‘tranquilising’ {santika, equivalent to abhicara). 
These are objected to since they contradict the depiction of the 
Buddhist path as all love and good behaviour. 

The objector created by Tripitaka complains about the four 
non-soteriological rites, but does not even mention the sexual 
relations famously involved in Higher Tantric practice. Never¬ 
theless, it is probably on his mind, because the following line 
points up the opposition between compassion ( maitri , karund ), 
and passion ( rdga ). Passion is a defilement ( klesa ) because it is 
bound up with the other two klesas, delusion ( moha ) and hatred 
( dvesa ), 

Anyway, the text continues, it is part of the scriptural tradition, 
and thus incontrovertible that passion leads to trouble: 

The Lord has said that practices which involve raga and so on 

bring about bad rebirths. [And] it is taught in the Saddharma- 

smrtyupasthana, for example: 
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‘Those afflicted by passion, the goose and pigeon and so on, and 
the ass, being passionate, [they] go [endlessly] from rebirth to 
rebirth.’ 

(dod chags la sogs pa la rab tu ’jug pa’i las mams las ni ngan ’gror 
’gro bar bcom Idan ’das kyis gsungs te / dam pa’i chos dran pa nye 
bar gzhagpa la sogs pa las / 

’dod chags kyis ni gdungs pa mams / 

/ ngang pa phug ron la sogs dang / 

/ bong bu ’dod chags can mams kyis % 

/ / skye gnas sngon 8 9 sogs skye gnas skye / zhe bshadpa yin no / ibid, 
ctd.) 

Passion is an animal instinct, the indulgence of which will 
bring one to an animal rebirth if not worse. Tantric Buddhism 
is worse than useless, the initial objection, because it generates 
passion which drives one on in the round of samsara. 

Furthermore, [the objection continues,] the teaching here [in 
the Mantranaya] of rites such as those to be enjoyed ( bza’bayin 
pa , *bhaksya ) and those not to be enjoyed, is not praised even 
by those beings in samsara who are not wise, so {na), how could 
those greatly compassionate ones who regard all beings without 
exception as like an only son engage therein? 

[gang yang ’dir bza’ ba dang / bza’ ba ma yin pa la sogs pa’i by a ba 
ston pa de ni mam par mkhas pa dang bral ba’i ’khor ba pa mams 
kyis kyang bsngags pa ma yin naji Itar ’gro ba ma lus pa la bu gcig 
pa Itar sems pa’i snying rje chen po dang Itan pa mams de la jug 
par ’gyur / ibid, ctd.) 

The first part of the argument here is that it is common-sense 
to vilify and be disgusted by antinomian, shocking or bizarre be¬ 
haviour. Tantric Buddhism is presented as prima facie beyond 
the pale of respectable society. However, albeit these rites are not 


8 kyis] D: P kyi 

9 sngon] D: P srii 
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praised by those who are not wise, that still leaves room for them 
to be appreciated by the wise. But excellence in intelligence is 
nought without compassion. A Bodhisattva could not possibly 
bring himself to perform such rites, directed towards the broth¬ 
erhood of man he looks on as his only child. 

The Four Distinctions of the Mantranaya 

The opposition has objected that Tan trie Buddhism cannot 
be compatible with the rest of the Mahayana, let alone have any 
intrinsic value or superiority. The time has come for Tripitaka to 
put his case for the Mantranaya: 

Now, the Lord taught the Mantramahayana as a special cause 
(fvisistahetu) for those who have a mind free of error (bio phyin 
ci ma logpa’i sems dang Idan pa-, * aviparyasabuddhisankalpa/citta) 
[and] belong to the class ( *kula ) of the great-souled ones l? maha¬ 
tmas). 

(/ gsang sngags kyi thegpa chen po ni bdag nyid che ba nyid 10 de’i 
rigs can gyis u bio phyin ci ma log pa’i sems dang Idan pa la I bcom 
Idan ’das kyis khyadpargyi rgyu nyid du ston par mdzad de / ibid, 
ctd.) 

Tantric Buddhism is a special instance for only the very highly 
qualified, but it is not in opposition to the rest of the Mahayana, 
as is stated in introducing the verse which we have already seen 
cited in Sanskrit sources: 

Since this [Mantranaya] has the same goal as the Paramitanaya, 
it should be explained what its distinction is: 

Although the goal is the same, the Tantric teaching is superior to 
[the Paramitanaya] because it is not confused, has many means, 
is not difficult, and is appropriate for those of keen faculties. 


che ba nyid] D: not in P 

de’i rigs can gyi] conj. Isaacson: de’i rigs can gyis 
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Thus, although there is no difference between the two Maha- 
yanas, that of mantras and that of perfections, with regard to 
the result, described [already above for example] as nondual om¬ 
niscience, nevertheless, the mantramahdydna is superior to the 
pdmmitdmahdydna by virtue of those four distinctions. 

{de yangpha rol tu phyin pa’i thegpa chen po dang don gcigpa las 
de’i khyadpar gang dagyodpa de brjodpar bya’o / 

/ don gcig nyid na’ang 12 ma rmongs dang I 
/ thabs mang dka’ bcA 2 ’ medphyir dang / 

/ dbangpo rnon po’i dbang byas pas 14 / 

/ sngags kyi bstan bcos khyad par ’phags I5 / 

/ di Itar gnyis su med pa’i mam pa thams cad mkhyen par bshad 
pa’i ’bras bu ni sngags dang pha rol tu phyin pa’i theg pa chen po 
gnyis la khyad par med pa yin mod kyi ’on kyang rab tu dbye ba 
mam pa bzhi po de dag gis ' 6 pha rol tu phyin pa’i theg pa chen po 
las sngags kyi theg pa chen po khyad par du ’phags pa nyid yin no / 
ibid, ctd.) 

Tripitaka claims that the goal of the two forms of the Maha- 
yana is one and the same. But his famous verse does distinguish 
(i.e. both differentiate and elevate above) the Mantramahayana 
from the Paramitamahayana for four reasons, which he goes on 
to explain in such a way that the Perfection Vehicle is left looking 
like a highly unreliable form of transport. 

Lack of Confusion 

Of these, [firstly,] why is the ‘lack of confusion’? 

The wise [and] greatly compassionate [one] considers, [and] 
seizes upon the best of means. Spurning inferior (lit. natural: 


12 na’ng] D: P na 

13 dka’ ba] D: P dkar ba 

14 byas pas] D: P byas bas 

15 ekarthatve ’py asammohat bahupayad aduskarat 
riksnendriyadhikarac ca mantrasastram visisyate. 

16 de dag gis] D: P dag gis 
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tha-mal-pa, *prdkrta) means he attains the state of irreversible 
(*avaivartya ) [enlightenment]. 

There are Bodhisattvas who practise the perfections and act with¬ 
out any confusion. And these who thus perform [the perfections] 
of giving etc., by means of the totally pure fruit [of not making a 
conceptual distinction] in reality ( de-nyid-la ) between [the three 
spheres of] gift, giver, and recipient, are thus [also] at the level of 
the perfection of wisdom. If in reality, although not completely 
confused [with regard to the lack of inherent existence of these 
spheres], they fall into that class (rigs, *gotra) [of confusion in 
performing the perfections] and engage in external giving and so 
on, [then,] because of not having very sharp faculties, they will 
realise enlightenment [only] after a long time. But those who do 
[their] practice with mantras do not suffer from this confusion. 
If they want to perfect the perfections, [and] because their facul¬ 
ties are sharp, from the first they undertake the practice in such 
a way that they perfect giving and so on. 

(/ de la ma rmongs pa 17 ni diyin te /ganggi phyir / 
mkhas pa snying rje cher Idan pa / 

/ dpyad de thabs kyi mchog len cing / 

/ tha malpa yd* thabs smad nos / 

/ mi ’pho bayi 19 gnas thob po / 

/pha rol tu phyin pa la spyodpa’i byang chub sems dpa’ mams ni 
shin tu ma rmongs pa la ’jugpa yin te / de yang gang ’di Itar sbyin 
pa la sogs pa la ’jugpa ni / de nyid la sbyin par bya ba dang / sbyin 
pa po dang / len pa po’i ’bras bu mam par dag pa’i sgo nas shes rab 
kyi pha rol tu phyin pa la gnas par ’gyur ro / / de nyid kyis no 10 
’di ni shin tu ma rmongs su zin kyang de’i rigs su Ihung bas phyi’i 
sbyin pa la sogs pa la rab tu ’jug cing / shin tu dbang po rno bad 1 
mayin pasyun ringpos byang chub mngon par rtogs par ’gyur ro / 
/ gsang sngags kyi sgo’i spyad pa spyod pa mams la ni rmongs pa ’di 


17 ma rmongs pa] P: D rmongs pa 

18 tha mal pa yi] D: P tha mal pa i 

19 mi ’pho ba yi] D: P mi ’pho ba’i 

20 de nyid kyis na] D: P de nyid kyis ni 

21 rno na] D: P ma ba 
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yod pa ma yin te / de pha rol tu phyin pa yongs su rdzogs par ’dod 
pa na dbangpo rnon po nyidyin pa’iphyir dangpo kho nar ’di Itar 
mam par dpyod pa la ’jug ste / ji Itar na sbyin pa la sogs pa yongs 
su rdzogs par ’gyur / ibid, ctd.) 

This passage begins to explain what risk of confusion and hence 
failure lurks in the Paramitanaya. In the verse a distinction is 
made between excellent means ( updya ) and inferior means, called 
natural and referring, as we shall see, to literalistic enactment. 

It is fundamental to the Perfection of Wisdom literature that 
the three spheres ( trimandala ) of giving must be pure (cf. BHSD 
s.v. for refs, to Satasahasrika Prajnapdramitd 92.15 and Siksd- 
samuccaya 183.11). In order for the giving to be pure it must 
be done unselfishly (according to Edgerton in his dictionary, 
BHSD s.v.), i.e. without any calculation of the currency of merit 
to be gained thereby. But this is a weaker condition than that 
which underlies Tripitaka’s argument. For that is based on the 
primacy of thought over action, an apologetic all-pervasive in the 
Mahayana and based on the historical Buddhas own teachings. 
Here one must understand truly that such apparent identities as 
gift, giver and recipient (the three spheres) are illusory, the result 
of unenlightened dichotomising, or projecting an inherent exis¬ 
tence onto anything. This is the strong sense of giving unselfishly 
or selflessly. 

We find the same point made in the Tattvasiddhi. This treatise 
offers a fascinating in-depth apologetic for physical relations and 
sensuality in general. Unfortunately constraints of time and space 
have prevented me from entering into the many arguments of 
that text here (but cf. for one of them my ‘Tantric Buddhism and 
Aesthetics: Art and Morality,’ Onians forthcoming). 

Near the beginning of that text the author is striving to demon¬ 
strate that objects of the senses are not per se causes of passion 
and hence of endless reincarnation. He says that: 

these same [sense objects] do not become causes of the bondage 
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of transmigration, thanks to a qualified superimposition and a 
likewise [qualified] transformation. [This is so] {iti) because of 
the [comparable] non-perception of the [distinctions between] 
gift, giver and recipient when [those] three spheres are purified 
[of the false superimposition of a distinct existence ( svabhava )]. 

(na ca ete ’pi visistasamdropdt xx tathaparinamdc ca samsdraba- 
ndhahetukd bhavanti iti trimandalaparisuddhatvad deyadayaka- 
parigrahakapratilabdheh-, TaSi p.3) 

For the author of the Tattvasiddhi, even giving, one of the perfec¬ 
tions, can be used as an analogy for the danger of engaging with 
even the most erotic components of the sensual life. Both are 
innocuous provided they are purified of the illusory distinctions 
between the three spheres of an action. 

However, here, with Tripitaka the logic seems to be pushed 
one stage further, so that it is actually a mistake to ‘engage in 
external giving’ (phyi’i sbyin, *bahyadana). This intellectual error 
of confounding the material with the ideal is one aspect of the 
confusion of Bodhisattvas in the Perfection carriage of the Maha- 
yana. Another is the practical ramifications of that same confusion 
as the text goes on to detail: 

If [you] say that [the perfection of giving] is giving up [one’s] 
head, foot, hand etc., that is wrong. [For,] giving and so on are 
called perfections in as much as they are perfect, and perfec¬ 
tion is realising all at once the wishes of all, and that is itself 
the fruit of samadhi. It is impossible fully to care (gso ba) for 
limitless sentient beings by [giving up one’s unique] actual head. 
Therefore, realising that giving up head and hand and foot is an 
inferior means, they seek the best of means. And this [best of 
means, in turn,] is none other than the samadhi of wisdom and 
means. Thus, this practitioner who [practices] by means (sgor) 
of mantras, being keen of faculties, [and] learned in the correct 


visistasamaropat] corr.: ed. -samaropah 
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means, sees countless realms of sentient beings as tormented by 
the three horrors, however illusory [those beings] actually are. 

( mgo bo dang rkang pa dang I lag pa la sogs pa btang bas so zhe na 
/ di ni rigs pa ma yin te / pha rol tu phyin pas sbyin pa la sogs pa 
pha rol tu phyin pa’i ming ’thob pa yin la / pha rol tu phyin pa 23 
yang thams cad kyi mngon par dod pa rig caryongs su rdzogs par 
byed pa yin la / de yang ting nge ’dzin gyi ’bras bu nyid yin gyi / 
phyi rol gyi 24 mgo bos ni sems can mtha’yas payongs sugso bar nus 
pa ma yin no 11 de bas na mgo bo dang lag pa dang rkang pa la 
sogs pa 1 ^ sbyin pa tha mal pa’i thabs nyid yin par nges par bzung 
nas thabs kyi mchog tshol bar byed do 11 de yang thabs dang shes 
rab kyi ting nge ’dzin las gzhan mayin no 11 de bas na gsangsngags 
kyi sgor spyod pa ’di ni dbang po rnon po yin zhing / phyin ci ma 
log pa’i thabs la mkhas pas sems can gyi khams mtha’ yas pa sgyu 
ma Ita bu’i rang bzhinyinyangsdug bsngalgsum gyisgdungspa la 
bstas nas / NaTraPra ibid, ctd.) 

Apparently one cannot be of benefit to all life forms by offering 
up one’s single head. Yet we might object that it should practically 
be possible, but only after an extremely long time period of time, 
of many self-sacrifices and rebirths. This is what is implied in 
Tripitaka’s previous paragraph where literalistic donors of body 
parts are said to be capable of attaining enlightenment only after 
a very long time. Compare the Buddhas physical sacrifices as 
a Bodhisattva destined for enlightenment: he clearly thought it 
was worthwhile. In the Mahayana a Bodhisattva of the tenth 
level is enlightened, he has attained nirvana, but restrains himself 
from becoming a fully perfected Buddha. His enlightenment is 
non-fixed ( apratisthitanirvdna , cf. BHSD s.v. for ref. to Levi’s Su- 
trdlamkdra transl. iii.3 n.4) so that he can continue to toil in the 
round of samsdra, being endlessly reborn to act for the sake of all 
sentient beings. 


23 phyin pa] D: P song pa 

24 phyi rol gyi] D: P pha rol gyi 

25 la sogs pa] D: P la sogs 
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From this perspective the programme of Tantric Buddhism 
appears to be highly individualistic, one could say selfish. But 
Tripitaka will argue that Tantric Bodhisattvas can in fact act in 
such a way as to bring all beings to enlightenment all at once. 
Tantric Buddhism is thus not only the express lane in as much 
as one achieves enlightenment in this very life, but is a fast and 
enormous people carrier, because anyone practising it will in¬ 
evitably be a Bodhisattva and will therefore be bringing all to 
enlightenment with him. 

The best of means in this passage is the meditative concentra¬ 
tion on wisdom and means fprajnopdyasamddhi) . This samddhi 
is emblematic of what one can call the dematerialisation of means 
in Buddhism. 

Already in the Pali Canon, the very first pair of verses of the 
Dhammapada proclaim that all human conditions are preceded 
by mind ( manopubbamgama dhamma ), and that the experience 
of pleasure or pain, respectively, is contingent on the purity or 
impurity of one’s mind ( manasd pasannena bhdsati vd karoti vd, 
tato nam sukkham anveti-, manasdpadutthena bhdsati vd karoti vd, 
tato nam dukkham anveti , Dhp w.1-2). The first two thirds of the 
first of these verses is quoted in Sanskrit in an important Tantric 
Buddhist text, the Cittavisuddhiprakarana of Aryadeva, without 
the punchline which completes the quote ( manahpurvangama 
dharma manahsrestha manojavdh, 26 manasd hd 1 prasannena bhd- 
sate vd karoti vd. CiViPra v.io). Instead, Aryadeva cites the Vinaya 
story where: 

An old man was directed by a slumbering monk to go quickly 
to a place; because of the rapidity of motion the old fellow had 
a fall and he died; now apparently the sin of causing death to 
the old man seems to devolve on the slumbering monk; but as 
the intention of the monk in ordering the old man to hasten to 
a particular place was very good, he should not be held morally 


2 6 manojavah] CiViPra.: Dhp manomaya 

27 hi] CiViPra: Dhp ce 
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responsible for the death of the old man and thus he commits 
no sin. The authority of the Vinaya is also referred to here which 
holds that unintentional causing of death is no sin on the part of 
a man possessing no wicked mind. (CiViPra w.11-13, summary 
transl. Dasgupta 1950:199) 

The Cittavisuddhiprakarana. is an important text for the question 
of general Tantric Buddhist apologetics, but like the Tattvasiddhi 
we will have no further opportunity to discuss it here. The two 
texts form the main sources for Dasgupta’s chapter ‘The argu¬ 
ment of the Tantric Buddhists in defence of their yoga (1950:197- 
217). 

Tripitaka goes on to clarify how the doctrine of the three bodies 
(, trikaya ) facilitates perfect fulfilment of the needs of all sentient 
beings through the perfection of giving. His implication is that 
this is misunderstood in standard Mahayana practice: 

Those who are in the variety of conditions where reality is ob¬ 
scured by their innate ignorance, generate patience [and] they 
uncover reality. In order to clear away the darkness of ignorance, 
they meditate on the favour of countless kinds of beings which 
are, [as it were magically,] created ( sprul pa, *nirmita) by ig¬ 
norance [and so they] generate great compassion. Because [this 
compassion] has an infinity of objects, the nondual samadhi of 
wisdom and means is perfected. Thus, by force of mental cultiva¬ 
tion in every direction and without interruption, all obscuration 
is gradually destroyed, [and] one attains the totally pure Dharma 
realm ( suvisuddhadharmadhatu). Then, in accordance with the 
application of one’s previous vow (pranidhana) , whose nature is 
to be king of the wish-fulfilling jewel ( cintamani ), one applies 
oneself to the end desired of endless realms of sentient beings, by 
the flow [of] assemblies of emanations. In this situation, if one 
gives all to all with great compassion, for as long as an auspicious 
aeon ( bhadrakalpa), without going outside time, the perfection 
of giving is perfected. But the inferior giving of [one’s actual] 
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body and the other [inferior practices] do not have this charac¬ 
teristic, and so are not posited as perfections. 

(ma rig pa de nyid kyis de kho na nyid x8 g.yogs pa’i gar gyi mam. 
par dgod pa sna tshogs par gnas pa dag gis 29 phyir mi bzod pa 
bskyed nas 30 de kho na nyid mam par ’byed cing / ma rig pa’i rab 
rib mam par bsal bar by a ba’i phyir / ma rig pas sprul pa’i gro ba’i 
dbye ba mtha’yas pa mngon par gdon pa’i bsam pas snying rje chen 
po mngon sum du byed cing/yul mtha’yaspa nyid kyis thabs dang 
shes rab gnyis su medpa’i ting nge ’dzin rab tu rtogs pa yin no II de 
Itar phyogs chad pa medpa dang rgyun mi ’chadpargoms pa’i stobs 
kyis rim gyis sgrib pa thams cad yongs su zad de shin tu mam par 
dag pa’i chos kyi dbyings thob nas / yid bzhin gyi nor bu’i rgyal po’i 
bdag nyid can smon lam gyi rab tu sbyor baji Ita bas sems can gyi 
khams mtha’ yas pa mams sprul pa’i tshogs rab ’byams gyis mngon 
par ’dodpa’i don la sbyor bar ’gyur ro / / gnas skabs der ni snying 
rje chen pos thams cad la thams cad dus las ma ’das par bskal ba ¥ 
bzangpo nyid du ster bar ’gyur bas na sbyin pa’i pha rol tu phyin 
pa yongs su rdzogs par ’gyur ro / / tha mal ba’i 32 lus sbyin pa la sogs 
pa la ni mtshan nyid deyodpa ma yin pas pha rol tu phyin par mi 
gzhaggo / NaTraPra ibid, ctd.) 

The perfection of giving can only be perfected when the agent 
of giving emanates himself in countless forms which are tailored 
by analogy to the innumerable sentient beings which are them¬ 
selves nothing but emanations, without independent concrete 
existence. The same is true for the remaining perfections of the 
root list of six, namely morality, patience or forbearance, heroic 
energy, concentration and, as the summum bonum, wisdom: 
Likewise, the perfection of ethical behaviour ( sila ) is perfected, 
by perfecting the pure morality of acting for the benefit of sen¬ 
tient beings, and so on. By assemblies of emanations, indeed, 


28 nyid] D: P nyid kyis 

29 dag gis] D: P dag gi 

30 bskyed nas] D: P skyes nas 
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acting purely for the benefit of all sentient beings, one has the 
patience ( ksanti ) [to suffer] the torments caused by another; 
[this] is the perfection of forbearance. And [as for] heroic vigour 
(■virya ): when one fulfills all needs, [and] achieves simultane¬ 
ously all needs and mental desires, the perfection of virya is 
perfected. Meditation ( dhydna ) becomes a perfection when one 
has attained the samadhi of the level [s] of all [the four] dhydna 
(*sarvadhyanavasthasamadhi ). The perfecting of the perfection 
of wisdom [is what] makes these [others] perfections, [and] thus 
the perfections are perfected. And the other qualities [of the Pa- 
ramitamahayana], means and [the ten] powers ( bala ), the [previ¬ 
ous Bodhisattva] vow ( pranidhana), and knowledge ( jhdna ) and 
so forth, these are perfected [by] the perfection of wisdom. This 
is the lack of confusion of practising the mantmcaryd as opposed 
to paramitdyoga. 

(/ de nyid ni sems can gyi don bya ba’iyang dagpa’i tshul khrims la 
sogs payongs su rdzogs par byedpa yin pas / tshul khrims kyipha rol 
tu phyin payongs su rdzogs pa yin no / sprul pa’i tshogs kyis kyang 
srog chags thams cad la yang dag par phan ’dags- ,3 shinggzhan gyi 
gnod pa byas pa bzod par gyur pa ni bzod pa’i pha rol tu phyin pa’o 
/ / brtson ’grus kyang de’i tshe gang gis don thams cad grub cingdgos 
pa 34 thams cad dangyid la ’dodpa mams cig car ’thob par gyur pa 
de ni de’i brtson ’grus kyi pha rol tu phyin pa yongs su rdzogs par 
gyur pa yin noil bsam gtanyang de’i tshe bsamgtan thams cad kyi 
gnas kyi ting nge ’dzin thob pas pha rol tu phyin pa thob pa yin no 
/ / shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa nyid kyang di yongs su rdzogs pa 
’di dag pha rol tu phyin par mam par gzhag pa yin te / de Itar na 
pha rol tu phyin payongs su rdzogs pa yin no 11 gang yang de las 
gzhan pa thabs dang / stobs dang / smon lam dang / ye shes la sogs 
pa’i yon tan de mams ni shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa nyid yongs 
su rdzogs par gyur pa yin te / ’di ni pha rol tu phyin pa’i rnal ’byor 
pa las gsang sngags kyi sgo la spyadpa spyodpa mams ma rmongs 
pa yin no / ibid, ctd.) 


33 phan ’dags] D: P phan ’dogs 
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The main argument is that the perfections of the Mahayana are 
not such unless stamped with the seal of the Perfection of Wis¬ 
dom. When provided with wisdom there should be no confusion. 
Unless the idealist ontology is superimposed on the realist ethic, 
action is in vain. In the end, only understanding this ontology 
really counts. Tantric practice includes this understanding, while 
the practice of the perfections does not. 

One might say that Tripitaka is being more Mahayanist than 
Mahayana Bodhisattvas. He calculates that in their confusion they 
are incapable of properly fulfilling the vow to save all sentient 
beings through the overly literalistic enactment of good deeds 
which have the unintended consequence of precluding further 
activity due to the innate limitations of an individual body and 
one life. According to him, it is only Tantric Buddhism which 
makes correct use of the categories of reality, whereby one should 
be active from an Enjoyment ( sambhoga ) Body base, able thence 
to emanate the multitude of mundanely embodied characters 
required to fulfil the needs of the multitude of those to be saved. 

This is one essential difference between the Mantranaya and the 
Mahayana and the rest of Buddhism (as we saw above p.65ff). 
For in Mahayana Buddhism one finds an ontology and meta¬ 
physics rolled up into one, a one which provides people with 
the ‘mysticism’ they find in this tradition. The idea appears close 
to that of the tathdgatagarbha tradition. The mysticism of the 
Mantranaya is that one is, and one must know one is, identical 
with the ultimate reality. 

A practitioner of the Mantranaya is to achieve identification 
with the Dharmakaya, the highest of the three Buddha bodies, 
also known as the vajrasattva. From there he is simultaneously 
also identical with the Sambhogakaya, and it is from there that 
he is manifest in the conventional world, in a Nirmanakaya, or 
Emanation Body. These identifications are real, so that the prac- 
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titioner is a Buddha. They are to be realised, i.e. the identification 
must both be ‘made real’, but also ‘understood to be already real’. 

This is prefigured in the tathdgatagarbha theory, the idea that 
all beings contain as their essence (-garbha) a/the Buddha-nature 
(cf. Williams 1989:96-105). The parallelism highlights what Paul 
Williams described, with reference to the tathdgatagarbha , as the 
‘tension between innate, inherent enlightenment and becoming 
enlightened’ (1989:97). In the Hevajratantra we find: 

[All] beings are Buddhas, but are obscured by adventitious de¬ 
filement. When that [defilement] is removed, [all] beings are 
Buddhas. This is certain. 

{sattvd buddha eva kin tu dgantukamaldvrtdh 
tasyapakarsanat sattvd buddha eva na samsayah. HT II.iv.69) 

The first half of this verse probably refers back to that of Dhar- 
maklrti {prabhdsvaram idam cittamprakrtyagantavo malah. Prama- 
navdrttika, Pramanasiddhi chapter, v.2o8ab; Franco 1997:85), 
if not directly to the almost identical canonical Pali [prabhas- 
saram idam bhikkhave cittam. tarn ca kho agantukehi upakkilesehi 
upakkilittham AN i.10; Franco ibid) 

Tripitaka’s exegesis of the ‘lack of confusion’ is complete. Next a 
verse introduces the explanation of the Mantranaya’s multiplicity 
of means ( bahupdya): 

Multiplicity of Means 

In order to well accomplish the ends of all sentient beings, the 
teacher of the world taught the one with a great mind (or: *Maha- 
mati) that the best nay a has four features [and] all means. In 
all other Ways ( naya ) the Lord taught asceticism {dkd thub, 
tapas), rules of restraint ( sdom pa, samvara), vows of austerity 
(brtul zhugs, vrata) and so on as the means to attain heaven 
(mtho ris, svarga) and liberation {that pa, moksa). [But] not all 
beings are capable of practising asceticism, restraint etc., because 
some are overpowered by those, since they practise peaceful rites. 
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Therefore, not all sentient beings are served by these [Violently 
ascetic means]. And the Mantramahayana is taught in order 
to yoke all sentient beings to the path of virtue ( dge bai’ lam, 
*kusalapathd), thus its multiplicity of means. 

(/ sems can kun don legs bsgrub phyir / 

/ bio chen la ni thabs thams cad / 

/ dbye ba mam bzhir tshulgyi mchog! 

/ ’gro ba’i ston pas gsungs pa yin / 

/ tshul gzhan^ thams cad du ni bcom Idan das kyis dga’ thub dang 
/ sdom pa dang / brtul zhugs la sogs pa mtho ris dang thar pa thob 
pa’i thabs nyidyin par gsungs la / sems can thams cad dka’ ’thub 
dang sdom pa la sogs pa spyod par nus pa ma yin te I la la ni shin 
tu zhi ba’i las la spyod pa yod pas de’i dbang du mdzad pa yin pa’i 
phyir ro / / de Ita bos na des ni sems can thams cad rje su ’dzin par 
nus pa ma yin no 11 yang gsang sngags kyi theg pa chen po ni sems 
can thams cad dge ba’i lam la sbyor ba’i phyir gsungs te / de bos na 
thabs sna tshogs pa yin no / ibid, ctd.) 

Tripitaka begins by characterising other religious methods as 
rigorous disciplines. One might assume that his tacit claim is that 
austerities do not bring one to enlightenment. This is no more 
than what the historical Buddha himself discovered (cf. above 
p.39f.). Tripitaka seems to be referring to non-Buddhists, since 
the fruits on offer are heaven and liberation ( moksa ), not the 
Buddhist enlightenment ( bodhi or nirvana). But he must also 
be charging non-Tantric forms of Buddhism with monotonous 
harshness, ‘In all other Ways the Lord...’ That accusation is a 
recurrent theme in other Tantric Buddhist authors, as we will see 
(cf. below p.260 and p.296ffi). 

Tripitaka will go on to detail how Tantric Buddhism is the 
only teaching which can cater for all tastes, including the violent. 
The multiplicity of means will be detailed as a bespoke system 
which can be tailored according to one’s predominant affliction 


35 tshul gzhan] D: P tshul gzhir 
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(kles'a). In this regard, I have yet to find a text where consider¬ 
ation is given to the most realistic probability of one candidate 
having a proportion of various kles'as: half passion ( rdga ), a quar¬ 
ter delusion ( moha ), another quarter hatred ( dvesa ), and so on. 
The assumption must be that it is the predominance of one klesa 
in particular which binds one to the unenlightened state. Perhaps 
the long-term prognosis entails dealing with the less prevalent 
klesas each in turn, after the eradication of the preponderant one. 
In general, an interesting comparison might be made between 
the theory of the klesas and the European system of classifying 
men’s natures according to the physical humours, but this is not 
the place to consider such parallels (cf. also the ‘seven kinds of 
noble persons’ in the Visuddhimagga, Nanamoli 1956:682-683) 
Tripitaka has claimed that Tantric Buddhism alone can cater to 
the variety of tastes, or rather unhealthy prejudices and proclivities 
{klesa), of men; he goes on to detail how the specialised catering 
is assessed and then executed: 

The divisions of the [Mantranaya’s] means are: first of all, the 
yogin of the Secret way igsang ba’i tshul, guhyanaya) should as¬ 
certain his own nature, either by himself or through his teacher. 
Desiring to be favoured in accordance with the ascertainment 
[of his nature], he should ascertain the correct teaching thanks 
to [his] teacher. Then, by practising the rite of investigating in a 
dream, or throwing and letting fall a flower, or rituals such as the 
binding of a mudra, one marks ( nye bar mtshon pa, *upalaksana) 
[and] should know to which of the [main] defilements {klesa), 
passion {raga) and so on, and secondary defilements {upaklesa), 
one is especially inclined {kun tu spyodpa). 

{/ de la thabs kyi dbye ba ni diyin te / di na thog ma kho nargsang 
ba’i tshul gyi rnal ’byor pas rang gi rang bzhin rang nyid kyis sam 
de’i bla mas nges par gzung bar bya’o / / nges par gzung ba 36 yang 
rjes su phan gdags pa ’dzin par ’dodpas bla mas phyin ci ma log par 


36 gzung ba] D: P bzung ba 
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bstan pa’i nges pa gzung la / rmi lam du so sor mthong ba’i sgo nas 
by a ba’am me tog babs pa dang / dbab pa’am / phyag rgya being ba 
la sogs pa las sam / spyod pa las nye bar mtshon nas dod chags la 
sogs pa’i nyon mongs pa dang I nye ba’i nyon mongs pa gang la lhag 
par kun du spyod pa yin par shes par bya’o / ibid, ctd.) 

At the very outset of Tantric practice one performs one of 
a large variety of divinations to discover what one’s particular 
affliction may be (cf. for parallel Indian accounts: Sanderson 
1994:88-89). Tantric practice is here called the Secret way (gsang 
ba’i tshul ). From the Tibetan alone that could look like an ellipsis 
of Mantranaya, since the general term the Tibetans use for mantra 
is anyway ‘secret mantra (gsang sngags). But the Sanskrit original 
could equally have been *guhyanaya, and it would be the esoteric 
nature of the path which is being emphasised, at this point when 
the text enters into actual ritual, the preliminary rites of entry 
into an exclusive community. Moreover, the Sanskrit compound 
guhyanaya could also refer to ‘the way to the secret’, the highest 
truth or mystery. Following the Indian cultural tradition, such 
important names are given a variety of glosses, even by a single 
commentator in a single passage. 

Tripitaka talks not only about the kies as, but also about sub¬ 
sidiary klesas, implying a subtler analysis of a defiled person’s 
constitution, somewhat in tune with my earlier conjecture that 
there might have been (but is not known) a more complex recipe 
of which blend of defilements are present in an individual. But 
the following shows that it is the predominant problem which 
counts, and the metaphor of dominance is articulated in the ref¬ 
erences to the ‘lord’ of one’s Buddha family: 

Thus one ascertains [who is] the lord of one’s [Buddha] fam¬ 
ily ( kula ). Then, the mantrin whose practice is passion (rdga), 

[for example], generates the thought of great compassion to¬ 
wards all sentient beings, in accordance with his [previous Bo- 
dhisattva] vow, and visualises himself, in accordance with his 
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own mind, as the Tathagata Amitabha whose nature is the indi¬ 
visible state of passion ( ragavajra). He should do proper worship 
with the instrumental means (yo byad\ *upakarana ) of worship, 
which [instrumental means] are taught in the tantras to be mere 
appearance (migyor tsam; *pratibhdsamatra), and should bear 
in mind ( *anusmarana ) his mantra and mudra , and enter into 
the samadhi called ‘The way of great passion which has as its 
nature infinite joy’ (* anantanandasvabhdvamahardganaya) . [Fi¬ 
nally,] the [practitioner,] whose essence is joy pervaded by great 
compassion, abandons all dichotomising mental constructs (rtog 
pa; kalpand ). 

(/ de Itar rang gi rigs kyi bdag po yang dag par nges par by as nas 
’dod chags la spyodpa’i sngags pas smon lam dang ryes su mthun par 
sems can thams cad la snying rje chen po’i sems bskyed nas bdag nyid 
kyi yid dang rjes su mthun par ’dod chags rdo rje’i ngo bo nyid de 
bzhin gshegspa ’od dpag med du bsam te / rgyud las bshadpa’i mig 
yor tsam gyi bdag nyid can gyi mchod pa’i yo by ad mams kyis yang 
dag par mchod la / rang gi sngags dang phyag rgya rjes su dran te 
/ mtha’yas pa kun du dga’ ba’i bdag nyid can ’dod chags chen po’i 
tshul zhe by a ba’i ting nge ’dzin la snyoms par zhugs la 37 / de yang 
snying rje chen pos khyab pa’i dga’ ba’i 38 bdag nyid can rtog pa 39 
thams cad nye bar spangs pa yin no / ibid, ctd.) 

This paragraph summarises progress in Tantric practice as pre¬ 
scribed for a particular type of Tantric practitioner ( mantrin ), 
one dominated by passion. The form depends on first identify¬ 
ing one’s leading Buddha and then identifying with him. Next, 
as- here- Amitabha, one performs ritual and mental cultivation, 
culminating in the attainment of a meditation {samadhi). That 
samadhi, from its name, appears to be the transformation of the 
defilement passion into great passion {mahdrdga). Great passion 
is in turn nothing but great bliss, the as-it-were angelic brother 

37 zhugs la] D: P zhugs 

38 khyab pa’i dga ba’i] D: P khyab pa’i 

39 rtog pa] D: P rtogs pa 
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of his reflex, the devil, passion. The process described is almost 
identical, mutatis mutandis , for those dominated by either of the 
two other root defilements: 

In the same way, the mantrin whose practice is hatred ( dvesa ), 
and [the mantrin ] whose practice is delusion ( moha ), generate 
the thought of great compassion [towards all sentient beings,] in 
accordance with [their previous Bodhisattva] vow, and generate 
[themselves as, respectively,] the Tathagata Aksobhya whose na¬ 
ture is the vajra of dvesa, or the Lord Vairocana whose nature is 
the vajra of moha, in accordance with [their] own mind. Then 
[they] should do worship with the instrumental means of wor¬ 
ship which is taught in the tantras to be mere appearance. They 
should bear in mind ( *anusmr ) [their] own mantra and mudra, 
and apply themselves to, inter alia, the entry ( snyoms par zhugs, 
*samdpannaf° into the samadhi of‘The way of that which has 
endless hatred as its nature’ (*anantadvesasvabhava), or, [respec¬ 
tively,] ‘ [The way of that which has endless delusion [as its na¬ 
ture]’ ( *anantamoha[svabhdvaj). As for [the defilements] doubt 
( samsaya ) and pride ( mana ), they are not taught separately, since 
they are essentially [the same as] moha and dvesa. 

( / de bzhin du zhe sdang la spyod pa dang / gti mug la spyod pa’i 
sngags pas smon lam dang rjes su mthun pa’i snying rje chen po’i 
sems bskyed la / bdag nyid kyi yid dang rjes su mthun pa’i v zhe 
sdang rdo rje’i ngo bo nyid de bzhin gshegs pa mi bskyodpa’am/ gti 
mug rdo rje’i ngo bo nyid bcom Idan ’das mam par snang mdzad 
du bsgoms la rgyud las bshadpa’i migyor AX tsam gyi bdag nyid can 
gyi mchod pa’i yo by ad mams kyis mchod do / rang gi sngags dang 
phyag rgya yang rjes su dran la / mtha’yas pa’i zhe sdanggi^ bdag 
nyid can nam mtha’ yas pa’i gti mug gi tshul gyi 44 ting nge ’dzin 
la 45 snyoms par zhugs la zhes bya ba la sogs par sbyar bar bya’o / / 


40 snyoms par zhugs (*samapanna), for snyoms par jug, (samapattijl 

41 mthun pa’i] D: P mthun pa 

42 mig yor] D: P mig g.yor 

43 zhe sdang gi] D: P zhe sdang gis 

44 tshul gyi] P: D tshul gyis 

45 ting nge ’dzin la] D: P ti nge ’dzin la 
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the tshom dang nga rgyal dag ni la lar tha mi dad par bshad de / 
de dag nigti mug dang zhe sdanggi bdag nyid can yin pa’iphyir ro 
/ ibid. ctd. - D i 8 v 2, P 19b6) 

Those afflicted by different klesas are to do their practice iden¬ 
tifying with different Buddhas. Two minor klesas are simply col¬ 
lapsed into the corresponding two of the major three, thus cur¬ 
tailing the need for a great multiplicity of means. Tripitaka goes 
on to discuss the means of Tantric practice in extenso, a topic 
which would lead us away from his root verse and its naming of 
four features by which Tantric practice is distinguished (in both 
senses of this word). We shall reenter his text at the point where 
he comes to the alleged lack of difficulty ( aduskara ) in Tantric 
Buddhism. 

Lack of Difficulty 

The Sage ( thub-pa, muni), [the Buddha,] taught [as] the ultimate 
truth ( dam-pa’i don, paramdrtha) that the desired end ( dod-pa’i 
don, *istartha) is attained by applying oneself to whatever one 
desires whenever and in whatever way. 

This is the great ( lhag-pa, *adhika) superiority of the Mantramaha- 
yana. A sentient being attains enlightenment (bodhi ) by bliss 
itself, which is the method, applying himself to whatever object 
he truly desires whenever and in whatever way. That is why it 
has been taught: 

‘Whatever terrible deed ( raudrakarma ) [normally] binds beings 
[in samsdra], can itself [for some] be the means (sopdya ) to release 
from the bond of rebirth.’ (HT II.ii.50) 

So, by teaching means which are appropriate in that way, the 
Lord did not teach a difficult practice in the Mantramahayana. 

(/ gang zhig gang duji Itar ’dod / 

/ de nyid de la nges sbyor zhing / 

/ dod pa’i don ni thob mdzad pa’i / 

/ dam pa’i don ni thub pas gsungs / 

/ di ni gsang sngags kyi theg pa chen po’i lhag pa’i khyadpar yin te 
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/ sems can gangyul gang du am dusgangduji Itar mngon par dod 
par ’gyur pa de de nyid la nges par sbyor zhing thabs bde ba nyid 
kyis byang chub thob par mdzadpa yin no 11 de bas na / 

I skye bo mi bzad pa yi 46 las / 

/ gang dang gang gis beings gyur ba A7 / 

/ thabs dang bcas pa 48 de nyid kyis / 

/ sridpa’i ’ching ba las grol ’gyur / (HT II.ii.50) 

/ zhes gsungs pa yin no 11 de Itar ryes su mthun pa’i thabs ston par 
mdzadpas na /gsang sngags kyi thegpa chenpor ni / bcom Idan ’das 
dka’ ba A9 spyod pa ston par mi mdzad pa yin la / ibid. D 22riff., 

P 2 3 bifF.) 

Tripitaka introduces his new section with a verse which premises 
his argument on a teaching of the historical Buddha himself: the 
highest truth ( paramartha ) is that desired ends (* istartha ) are eas¬ 
ily obtained, with a probable pun on two senses of the Sanskrit 
artha {don). It is quite strong to call this facility of fulfilment 
the highest truth. Yet it is true that one can imagine the Buddha 
assuring his followers that if they desire something, preferably 
enlightenment, nothing is impossible. We considered in the In¬ 
troduction how it is legitimate to desire an end to suffering before 
one can bring it about and thus be liberated from desires which 
are otherwise by nature insatiable (cf. above p.54ff.). 

But Tripitaka goes on to expand on his verse with an apparently 
hedonistic claim that one should indulge every desire and then, 
being blissful, one will be enlightened, a claim which, moreover, 
he privileges as ‘the great superiority’ of the Mantranaya. I should 
briefly clarify here what I mean by equating Tripitaka’s position 
with what we know as hedonism, for there are a variety of be¬ 
liefs which come under that header in the European tradition. 
A synopsis of Western positions is of value here for the sake of 

46 bdzad pa yi] D: P bdzad pa’i 

47 beings gyur ba] D, P: HT ’ching ’gyur ba 

48 thabs dang bcas pa] D, P: HT thabs dang bcas na 

49 dka ba] D: P dka bar 
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comparison and, furthermore, because they are likely to have in¬ 
fluenced or correspond to my own given modes of thought and 
those of a Western readership. 

In the ancient Greek Mediterranean world many schools of 
philosophy claimed that the good, or the good life, is one and 
the same as pleasure (Gk. ‘edone). The following is a summary 
of the already brief entry for hedonism, ancient in the recent Ox¬ 
ford Companion to Philosophy (C.C.W. Taylor in Honderich 
J 995 : 337—339)- Thus, amongst the pre-Socratics, Democritus ad¬ 
vocated what has been called ‘enlightened’ hedonism: that the 
choice of pleasures should be made according to whether they 
contribute to an overall tranquillity (Gk. euthumia, lit. good hu¬ 
mour) in life. Aristippus, on the other hand, asserted that it is the 
pleasure of the moment which is the supreme good. 

In the Gorgias Plato has Socrates differentiate between good 
pleasures and damaging ones, while by the time he himself wrote 
the Republic it is rationality which is the good, and therefore 
pleasant. Aristotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, does argue that 
pleasure is good, but more importantly, he strives to define what 
pleasure is in terms of the actualization of a person’s natural po¬ 
tential. He was followed by the Cyrenaics who maintained that 
it is the pleasure of the moment, and rather bodily than mental 
pleasures, which are the supreme good. Against them was Epicu¬ 
rus who drew the distinction between the pleasure of correcting 
a deficiency in one’s condition and the higher end of being in a 
trouble-free state. 

Of these possibly hubristic simplifications it seems prima facie 
that Aristippus’s pleasure of the moment is the closest match for 
what we find in Tripitaka’s amplification of his verse. But that 
does not take into account the nature of the happiness resultant 
from indulging one’s desires, which Tripitaka identifies as the 
sufficient cause or equivalent of enlightenment. We are not yet 
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in a position to say whether Tripitaka’s idea of bliss is like that of 
Aristotle, whether it is physical, intellectual or moral, or whether 
it corresponds to either of the Epicurean types of pleasure. 

If we turn to more modern Western philosophy, three types of 
hedonism may be distinguished: psychological, evaluative and ra¬ 
tionalizing (J.C.B. Gosling s.v. hedonism, in Honderich 1995:337). 
The first is a strong theory of motivation, that activity is inevitably 
directed towards pleasure, while the second makes a value claim 
that pleasure should be our object, given that there is the alterna¬ 
tive of mistakenly pursuing something else. Similarly, according 
to rationalizing hedonism, it is pleasure as an end that makes 
a choice rational. Further distinctions are between whether the 
pleasure is that of the subject, and so a form of egoism, or that 
of more than the subject alone, or even of all sentient beings, 
and thus altruistic and connected to utilitarian positions. Again, 
one must decide whether one is talking about physical pleasures, 
or intellectual or moral ones. Returning finally to a hedonist of 
history, we should note that Claude-Adrien Helvetius, in the 
eighteenth century, maintained that since action is motivated by 
the desire for pleasure, virtue, being beneficial to society, can be 
encouraged by reward, including sexual gratification (T. Pink s.v. 
Helvetius, in Honderich 1995:351). 

In assessing Tripitaka’s assertion in the light of these models, 
his hedonism is certainly not ‘psychological’, but does seem to 
correspond to the ‘evaluative’ type. Indeed, it would also be ‘ra¬ 
tionalizing’, if enlightenment is, in Buddhist terms, the highest 
form of rationality. He does not here explicitly refer to the ben¬ 
efit of all sentient beings, but we will shortly see that it is that 
common good, absolutely common because of the lack of seg¬ 
regation between self and other, which precludes a Bodhisattva 
seeing difficulty in exercising his altruism. 
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Thus the indulgence of personal pleasure can be precisely the 
pleasure of giving someone else pleasure, by acting for their ben¬ 
efit. This idea ties in with current evolutionary theories. How 
does one explain the origins of virtue, given the elemental bio¬ 
logical fact of the selfish gene? There is said to be no such thing 
as altruism. What looks like altruism can always be reduced to 
self-interest, or the interest of one’s genes. The same paradox ob¬ 
tains in the satirical depiction of the po-faced do-goodery of a 
charitable Christian intent on salvation. 

Nor does Tripitaka here distinguish between kinds of pleasure, 
though the natural sense of his expression would refer to direct 
physical satisfaction. Yet that assumption of bodily pleasures can¬ 
not be extended to apply to erotic pleasure, whereas that will be 
fundamental to the initiations which we come to study in detail. 
Nevertheless, Helvetius’ concept of motivating reward has no 
parallel in Tripitaka’s argument, nor anywhere, as far as I know, 
in Tantric Buddhist texts. 

Following the sentence we have termed hedonistic, Tripitaka 
quotes a well-known verse from the Hevajratantra expressing the 
homeopathic potential of what are otherwise capital sins, pro¬ 
vided one is equipped with Buddhist means, normally compas¬ 
sion. Thus the defining feature of a dreadful deed’s soteriological 
efficacy should be its altruistic intent. But Tripitaka goes on to 
draw a different conclusion, stated in his famous root verse, that 
the Tantric branch of Mahayana Buddhism is distinguished by 
being free of difficulties or hardship. He attributes authorship of 
that way to the Lord, if only in the weak sense that the Bud¬ 
dhas Hevajra and so on, principal authorities in Higher Tantric 
Buddhism, are ‘Lords’ in the same way as Sakyamuni was. 

The passage continues with an allusion to a fine example of 
Prajnapdramita argumentation: 


[Even] in the Perfection of Wisdom and other [texts], a Bo- 
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dhisattva perceives no difficulty (aduskarasamjnt ); it is indeed 
taught thus everywhere. If [you object] that there, it is only a 
concept {ming, samjha), [‘difficulty’,] which is being denied, then 
[I would refute you by asking:] is it not the case that in denying 
the concept the difficulty itself is denied? [Or, to put it another 
way,] if some activity is perceived as hardship then that [activity] 
is hardship and not simply an action. 

(shes rab kyipha rol tu phyin pa la sogspar ni ci nas kyang dka.’ ba 
medpa’i ming dang Idan pa nyid byang chub sems dpaL 0 yin pa de 
Itar ni thams cad du ston par mdzad pa nyid yin no II der ni ming 
tsam zhig bkagpa yin no zhe na / ming bkagpa nyid kyis dka.’ ba 
nyid bkag par gym pa mayin nam / gang zhig byed pa nyid na dka.’ 
ba’i ming ’jug pa de nyid ni dka.’ ba yin gyi by a ba tsam mayin no 
/ ibid, ctd.) 

The Perfection of Wisdom reference can be traced, for instance, 
to the first chapter of th t Astasdhasrikd Prajhdpdramitd. There Sa- 
riputra interrogates Subhuti as to how a Bodhisattva, if he is with¬ 
out origin ( anutpdda ), could do the difficult job ( duskaracarika ) 
which is to endure the experience of so many sufferings ( duhkha - 
ni) for the sake of sentient beings? (yadi c ayusman Subhute bod- 
hisattvo ’py anutpadah kim bodhisattvo duskaracarikan carati ya- 
ni vd tani sattvanam krtaso duhkhany utsahate pratyanubhavitum? 
AbhSAA p.116) Subhuti’s response, eventually to be praised for its 
superlative slipperiness {ibid, p.122), is that a Bodhisattva would 
be unable to act for the vast world’s benefit if he conceived of his 
practice as a hardship {na hy ayusman Sariputra duskarasamjna- 
mjanayitva sakyo aprameyanam asamkhyeydnam sattvanam arthah 
kartum. ibid.). He must think his task a happy one, looking on all 
as members of his immediate family with unconditional generos¬ 
ity, thinking of them as his own self, indeed {ibid, p.117). Just as he 
desires his own release from the suffering of unenlightened being, 
he desires the same for everyone, with the conscious precaution 
that: 


50 byang chub sems dpa] conj. Isaacson: D, P byang chub pa 
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I must not entertain any negative feeling towards them, even 

when I am torn to pieces a hundred times! 

(na ca mayaitesu cittapradosa utpadayitavyo ntasah sataso ’pi chidyama- 

neneti. ibid, pp.117-118) 

The self-exhortation is followed by the positive of the com¬ 
pound Tripitaka cites ( duskarasamjm ibid, p.118; dka’ ba medpa’i 
ming dang Idan pa, *aduskarasamjht) . The following words of 
Subhuti point out that the concept of‘self’ ( atma ibid.) is as inap¬ 
plicable to all that exists as it is to the Bodhisattva’s own being, and 
it is with this understanding that a Bodhisattva acts without any 
concept of hardship ( saced evam cittas carisyati na duskarasamjm 
carisyati, na duskarasamjm viharisyati. ibid.). And it is because of 
this literal selflessness that the Bodhisattva is without origin (yad 
apy ayusman Sariputra evam aha anutpado Bodhisattva iti, evam 
etad... anutpado bodhisattva iti. ibid, p.119), while at the same 
time the awareness of that selflessness is what enables him to act 
selflessly. 

I moved from translating as ‘difficulty’ to ‘hardship’ the one 
word dka’ ba which we know was duskara , in the Sanskrit original 
of his verse ( aduskarat ) as well as in the Astasahasrika. Etymolog¬ 
ically it means ‘[something] hard to do’, which can refer either 
to a difficulty in the accomplishment of an end or to an ascetic 
practice of hardship. Both senses are included in Tripitaka’s dis¬ 
cussion of Tantric Buddhism. For him it is both easy to succeed 
by, because one can- as it were spontaneously- follow one’s natu¬ 
ral inclinations, and easy to practice, because free of strict regimes 
of self-denial. 

Here, the question is whether ‘the Buddha really meant that 
Tantric practices are easy, or whether that was j ust a phrase he used, 
in a particular context perhaps. Tripitaka tests the argument by 
comparing the different terms people might use with reference to 
a single phenomenon, as we have already discussed: the standard 
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Mahayana Bodhisattva practice: 


A Bodhisattva, cultivating the non-dual samadhi, gives up his 
head, foot, hand and the rest and attains the joy which is known 
as ( du shes, *samjna) another’s benefit. Thus [that giving] gets 
the name of bliss, and how can there then be any difficulty? [You] 
might [object] that in other [sources such practice] is famous for 
being difficult. If that is [your objection, then the arbitrariness of 
calling the Bodhisattva practice difficult] is the same as [the way 
that] in other [sources] the simultaneous accomplishment of the 
desired ends of beings is renowned for being excessively difficult. 
[This apparently difficult task is in fact doable] by means of hosts 
of emanations, [necessary for] the attainment (* samapatti) of the 
highest bliss which has as its single flavour the great compassion 
which is endowed with all the means (upakarana) for bliss. [This 
is what it is to] engage in mantra practice. 

( / byang chub sems dpa’ ni gnyis su medpa’i ting nge dzin goms 
par gyur pas mgo bo dang / rkang pa dang lag pa la sogs pa sbyin pa 
gzhan gyi don gyi ’du shes kyi dga’ ba thob pas bde ba’i ming nyid 
la ’jug pas de’i tsheji Itar dka’ ba yin / gzhan dag la dka’ ba nyid 
du grags pa yin zhe na / gal te de Ita nd> l ni gsang sngags kyi sgo la 
spy ad pa spyod pa bde ba’i yo by ad thams cad dang Idan pa’i snying 
rje chen po ro gcigpa’i mchog tu dga’ ba’i snyomspar ’jugpa 52 sprul 
pa’i tshogs kyis ’gro ba mams kyi mngon par ’dodpa’i don mams cig 
car byedpa ni gzhan dag la lhagpar 53 dka’ ba nyid du grags pas ’di 
dag mnyam pa nyid yin no / ibid, ctd.) 

Tripitaka says that a Bodhisattva makes sacrifices but, like a 
Christian martyr, his hardships are rewarded with bliss. Accounts 
of Christian martyrdoms abound in references to the joy of suf¬ 
fering for the sake of one’s faith in the true religion (cf. the martyr 

51 de lta na] D: P de ltar na 

52 snyoms par ’jug pa]: D, P snyoms par ’jug pa mi ’dod pa rnams. But I 
have been unable to understand the import of this latter phrase: ‘undesirables’ 
(?), or to see a way to improve the Tibetan text. 

53 lhag par] D: P lhags par 
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poems of Prudentius). Physical torment is even described in terms 
of bodily pleasure: the agony and the ecstasy. The same argument 
applies to to Tantric Buddhism. The bliss of satisfying another’s 
needs far outweighs the trouble taken to do so, and so it would be 
perverse to refer to such a practice as difficult. Many may say that 
it is excessively difficult (lhagpar dka’ ba), but they are ignoring 
its nature which consists in great compassion, bliss, and being of 
benefit to all. What hardship can there be in these features? 

However, this section of his argument is built on the anal¬ 
ogy between conventional Mahayana practice and that of Tantric 
Buddhism. In this case, Tripitaka appears to be claiming that the 
Mantranaya can be called free of difficulties in the same way as 
Bodhisattvas are at ease in the Perfection vehicle, even if they 
appear to be suffering all manner of hardship. W r ith such an anal¬ 
ogy in place, Tripitaka undermines his initial assertion, in the 
root verse, that Tantric Buddhism is better than the rest of the 
Mahayana because it is free of difficulties. Perhaps we have to let 
this problem pass, since his statement about Bodhisattva practice 
may have been made merely for the sake of the analogy, and is 
not intended to stand alone as a statement of fact. He will go on 
to restate that it is a matter of choice whether one emphasises the 
negative or the positive aspects of the whole. 

Therefore, doing anything of the slightest benefit to another 
cannot be said to be a hardship, and so it is not proper that that 
[thing of benefit] should bear the title ‘difficult’. That is why, 
by denying the name [‘hardship’,] it is taught that a yogin of 
reality ( tattva ) who is endowed with great compassion ( karund ) 
is fulfilled ( phun-sum-tshogs-pa, *sampannd). One may classify 
(rigs su rtogs pa) that [practice], according to one’s wishes, as 
[either] difficult or easy to do. Thus, because [in it] one attains 
bliss through bliss itself, the Lord taught that the Mantramaha- 
yana has no difficult practice. 

( / de has na dka’ ba ni ’dir mam pa thams cad du gzhan gyi don 
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gang cung zad la sbyar bar bshadpa ma yin la / de yang dka’ ba’i 
ming can du rigs pa ma yin no 11 de bas na ming bkag pas thugs 
rje chen po dang Idan pa’i de kho na nyid kyi rnal ’byor pa nyid 
kyi phun sum tshogs pa yin par bstan pa yin no 11 de la dka’ bar 54 
byedpa’am sla bar byedpa ni rigs su rtogs pa 55 ci ’dodpar spyod 
pa nyid do 11 de bas na bde ba nyid kyis bde ba thob par bya ba’i 
phyir / bcom Man ’das gsang sngags kyi thegpa chen por ni dka’ ba 
mi spyod pa ston par 56 mdzad ba yin no / ibid, ctd.) 

Difficulty is in the eye of the beholder, and is a question of vo¬ 
cabulary. Since we are talking about a religion built on monism, 
or the futility of distinguishing between good and bad, it should 
make no difference what words one uses to describe a truly amor¬ 
phous whole. And yet, Tripitaka does make the positive claim 
that it is the Mantranaya which is free of difficulty, and that its 
ease is peculiar to its engagement with what each person’s instincts 
are, and their pleasurable fulfilment. In contrast, the lesson of the 
passage of the Astasdhasrikd discussed above, was that one could 
not hope to succeed as a Bodhisattva if one did consider the com¬ 
mitment an onerous one, for one would not be able to sustain 
enthusiasm in the face of seemingly endless personal suffering. 

The final sentence is a further statement of what we have above 
termed the religions hedonism: ‘because [in it] one attains bliss 
through bliss itself’ (bde ba nyid kyis bde ba thob par bya ba’i 
phyir , *sukhenaiva sukhaprdpteh ). But ‘through bliss’ is in Sanskrit 
synonymous with ‘easily’. This may be the translation truest to 
the original, so that the hedonism here advocated is of the less 
than ecstatic, but rather trouble-free kind. One is unperturbed 
because the system is complex enough to be able to anticipate and 
compensate for one’s particular weaknesses, which must finally 
be eradicated, even if that only means realising their metaphysical 


54 dka bar] D: P dka ba 

55 rtogs pa] P: D gtogs pa 

56 ston par] P: D stan par 
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relativity. 

Four Divisions of Practitioners 

Thus the text next presents an elaborate system of different 
kinds of consort, four in total. These are arranged in a descending 
order, from mahamudra, to jfidnamudrd, to samayamudra and 
finally, the lowest, karmamudrd. Each is literally more tangible 
than the one before. This order is in accordance with the keenness 
of one’s faculties. But the relevant pracitioners have already been 
restricted to those of the keenest faculties, since Tantric Buddhism 
is also distinguished in Tripitaka’s root verse as being appropriate 
for precisely those members of the intellectual elite. So there are 
keener, less keen, and least keen subdivisions of the group of those 
with keen faculties. 

We will return to the structure presented here of a progressive 
corporealisation of the female consort for those of lesser abilities 
when we come to consider the tradition’s many arguments for 
and against intercourse with a real woman (cf. Part II below). For 
Tripitaka’s position is by no means the standard one. 

In this passage the point is that the Mantranaya is an easy 
way because it is not uniform. Recognizing the varieties of type, 
even among the chosen few, it offers a range of consorts, so that 
everyone will have the sacramental relationship appropriate to his 
intellectual status. 

Here [in the Mantramahayana, there are] thus great souled ones 
(bdag nyid chen po, mahatma ) who are the best of those with 
the best faculties. [They] do not engage in masses of failings 
{dosa) such as passion and so on. [They] do not know [deluded] 
conceptualisation which is per se (rang bzhin nyid kyis) gross. 
Greatly compassionate, [they] strive in the search for the nondual 
truth. [These best of those with the best faculties] are given 
the best of all secrets, the mahamudra, which is also known 
as ‘means and wisdom’. [This mahamudra ] is the elimination 
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without remainder of the failing (dosa) of elaborating ( prapah - 
ca ) actions into being inner or outer. [Its] wisdom is that all 
dharmas are without a self; [and its means is that] it consists in 
nothing but ( *-ekarasa ) great compassion. 

(/ de yang di Itargang dod chags la sogs pa’i nyes pa’i tshogs mams 
la kun du spyodpa medpa rang bzhin nyid kyis rags pa’i mam par 
rtog pa mngon par mi shes pa / snying rje chen po dang Idan pa / 
gnyis su med pa’i de kho na nyid tshol ba la brtson pa dbang po rab 
kyi yang rab tu gyur ba’i bdag nyid chen po de’i phyir phyi dang 
nanggi bdag nyid can gyi by a ba’i spros pa’i nyes pa ma lus pa spangs 
pa / snying rje chen po’i ro gcig pa / chos thams cad bdag med pa’i 
ye shes kyi ngo bo nyid minggzhan thabs dang shes rab ces by a ba’i 
phyag rgya chen po gsang ba thams cad kyi dam pa nye bar bstan 
par mdzadpa yin no / ibid, ctd.) 

According to Tripitaka, the creme de la creme have no truck 
with the afflictions, beginning with passion. Nor are they deluded 
into seeing a distinction between subject and object, or, more to 
the point, between actual (outer) and visualised (inner) activity. 
Hence they can avail themselves of the Seal ( mudra , phyag rgya) 
who is a Consort only in the most metaphorical sense. The maha- 
mudra is an abstraction of wisdom and means. Nothing like a 
woman, real or imagined, it is rather the union itself of the pair: 
male, means, and the female, wisdom. 

Next [there are those] who are the average of [those with] the 
best faculties. Although [they] have turned their backs on the 
enjoyment of common objects [of the senses], [they] have not 
abandoned the dichotomising conceptualisation which is the la¬ 
tent impression ( vasana) of passion and [the other klesas) . [Hence 
they] proliferate {sprulpa, *prapahca) as a plurality knowledges 
(jhana ) which are [false] conceptualisations. [They] are inca¬ 
pable of entering into the great ocean of knowledge {jhana) of 
the ultimate truth. For these people a Knowledge Seal [Consort] 
{jhanamudra) is taught, to be [their] means of realising the maha- 
mudra. [For she] has as her nature the ‘knowledge’ {jhana) that 
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causes to emanate assemblies of consorts ( vidya, lit. knowledge) 
of the Tathagatas. [She] is wisdom incarnate, [and] the method 
(;updya ) which is the accumulation of what is necessary (dgospa, 
*prayojana) for wisdom: garland, clothes, ornaments and so on.’ 

(/gangyang tha malpa’iyul la nye bar longs spyodpa la rgyab kyis 
phyogs kyang ’dod chags la sogs pa’i bag chags kyi mam par rtogpa 
ma spangs pa mam par rtog pa’i ye shes sna tshogs par sprul pa / 
dbang po mchog gi bar mar 57 gyur pa / don dam pa’i ye shes kyi 
rgya mtsho chen por ’jugpar nus pa ma yin pa de’i phyir /phreng 
ba dang / gos dang / rgyan la sogs pa shes rab la$ dgos pa’i tshogs su 
gyur pa’i thabs shes rab kyi bdag nyid can de bzhin gshegs pa’i rig 
pa’i 59 tshogs sprul pa’i ye shes kyi ngo bo nyid phyag rgya chen po 
rtogs pa’i thabs su gyur ba I ye shes kyi phyag rgya gsungs pa yin no 
/ ibid, ctd.) 

Some practitioners of Tantric Buddhism, although they must 
belong to the elite, fall short of the very highest standards. They 
are not tempted by real-life sensual objects, but retain a residue 
of weakness for duality. Therefore they receive a consort who is 
visualised, a product of their own partly deluded conceptualising 
minds. She is the wisdom partner of the couple and, being imag¬ 
ined by the mind, is called ‘knowledge’. However, her ultimate 
function is as the means to the mahamudra. 

There are others who are the lowest of [those with] the best 
faculties. Although [they] have attained delight in nondual wis¬ 
dom (jndna ), [they] have not abandoned the passion ( ’dod chags, 
rdga) which is [erotic] desire ( ’dodpa, kdma) . Hence they are dis¬ 
tracted by their proximity to the objects of this [desire], and do 
not attain samadhi. That is why those [lowest of those with the 
best faculties] are permitted (janujha) a Pledge Seal [Consort] 
(samayamudra). She, for her part, has the qualities of beauty, 


57 bar mar] D: P bar ma 

58 shes rab la] D: P shes rab 

59 rig pa’i] D: P rigs pa’i 
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youth and so on just as are described in the Tantras, is twelve 
or [sixteen] years old, belongs to the family ( kula ) of one’s own 
Lord, is very well learned in mantra and Tantra, [and] is endowed 
with the best of qualities, such as the perfect pledge ( samaya ) and 
so on. Being in the samadhi in which one visualises {bsam pa) 
oneself in the form of the omniscient one which is complete 
great compassion, and [in which one visualises] with regard to 
the [consort that she] has the body made of mantras which is 
necessary [in order that she be] a god, and is wisdom incarnate, 
is in no way a defilement {kiesa), but is the method {up ay a) itself. 

(/ gzhan yang dbangpo mchoggi tha ma gnyis su medpa’i ye shes 
la dgalba yin du zin kyang ’dodpa’i ’dod chags ma spangs shingde’i 
yul dang nye bar gyur ba las mam parg.yeng bar ’gyurgyi ting nge 
’dzin du mi ’gyur bas de la ni dam tshiggi phyag rgya rjes su gnang 
ste / de yang rgyud lasji skad bshad pa’i gzugs dang lang tsho la sogs 
pa’i yon tan dang Idan pa / lo bcu gnyis pa la sogs pa’i tshad dang 
Idan pa / ranggi bdagpo’i rigs las byung ba / sngags dang rgyud shin 
tu legs par bslabs pa dam tshigphun sum tshogs pa la sogs pa’i yon 
tan gyi khyad par dang Idan pa ste I de la yang lha’i dgos pa by as 
pa’i sngags kyi lus dang / shes rab kyi bdag nyid can dang / bdag 
nyid kyang snying rje chen poyongs su gyur pa’i thams cad mkhyen 
pa’i gzugs su bsam pa’i 60 ting nge ’dzin la gnas pa ni kun nas nyon 
mongs pa mayin gyi thabs nyid yin no / ibid, ctd.) 

Even the group of the best has a least good sub-group. Here 
they are those who may have correct insight, but still feel emo¬ 
tional attachment. They are attracted by the objects of desire. 
Although I have translated kama strongly as ‘[erotic] desire’ it 
might equally refer simply to the objects of the senses ( kama [- 
guna ]), by the standard Sanskrit and Pali linguistic convention 
we discussed in the Introduction (cf. above p.49). Thus the com¬ 
pound (fkdmardga) could be translated naturally as ‘passion for 
the objects of the senses’. But there is an inherent conceptual am¬ 
bivalence to the term. A theoretical link is being made in Tantric 

60 bsam pa’i] D: P bsam pa’i ting nge ’dzin la gnas pa’i 
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Buddhism between passion as a weakness for the phenomenal 
world around us, the myth of whose reality is to be exploded, 
and the passion of a ritualised sexual encounter. Tripitaka artic¬ 
ulates the connection by equipping those of lesser powers with 
progressively more physical consorts. Relations with the consort 
are to serve as a seal ( mudra ) on the severing of intercourse with 
the hallucination that is the physical universe. 

Tripitaka does begrudge the need of the lesser orders of the elect 
for a physical consort, as is shown by his conceding that they are 
‘permitted’ (rjes sugnang, *anujna) such a woman, while for more 
advanced pracitioners their virtual mudras were simply ‘taught’ 
{gsungs pa, *ukta ). Yet he is equally keen to stress that, although 
they have not abandoned passion ( rdga ), normally a klesa, their 
practice is far from defiled {nyon mongs pa, klesa/klista ) but is the 
means ( upaya ) to the ultimate end, liberation. Their practice is 
pure and effective because of the entailed visualisation of oneself 
and the consort as divine beings. One performs the sexual yoga in 
order to enact one’s own identity with a Buddha who has his own 
consort. The divine couple are in turn themselves a penultimate 
stage on the progress to the totally abstract identification of the 
principles they represent, wisdom and means. 


There are some who have very great desire. [Either] they have the 
poverty (*< daridrya) of not being able fully to bring to perfection 
such forms [as the visualised consort]. Or, without themselves 
relying {Itos pa, *apeksa ) on that [reality] they do not have great 
understanding (* buddhi/mati) of reality, and without entering 
into that kind of complete focussing through meditation they are 
unable to make the mind of another rest in samadhi (mnyam par 
’jog). It is for these that the Action Seal [Consort] ( karmamudra ) 
is taught. And concerning that [teaching of an Action Consort] 
(i der-yang ), it is agreed to because [one is thereby] doing ‘action’ 
C karma ) which is appropriate [to the faculties of this type of 
practitioner]. 
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( Igangzhig ’dodchags lhagpar chezhingde Ita bu’i mampayongs 
su rdzogs par mi nus pa’i dbul ba nyid dam / rang nyid de la Itos 
pa med cing de kho na nyid kyi bio che ba ma yin pa la gnas pa 
nyid kyisyongs su dzin pa de Ita bu la mi ’jugpar gzhan gyi 61 sems 
mnyam par jog par mi nus pa de’i phyir ni las kyi phyag rgya gsungs 
pa yin la / deryang rjes su mthun pa’i las su byedpa nyid kyis nyams 
su len pa yin no / ibid, ctd.) 

Although it has not been stated directly, there is even a sub¬ 
group of the lowest of the low within the company of the elect, 
making four groups to correspond to the well-known group of 
four mudras. Tantric Buddhism does not leave them to fall by 
the wayside, unable to keep up with the struggle against their 
relatively lowly capacities. For them an Action Consort is taught. 
She is a real-life woman, like the samayamudra, although again 
Tripitaka does not, or cannot bring himself to, say so in so many 
words. 

Not only have the members of this unspecified group not aban¬ 
doned desire, they suffer greatly from it. What further sets them 
apart from the previous group of candidates is an ever lower stan¬ 
dard of insight. Thus they are incapable of mapping the divine 
forms onto themselves and their consorts. Alternatively, they do 
not have the skill to enter into meditation and equally, cannot, 
as a teacher perhaps, raise the consort beyond her purely physical 
status so that she is properly qualified, with the pledges {samaya) 
for example, in the way that a samayamudra is. The definite mean¬ 
ing of the final line eludes me, but the sense seems to be that the 
consort in question is called a karmamudra, because with her one 
practises on the level of action {karma) alone, without the higher 
levels of meaning. 

Thus, the Teacher (gtso bo , *guru) caused all sentient beings 
to achieve the state of omniscience, by having sentient beings 


61 gzhan gyi] D: P gzhan gyis 
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apply [themselves] to whatever they desire (mngon par dodpa, 
*abhilasa). That is why the Mantrayana (sngags kyi theg pa) is 
free of difficulties, and is the main (gtso bo, *pradhana ) cause of 
enlightenment. 

( / de Itar sems can gang gang la mngon par ’dod pa de de nyid la 
nges par sbyor bar mdzad pas / gtso bos sems can thams cad thams 
cad mkhyen pa’i gnas thob par mdzad pa’i phyir / sngags kyi theg pa 
nyid dka.’ ba med cing byang chub kyi rgyui gtso bo yin no / ibid, 
ctd.) 

Here we find what I have conj ectured may be a hedonistic thesis 
proposed once more. As we have seen, Tripitaka’s hedonism and 
hedonism in general need not refer to sheer indulgence for its 
own sake: ‘i. belief in pleasure as the highest good and mankinds 
proper aim. 2. behaviour based on this’ (oed s.v.). If the term can 
be anglicised, crudely, as ‘pleasurism’ then the question remains: 
to what does ‘pleasure’ refer? Since the goal of Tantric Buddhism 
is again and again termed bliss, or great bliss ( mahd-sukha, the 
religion might be called a ‘blissism’. And if bliss and pleasure are 
to be coterminous, then obviously Tantric Buddhism is a type 
of hedonism. But Tripitaka himself has not specified the goal 
of the Mantranaya as bliss. Indeed, the root verse behind his 
commentary and our study of that commentary begins with the 
proposition that the goal of mantra and paramita ways is one and 
the same. Thus what he is focussing on is not hedonism as an 
end but hedonism- as systematised in Tantric Buddhism- as a 
means. 

The last sentence translated includes a claim for the authen¬ 
ticity of the Mantranaya based on its being the teaching of the 
Teacher {gtso-bo, *guru), the Buddha. The Tibetan version uses 
the same word {gtso-bo ) as an adjective to describe Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism as the cause of enlightenment: it is the main {gtso-bo ) 
cause. But there the Sanskrit original is most likely to be pradha- 
na. This terminological coincidence may have been introduced 
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in the Tibetan translation, since I cannot see how it could have 
been prefigured in the Indian original. 

At all events, the sense is clear enough: that the mantra way is 
the most effective, because it is not difficult; and it is not difficult 
because one applies oneself to, or utilises {sbyor ba, *prayoga), 
whatever one’s desires dictate. This form of hedonism has been 
detailed as the choice of a variety of consorts, from the utterly 
abstract to the woman of flesh and blood. The hedonism has two 
aspects. Firstly, one is here permitted to desire a real woman if one 
suffers from the persisting fault of being prone to the defilement 
of passion, and so one’s desires have full scope for their fulfilment. 
And, secondly, that fulfilment is possible since the consort is there, 
after all, for the generation of pleasure, or satisfaction, through 
passion. Nevertheless Tripitaka steers well clear of mentioning 
this unspoken function of practice with a consort. It is already 
noticeable, and we will see further when we compare positions 
within the tradition on sexual initiations (cf. Part II below), that 
Tripitaka was a conservative, seeking to limit the permissibility 
of such controversial behaviour. He does so by restricting its use 
to only the least qualified of those eligible for Tantric Buddhism. 
The following sentence illustrates how, instead, he expected his 
hedonism to function: 

Indeed, it is taught: 

‘One cannot find success in dependence on extreme ( mi bzadpa, 
*tivra) asceticism (tapas) and rules of restraint ( samvara ).’ and 
so on. 

For it is rightly said of those [austerities]: 

‘ [They] disturb the equanimity ( mnyam nyid, *samata) of one’s 
mind, and being distracted one cannot succeed.’ 

(/ de bas na / 

dka’ thub sdom pa mi bzad pa / 

/ bsten pas ’grub par mi ’gyurgyi / 

/ zhes by a ba la sogs pa gsungs te II de mams kyis ni / 
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rang sems mnyam nyidg.yengs ’gyur la / 

/gyengs pas ’grub par mi ’gyur ro / 

/ zhes by a ba yang rigs pa nyidyin no / ibid, ctd.) 

Tripitaka ends his exegesis on how Tantric Buddhism is supe¬ 
rior because of its lack of difficulty {aduskara) by highlighting the 
absence of harsh ascetic practices. He does not say here whether 
such practices are typical of other forms of Buddhism, although 
that was implied in his introduction to the feature of having many 
means (p.109 above). As I mentioned above we will find that ob¬ 
jection in other Tantric authors (cf. below p.296). Since the claim 
comes within the context of what sets his tradition apart from and 
above the way of Perfections we can assume the condemned al¬ 
ternative to indeed obtain there. He does say why such austerities 
are counter-productive, since they upset the equilibrium of the 
mind which is necessary for success. But as we have also already 
noted, this fact was discovered and proclaimed long before, by 
the historical Buddha. So this view is at least partially shared by 
the founder of Sravakayana Buddhism, the original propounder 
of the Middle Way. But in this context pleasure is absence of 
pain ( a-duskara ), not some kind of potentially equally distracting 
ecstasy. 

Having rounded off his arguments for the ease of the Mantranaya, 
which were premissed on that being practised by a selection of 
subgroups of those with the sharpest faculties, Tripitaka com¬ 
pletes his whole exegesis of his initial root-verse with a brief proof 
of what makes Tantric Buddhism appropriate for (only) the keen¬ 
witted ( tiksnendriyadhikara ). 

For Those of Keen Faculties 

Here, [in the Sravakayana,] a yogin of the tattva of the [four 
Noble] Truth [s], does not know the means to the [one and only] 
truth (de kho na nyid, tattva). Therefore, he is called one of weak 
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For Those of Keen Faculties 
(*mrdu) faculties. 

(/ ’dir bden pa’i de kho na nyid kyi rnal ’byorpa ni de kho na nyid 
kyi thabs ma shes pa’i phyir / dbang po rtul po 62 yin par shes par 
bya’o! ibid, ctd.) 


First, the lesser qualifications of those engaged in other paths are 
rehearsed. A practitioner of the Sravakayana is dull-witted, for 
he lacks the conceptual insight into the nature of reality which 
is provided in the Mind-Only or Madhyamaka philosophies of 
the Mahayana, as explained before entering into the discussion 
of Tan trie Buddhism (cf. above p.93). 

A yogin of the tat tv a of the Perfections is mistaken with regard 
to means. Therefore, he is one of average ( madhyama ) faculties. 

(pha rol tu phyin pa’i de kho na nyid kyi rnal ’byor pa 63 ni thabs 
nyid la ’khrulpa yin pa’i phyir dbang po ’bringpo yin no / ibid, 
ctd.) 

The early Mahayana, the Paramitanaya, is practised, according to 
Tripitaka, by those who do not understand the nature of means, 
namely the possibility and necessity, argued for above (p.99), of 
acting for the benefit of all sentient beings at the same time, not 
confusedly one by one. Thus they have no more than average 
acuity. 

But those who practice by means of mantras are never confused. 
Thus they are those of keen faculties (tiksnendriya). 

(/ gsang sngags kyi sgor spyadpa bspyod pa mams ni gang du yang 
mam par rmongs pa med pas na dbang po rnon po yin no / ibid, 
ctd.) 


62 rtul po] D: P brtul po 

63 rnal ’byor pa] P: D rnal ’byor 
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It turns out that Tripitaka asserted that the Mantranaya is 
distinguished by being for those of sharp faculties on account 
of its lack of confusion, namely the confusion already expanded 
above. This exegesis makes the root-verse slightly tautologous. 
Not only does it say that Tantric Buddhism is free of confusion, 
because its practitioners are not confused with regard to means 
or method, but its claim that only the intelligent are eligible is 
based on their not being confused. 

Tripitaka goes on to make a further point, based on the same 
high level of qualification possessed by Tantric Buddhists: 

Thus, those of [keen] faculties have skill in unmistaken means 
about that which if others do it brings them to a bad rebirth, 
and so, having the mantra commitment (brtul zhugs, vrata) of 
practising everything (kun du spyodpa , *samantacarya), [through 
those same risky activities] they attain the state of perfect purity. 

(/ de has na dbangpo mams ni ganggzhan dag byed na ngan ’gror 
’gro bar ’gyur ba de nyid kyiphyin ci ma logpa’i thabs la mkhaspas 
kun du spyodpa’i sngags kyi brtul zhugs can ni mam par dag pa’i 
gnas thob par ’gyur ro / ibid, ctd.) 

This apologetic answers the objection citing the Saddharmasmr- 
tyupasthana, which introduced Tripitaka’s root verse and its ex¬ 
tensive auto-commentary (p.96 above). Tantric Buddhists have 
special powers to do things which would cause others to be reborn 
in a hell, animal realm, or realm of the hungry ghosts. They are 
high-powered, and thereby have the skill not to err in the method 
of performing those otherwise treacherous activities. 

The objection was about passion. The only passionate ele¬ 
ment that Tripitaka has mentioned which is both part of the 
Mantranaya and superficially karmically bad, are the consorts 
and sexual relations implied thereby. Such relations would be 
karmically bad for a monk who has vowed celibacy. Indeed, if 
the consort is not his wife- as is, of course, demanded in most 
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texts (cf. below p.185)- real relations would be equally karmically 
bad for a layman. Tripitaka has given no hint as to whether the 
practitioner he has in mind is ideally a monastic or could equally 
be a layman. From the conservatism we detected in the relegation 
of physical consorts to the least able of the elect, one would infer 
that his is a pro-monastic position. In that case the apologetic here 
would refer directly to the breaking of celibate commitments. 

Moreover, Tripitaka does not acknowledge the advocation and 
legitimisation by the Mahayana of the way of Perfections too of 
all sorts of conventionally illicit behaviour (cf. above Introduction 
p.24). Hence we are left unsure about what forms of specifically 
Tantric pledges ( brtul-zhugs , vrata) Tripitaka is referring to here. 
Nevertheless, his main point is that precisely those actions by 
which others are condemned to a dreadful rebirth enable Tantric 
Buddhists to attain the highest goal, the state of perfect purity. 
It is such argumentation for what one may call antinomianism 
which is the subject of this thesis. 

As for the divisions of the average of those with average [faculties] 
and so on, they are not elaborated on [here], since they are self- 
evident. 

(/ rtulpo’i rtulpo la sogspa’i dbye ba ni rang nyid kyis shespas ’gyur 
bas na ma spros so / ibid ctd.) 

Following Tripitaka’s cue we need not comment on this line. 
Those lower divisions are self-evident because he discussed the 
rest of Buddhism, for which alone they are eligible, earlier in 
his treatise. Instead we come now to the final summation of the 
lengthy exegesis of his initial proposition that Tantric Buddhism 
is better than the rest of the Mahayana, because of four distin¬ 
guishing features: 

Thus [we have explained in detail why] the Lord taught the 
mantraydna as the best of all the ways (naya), for [the four] rea¬ 
sons [listed in the root verse,] beginning with its lack of confusion 
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with regard to both reality ( tattva ) and skilfulness in means. The 
great compassion of Samantabhadra which succeeds in saving 
(yongs su skyob , paritrana) the realm of sentient beings, does not 
succeed in being of service ( *upakdra ) to each and every {ngespa, 

* ekanta/niyata) sentient being. That is how it has been demon¬ 
strated that the mantra system ( mantrasastra ) is superior to all 
[other] systems ( sdstra ). 

(/ de has na de kho na nyid dang thabs mkhas pa dag la ma rmongs 
pa la sogs pa’i rgyu mams kyis sngags kyi thegpa nyid tshul thams 
cas kyi mchogyin par bcom Idan ’das kyis gsung te / kun du bzang 
po’i thugs rje chen po sems can gyi khams yongs su skyob pa’i mdzad 
pa ’grub pa ni so sor nges pa’i sems can la phan ’dogs ba’i lam gyis 
’grub pa ma yin pas na sngags kyi bstan bcos ni bstan bcos thams 
cad las khyad par du ’phags pa grub pa yin no / ibid. ctd.-D 23V4, 

P 25 a 6 ) 

Tripitaka reconfirms the authenticity of Tantric Buddhism by 
attributing it to the Lord Buddha, although this need by no means 
be the historical Buddha Sakyamuni. Then he sums up one last 
time what makes Tantric Buddhism best of all. Samantabhadra 
does in his great compassion save all the sentient beings in the 
world, but practice in the Perfection way of the Mahayana is not 
efficacious because of the confusion there about dealing with each 
being in turn, which would take close to an eternity. This appears 
to be his conclusive proof of the superiority of Tantric Buddhism, 
namely that a practitioner does not take literally the commitment 
to work for the benefit of everyone, but understands that to be 
possible only by having the perfect wisdom which understands 
that in reality there is no duality. 

Such a claim is curious, seemingly fallacious, for it ignores the 
fact that the identical position is promulgated in such core Maha¬ 
yana texts as the Bodhicaryavatara. It is particularly surprising that 
Tripitaka restated this point alone as the conclusion of his entire 
argument. Indeed, the contradiction has been remarked on before 
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now, notably by the Tibetan hierarch of the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries, Tsong kha pa. 

Tsong kha pa contra Tripitakamala 

In his ‘Great Exposition of Secret Mantra (or ‘Stages of the 
Path to a Conqueror and Pervasive Master, a Great Vajradhara: 
Revealing All Secret Topics’, rGyal ba khyab rdo rje ’chang chenpo’i 
lamgyi rimpagsangba kungyignad mamparphye ba, translated by 
Jeffrey Hopkins as ‘Tantra in Tibet’ and ‘The Yoga of Tibet’ (1987 
a and b)), Tsong kha pa includes a section on the unity of goal in 
the different Buddhist paths. There he quotes Tripitaka’s root verse 
and summarises the prose commentary thereon translated above 
(Hopkins I98ya:i45-i49). He then goes on to refute Tripitaka’s 
arguments (ibid.-.iyy-i^o), his ‘faulty interpretation’ {ibid.: 145). 

Tsong kha pa begins his refutation with the objection we have 
just offered, and quotes the Bodhicaryavatara V.9-10 [ibid.w yd) ■ 
Santideva’s Sanskrit original translates: 

If the perfection of giving consists in making the universe free 
of poverty, how can previous Protectors have acquired it when 
the world is still poor, even today? The perfection of generosity 
is said to result from the mental attitude of relinquishing all that 
one has to all people, together with the fruit of the act. Therefore 
the perfection is the mental attitude itself. (Crosby and Skilton 
1995 : 34 ) 

The first of Santideva’s verses tells how this is a posteriori evi¬ 
dent, since the current presence of suffering in the world would 
imply that no-one has ever yet followed the Bodhisattva path all 
the way. Hence it is as unreliable a method as the sacrifices per¬ 
formed by brahmins in order to bring them to meet Brahma, 
whom like a line of blind men {seyyathdpi... andhaveni-, MN 
ii.170) no-one can claim to have ever met. In addition to the 
Bodhicaryavatara, other passages could be cited to show that the 
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Mahayana was aware that it is not possible to save everyone by 
literally fulfilling their most basic needs. 

If, then, the very lack of confusion which Tripitaka attributes to 
Tantric Buddhism exclusively is so central to the original Maha¬ 
yana already, what are we to make of his position? The root-verse 
is cited again and again in those who came after him, but never, 
as far as I know, is his commentary thereon discussed in the 
Indian literature. It may be that this element of his argument 
was so unconvincing that no-one would have had any interest in 
repeating it. His verse, on the other hand, became a slogan for 
Tantric Buddhism. 

Indeed, Tripitaka’s flow of thought is flawed in other respects, 
to which attention has been drawn above, as it was by Tsong 
kha pa in Tibet. We remarked on the tautology of arguing from 
non-obscuration to keen faculties, when both were intended in 
the verse to stand as independent features of general superiority 
(cf. also Hopkins ibid.-. 149). 

Another problem is the apparent contradiction between what 
we called Tripitaka’s hedonism, and his conservative hierarchy of 
candidates. As Tsong kha pa puts it: 

If it is asserted as using desire for the attributes of the desire 
realm in the path, then, since the highest trainees of Mantra do 
not have such desire [according to this wrong interpretation], 
this feature would be absent in the chief trainees of Mantra. 
(Hopkins ibid . w ^-^ o ) 

Within his own summary of his own hierarchy Tsong kha pa 
asserts that it 

[is right] that the chief trainees of Highest Yoga must have great 
desire for the desire realm attributes of an external Knowledge 
Woman, (ibid.: 148) 

This debate, as played out in the Indian context, and eleventh 
century Tibet, will be the subject of our Part II. 
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Tripitaka’s work is an example of how a Tantric Buddhist re¬ 
lated his system to the rest of the Mahayana and the whole of 
Buddhism, i.e. it is an example of the most general level of apolo¬ 
getic. His stance was that the goal is the same throughout the 
Mahayana but the means of getting there differ. The implication 
of his argument is that, granted, a single goal may be the com¬ 
mon ideal of both parts of the Mahayana, but in fact only Tantric 
practice provides the means for its attainment. The Mahayana has 
the right goal in mind but is not able to reach it. Although it is a 
fundamental Buddhist axiom that it is the thought that counts, 
in this context the disjunction between aiming for liberation and 
actually achieving it is fundamental. 

There are other works, unpublished as well as published, which 
discuss the theoretical relationship between the branches of Bud¬ 
dhism. 

The Sthitisamuccaya 

In Kathmandu there are unprovenanced photographs of an un¬ 
published Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscript, catalogued under the 
name ‘Kosakdrika . It quotes Tripitaka’s verse and comments on 
the four features of excellence, though in terms not derived di¬ 
rectly from Tripitaka’s own commentary. As so often in this dis¬ 
sertation, I am very grateful to Harunaga Isaacson for telling me 
about this text, providing me with a copy of the manuscript, and 
reading it with me. 

The text has been identified by Kazunobu Matsuda (in an ar¬ 
ticle on the discovery of the codex unicus, in Japanese, about which 
I have been informed by Harunaga Isaacson: Matsuda 1995) as 
the * Sthitisamuccaya by *Sahajavajra (gNas pa bsdus pa by lHan cig 
skyes pa’i rdo rje). Unfortunately, the Tibetan translation seems 
to be even more obscure than the Sanskrit original, and does not 
assist much in deciphering the meaning. Both textual transmis- 
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sions are very problematic (and in many places discrepant). We 
had similar problems with Tripitaka’s text, translated from the 
Tibetan translation above. 

The Sthitisamuccaya (‘Collection of Positions’) is, as its name 
signals, a doxographical work which assesses the Vaibhasika, Sarva- 
stivada, Vijnaptivada and finally Madhyamaka doctrines, before 
coming to Tantric Buddhism, the mantramti. 

[First] one thus, [as previously described,] reasons on [and] es¬ 
tablishes [the truth about] reality ( tattva ) according to the way of 
Perfections, as free of the tetralemma, not fixed, without begin¬ 
ning or end, without characteristics, dependently arisen [and] to 
be experienced as it is and in its own terms ( svasamvedya ). [But 
then] one should resort to the method of mantras. As though al¬ 
ready at the goal [and] free of all dualities, one should mentally 
cultivate the enlightened mind ( bodhicitta ), according to the 
‘scriptural’ ( agama ) ‘Connection of the Four Seals’ ( caturmudra - 
nvaya). [One should cultivate bodhicitta ] as: beyond intellectual 
analysis or doubts, to be experienced as it is and in its own terms, 
through the special experience of emptiness thanks to a teacher, 
[and,] the Great Bliss of [the union of] wisdom and means. For 
[Tripitakamala], the expert in the method of mantras, taught the 
superiority of the mantra method: 

‘The mantra system is better [than that of the Perfections], even 
though the aim [of both] is the same, because of its lack of con¬ 
fusion, variety of methods, easiness, and because those qualified 
[for it] are high-powered.’ 

(vicdryaivam sthirikrtya catuskotivivarjitam 
apratistham anutpadam 64 anirodham alaksanam 
pratityajam svasamvedyam tattvam pdramitdnaye 
mantranitim 65 samasritya caturmudranvayagamat 


64 The following textual apparatus is largely as given to me 
stance by Harunaga Isaacson. 

apratistham anutpadam] em: MS apratisthanutpadam 

6 5 mantranltim] em.: MS mantranlta; cf. D tshul 


in the first in- 
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avicdram asamdigdham visistanubhavad guroh 66 
siinyatayah svasamvedyam 67 prajnopayamahasukham 
phalastha iva 68 nirdvandvo bodhicittam 69 vibhavayet 
tad uktam mantramtijhair 70 mantramtivisesanam 71 
ekarthatve ’py asammohad bahupdydd 7X aduskarat 7i 
tiksnendriyddhikdrdc ca mantrasastram visisyatr, SthiSam fiimjff, 
cf.D fi 9 6r6ff) 

Thus the Sthitisamuccaya advocates progressing from depen¬ 
dence on the Madhyamaka philosophy enshrined in the way of 
Perfections to Tantric Buddhism. In the first one develops an 
intellectual understanding of the true nature of things. But it is 
only in the higher stage of practice that one actually brings the 
enlightened mind into being, via such techniques as visualising 
oneself already arrived at the goal. Tripitaka’s verse is cited to make 
explicit Tantric Buddhisms superiority. 

[The mantra method is not confusing because] the certainty that 
the constituents of the person ( skandha ) are [identical with] the 
Tathagatas or Vajrasattva is better than the conviction that they 
are [either] momentary or mind-made or empty. The realisation 
of the goal [i.e. ultimate reality,] which is free of intellectual 
analysis, is determined [in the Perfection way to be attainable] by 
force of intellectual analysis. [If] without intellectual reflection 
(paramarsa ) [i.e. without that method of the Paramitanaya], how 
[would it be attainable] without the [method of the] mantra way? 
How can the experience of emptiness [bring one to] undefiled 
great bliss, incomparable in all its forms, [and only] produced by 
identification with the deity? Once one has realised the Action 


66 -anubhavad guroh] em.: MS -anubhavad agurom 

67 svasamvedyam] corr.: MS Svasamvedyam 

68 iva] em.: MS Iva 

69 bodhicittam] em.: MS bodhisatvam; cf. D byang-chub sems 

70 mantranltijnair] em.: MS mantranltajnair; cf. D tshul 

71 mantramtivisesanam] corr.: MS mantranTtetivisesanam; cf. D lugs 

72 bahupayad] em.: MS bahupad 

73 aduskarat] corr.: MS aduskarat 
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Seal, [wisdom, and] then the Dharma Seal, [compassion,] in 
turn, how, without [their] mutual desire [could one attain] the 
fruit called the Pledge [Seal] {samaya[mudra]y. 

{ksanikdjhdnarupd vd sunya veti hi niscayat, 
skandhas 7A tathagata vajrasattvo veti 75 suniscayah 76 
vicdrabalanirmta nirvicdra ’rthasangatih 77 
pardmarsam 78 vinaiva syat katham mantranayam vina 
sarvakaraniraupamyam 79 nirasravamahasukhanfi 0 
devatahamkrtipraudhan ? 1 sunyatdnubhavdt 82 katham. 
karmamudram samasadya 83 dharmamudram prabhedatah 
parasparanirdkahksanP A samayakhyaphalan 8 5 katham. SthiSam 
ibid, ctd.) 

Sahajavajra expands on Tripitaka’s verse, explaining the lack of 
confusion in Tantric Buddhism in terms of the certainty that phe¬ 
nomena, beginning with the apparition that is the self, are more 
than symbolically equivalent to the Buddhas and, ultimately, Va- 
jrasattva. The rest of Buddhism offers a confused proliferation 
of analyses of reality, Vaibhasika, Cittamatra and Madhyamaka. 
He makes no reference to Tripitaka’s own objectionable exegesis 
that Tantric Buddhism is not confused because of understand¬ 
ing method to be mental (or intentional) rather than literal. The 
analysis of the mantra system is clear because it can be fruitfully 

74 skandhas] corr.: MS kandhas 

75 veti] corr.: MS veti hi, remove hi for metre 

76 suniscayah] corr.: MS svaniscayah 

77 vicarabalanirnlta nirvicara ’rthasangatih] conj. Isaacson, cf. D ma brtags 
pa ru sbyor ba don: MS vicarabalanirnltaniracaroyarthasangatih 

78 paramarsam] em.: MS paramartham 

79 sarvakaraniraupamyam] corr.: MS sarvakaraniraupamya 

80 nirasravamahasukham] corr.: MS nirasravamahasukha 

81 devatahamkrti-] conj. metri causa: MS devatamhamkara- 

82 sunyatanubhavat] conj. isaacson: MS sunyatanubhava 

83 samasadya] em.: MS samasadyam; cf. D legs grub nas 

84 parasparanirakariksam] conj.: MS parasparanirakaksam 

85 samayakhyaphalan (metri causa for samayamudrakhyaphalam)] em.: MS 
samayac ca phalan 
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enacted (realised) in a way that the Madhyamaka’s barren claim 
for underlying emptiness cannot. What relation can such empti¬ 
ness have to the plenitude which is the goal? 

The second of these Sanskrit verses is not unambiguous. The 
above translation remains tentative, with no implication that the 
Mantranaya is indispensable to achieving liberation. However, 
one could also translate the verse differently, to include that strong 
interpretation: 

The realisation of the goal, [i.e. ultimate reality,] is determined, 
by conceptualisation, to be free of conceptualisation. [But] how 
could it [actually be realised,] without intellectual reflection [as 
it is], without the [method of the] mantra way? 

At the outset Sahajavajra stated that his understanding ofTantric 
practice derives from the authoritative (‘scriptural’) Caturmudra- 
nvaya. This text is the same as that usually referred to in the sec¬ 
ondary literature as Caturmudraniscaya, following the Sanskrit 
title transliterated in the colophon of the Tibetan translation (cf. 
CaMuAn 1989:253(92), fin.i). 

Here he refers to three of the four mudras which are the subject 
of that other text, as evidence for the lack of confusion in Tan trie 
Buddhism. There the karmamudra is wisdom {prajha ) and the 
dharmamudra is compassion ( karuna ; CaMuAn 245(100)) and 
the cause of the next {ibid.: 243(102)). Mahamudra is the state of 
realisation, great bliss {mahasukha ibid.) and the Dharmakaya, 
but the samayamudra is that realisation activated by the addi¬ 
tion of the other two bodies. As one might expect, without the 
union of wisdom and compassion, the samayamudra fruit can¬ 
not be realised. The absence of the intermediate mahamudra here 
may not be relevant. As I said, this passage of the Sthitisamuccaya 
remains rather obscure. Parts can be incorporated into our argu¬ 
ment, while the rest is included here for the sake of completeness, 
and in the hope that it may become clearer with further study. 
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The great variety of means, or rather of the special experience, is 
in the divisions of karma , dharma and mahd mudras\ how could 
it be otherwise? Because [the mantra system is for] the extremely 
high-powered, [they] experience reality [for what it is, and can 
win] the enlightenment of great bliss through the enjoyment 
of all the sensual objects of desire. [Enlightenment is won] the 
first time one practises, through the overwhelming joy in that 
very [sensual enjoyment], because that same [enjoyment] is the 
means. Otherwise, how could [Tantric practice be] easy? [Be¬ 
cause of the pledge] ( iti ) ‘I must fulfil all the perfections through 
mental cultivation [and] ‘ [I] must attain the enlightenment of 
bliss’, how [could the practitioner] not be clever? 

( updyasydtibdhulyanP 6 visistdnubhavasya vd 
karmadharmamahamudrabhedena katham anyathd 
atitiksnendriyatvenc ? 7 tathatanubhavad 88 api 
mahdsukhdbhisambodhih sarvakdmopabhogatah 
tatraiva nirbharaprltya tasyaivopdyabhdvatah 
prathamabhyasakale syad anyathd ’duskaran?^ katham 
bhdvandbalatah puryalf 0 sarvah 91 paramitd maya, 
sadhya sukhabhisambodhir iti tiksnendriyam kva naA 1 SthiSam 
ibid, ctd.) 

Sahajavajra glosses the multiplicity of means in Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism as a multiplicity of the special experience which he earlier 
explained as an experience of emptiness with the help of the 
teacher. For him, the multiplicity consists in the three mudras. 
Again, his interpretation differs from that in Tripitaka’s exegesis, 
where the plurality of means was identified with the variety of 
methods tailored to different character-types. Tripitaka did dis- 

86 -bahulyam] corr.: MS -bahulam 

87 atitlksnendriyatvena] corr.: MS atitlksnendriyatvena 

88 tathatanubhavad] cf. D stong nyid nyams su myong ba *sunyatanubhava 

89 ’duskaram] corr.: MS ’duskara 

90 puryah] corr.: MS purya 

91 sarvah] corr.: MS sarva 

92 kva na] conj.: MS kva ca; cf. D cis mi 
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cuss a group of four mudras, yet that was in the context of the 
claim for easiness. But like Tripitaka, Sahajavajra premises the lack 
of difficulty in the Mantranaya on its being appropriate for those 
of keen faculties, a circular argument in the context of the root- 
verse as we have seen. However, his position differs again slightly 
from that of Tripitaka, for he emphasises that the practice is easy 
because of its engagement with the objects of the senses, and the 
bliss won thereby. This is close to what we called Tripitaka’s hedo¬ 
nism, and not compromised in the way Tripitaka’s position was 
by confining sensual involvement to the least worthy candidates. 
Sahaja also stresses subitism, or instant success, as a result of sen¬ 
sual engagement and a further characteristic of the Mantranaya’s 
feature of being without difficulties. 

His final verse relating to that of Tripitaka defines the candi¬ 
date of Tantric Buddhism as high-powered because of two of that 
candidate’s ideas. Firstly, he is aware of the efficacy of meditation 
in fulfilling the perfections. This point appears to correspond 
to Tripitaka’s apparently fallacious explanation that the lack of 
confusion exclusive to Tantric Buddhism is a feature of its under¬ 
standing that meditative attainments are what counts, not literal 
enactment of the perfections. The other smart idea highlighted 
here is the commitment to attain the enlightenment of bliss. 

However, the translation of this final verse above is highly con¬ 
jectural, incorporating a textual emendation based on the pres¬ 
ence of the negative particle in the Tibetan translation. Leaving 
the Sanskrit unamended, I would translate the verse: 

[Of the two postitions:] ‘I must fulfill all the perfections through 

mental cultivation’ or ‘[I] must experience the enlightenment of 

bliss’, which is the clever [option]? 

Such a translation employs the optional sense of kva (lit. where) 
to ‘imply “great difference” or “incongruity” between phrases’ 
(Apte s.v.), but, technically, that requires it to be ‘repeated in 
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co-ordinate sentences’ {ibid?). There are other problems with this 
alternative translation, not least of which is the implication that 
in Tantric Buddhism one does not fulfil the perfections medita¬ 
tively. After all, that was precisely Tripitaka’s admittedly erroneous 
claim, that the rest of the Mahayana had failed to comprehend 
the mental mode of practice. However, perhaps the text is in¬ 
deed better left unamended, if the point is that the Mantranaya 
practitioner has no business with the whole strenuous perfection 
path of progress (sarvah paramitah), since he can easily realise 
enlightenment through and as bliss. 

The difficulties in deciphering these few verses of the Sthiti- 
samuccaya are no doubt a function of my still very limited fa¬ 
miliarity with the impressive expanse of Tantric Buddhist liter¬ 
ature. We have some excuse due to the extreme paucity of texts 
published, let alone reliable secondary studies and translations. 
Nevertheless, our difficulties may also reflect the awkwardness felt 
by theoreticians of Tantric Buddhism in their apologetic, partic¬ 
ularly when it came to differentiating their tradition from that of 
the Mahayana and the rest of Buddhism. 

Apologians for the Mantranaya, such as Tripitakamala and Sa- 
hajavajra, do not want to claim that their system offers an original 
and unique goal. But in order to justify their personal allegiance 
to the mantra method they tend to make it the only effective 
means. This is not a logical necessity, since one might instead 
maintain that one’s path, innovative or not, is specialised and so 
especially appropriate for a particular type of candidate. Thus, 
for example, Tantric Buddhism might have been designed for lay, 
as opposed to monastic, practitioners. Similarly, the Mantranaya 
could be appropriate for all the same people as the rest of Bud¬ 
dhism, and equally effective, only in a different manner: quickly, 
for example, and easily. 
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Mahamati on the Dakimvajrapahjaratantra 

Some of these strands are discernible in a section of Maha- 
matideva’s unpublished Sanskrit commentary ( Tattvavisada/Tat- 
tvavisada ) on the Dakimvajrapahjaratantra. The tantra is not 
known to have survived in full in Sanskrit, but verses such as the 
ones in question are quoted in many Indian sources, commented 
on more or less fully in two surviving Sanskrit commentaries, 
and may be compared with the Tibetan translations. Again I am 
grateful to Harunaga Isaacson for providing me with the text 
of the verses and a copy of one manuscript of Mahamati’s com¬ 
mentary. His commentary survives in folios distributed between 
three manuscripts, as well as in the form of its Tibetan translation. 
Because the commentary is rather wordy, I shall confine myself 
here to on the whole only giving synopses of the Sanskrit. 

The first verse tells that one should experience every sense- 
object as consisting completely of Buddhas. According to Maha¬ 
mati this is in order to free oneself of the false distinction subject- 
obj ect, while the Sthitisamuccaya only mentioned that the skandhas 
are Tathagatas. 

(yadyad indriyamargatvam yayat tat tat svabhdvatah 
paramdhitayogena sarvam buddhamayam vahet [ 28 ] 

...nanu yat pratibhati grahyagrahakarupena bhrantam eva syad 93 
ity asankyaha- sarwabuddhamayam vahed. sarwabuddhanam 
jnanam dvayasunyata. yad yat pratibhati tad allkatvena paricchi- 
natti, tasmad abhrantam eveti. TaViDaVaPaPa f.3r6 ff.) 

The following verses teach how the Buddha can adapt himself 
to the varied needs of men, and vary his teaching accordingly. 
Mahamati glosses the first verse as referring to the allocation of 
men to one of the five Buddha families because of the predomi¬ 
nance of one of the five defilements ( klesa ). The Buddha adapts 


93 syad] em.: MS syas 
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like a chameleon, or in the Indian simile, like the fabled wish- 
fulfilling gem, a crystal which shines with the colour of whatever 
flower is placed upon it. Like the second of these verses, which 
is closely related to that of the Candamaharosanatantra we con¬ 
sidered above (CMT X.29, cf. above p.75), the first verse is also 
found often elsewhere, with different readings. Mahamati does 
not even comment on the second verse, which emphasises the ad 
hominem nature of the Buddhas teaching. Perhaps he saw it as a 
simple paraphrase of the one preceding. However, it could also 
be read as an argument for there being room for all varieties of 
Buddhism, each suitable for a different audience. 

(yenayena hi 94 bhavena manah samyujyate nrnam 

tena tanmayatdm ydti visvarupo manir yatha [ 29 ] 

yenayena vinayena sattvayanti vineyatdm 

tena tena pmkdrena kurydd dharmasya desandm [ 30 ] 

yena yena bhaveneti. yena yena gotrenety arthah. tatra pan- 

cagotrah 95 sattvaragadvesamohamanersyagotrah, tenatanmayata- 

m iti. tadbodhau 96 gotram prapya tanmayam tatsvarupam ya- 

ti. etad eva drstantena dradhayati. visvarupam manir yatheti 

visvarupe manavyavadikusumopadhanac 97 citratvam. ibid, ctd.) 

Two verses further on the claim is made that emptiness cannot 
be a soteriologically effective means because, it is said, then the 
goal too would be empty, since the two must be the same. We 
would object that cause and effect may be the same in certain 
crucial respects, but equally, they must differ also. Nevertheless, 
it is axiomatic in Tantric Buddhism that the means is the result, 
because of the two senses of‘realising’ one’s true Buddha-nature. 


94 A single witness, the commentary on the Yogimsamcaratantra, reads tu, 
otherwise all MSS agree hi. 

95 pancagotrah] corr.: MS yatsvagotrah; cf. Tib. rigs Inga 

96 tadbodhau] corr.: MS tadbodhe 

97 yavadikusuma-] corr.: MS yatha||kusama- 
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Mahamati interprets the verse as a response to a hypothetical 
objection concerning the vivid plurality of Tan trie divine charac¬ 
teristics: 

How can something with phenomenal ( prapahea ) [and hence 
illusory] form such as colour, attributes, head and so on, be a 
means to liberation? 

He responds by glossing the non-attainment of Buddha-hood 
with 

even after a hundred millions of aeons, because of the emptiness 
[of the means]. 

(yadi sunyam updyam. syad buddhatvam na tadd bhavet 
phalahetvor ananyatvdd updyam. sunyata na ca [ 33 ] 
nanu katham prapancarupam 98 varnnacihnamukhadikam mu- 
ktyupayah syad 99 ity asankyaha- yadi sunyam upayam iti. u- 
payarahitam Sunyam eva yady upayah syat, kalpakotisatenapi 
buddhatvam na labhet asunyatvat. akasanantyayatanadyaksana- 
praptir eva syat. paramitanaye ’pi danadipancaparamitopayena 
prajiiaparamita bhavyate na kevalopayarahita. nanu sunyataivo- 
payo margavasthayam phalavasthayan ca saiva phalam syad iti 
cet, phalahetvor ananyatvad iti. yadi hetur eva phalam, phala- 
m eva hetuh, tayor abhedat. 100 upayas ca sunyata na ca bhavet. 
hetuh prapancarupah salambanatvat, phalam nisprapaiicarupam 
niralambanatvat, tasmat na hetuphalayor abhedah siddhah. ibid. 
ctd.) 

Having rejected emptiness as a method, the tantra seeks to tem¬ 
per its attack on the Madhyamaka and the Perfection of Wisdom. 
The next verse explains why the Buddhas taught emptiness: 

in order to prevent the grasping after a soul of those who have 
fallen away from correct views in their greed for doctrines of an 
existent self. 

98 prapancarQpam] em.: MS pancarupam; cf. Tib. spros pa 

99 syad] corr.: MS Syad 

100 abhedat] corr.: MS abhedata 
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Madhyamaka and Perfection Vehicle emptiness have their own 
role: to persuade lost souls back from the empty wilds and onto 
the straight and narrow. Arguably, the whole of Buddhism is ded¬ 
icated to convincing people that they have no self and therefore 
need not carry on in the hectic round of death and rebirth. And 
one would think that every unenlightened being preserves some 
of that delusion. Yet, the implication is that Tantric Buddhism 
is for those who both do not hunger after a self and so can with 
impunity take on a divine identity. 

C sudrstibhyo 101 vipannanam atmadrstigavesinam 
dtmagrahanirdsdrtham sunyata desita jinaih [34] 
nanu viparyasahanartham bhagavata sunyata desita, viparyasas 
ca samsara ity asankyaha- drstibhyo vipannanam iti. dharma- 
nairatmyadidrstibhyo vipannah, pratyuta pratikulah. atmadrs¬ 
tigavesinam iti. atmadrstigavesinah atmagrahe abhinivistah 102 
tesam atmagrahanirasartham sunyata desita jinaih. ibid, ctd.) 

If emptiness is for those hung up on the idea of a self, what does 
the Dakinivajrapanjaratantra have in mind as the true method 
for enlightenment? 

Therefore the means is the highest bliss ( sukhasamvara ), namely 
the mandala circle. By the yoga of identity with a Buddha Bud- 
dhahood is soon won (v.35). 

Mahamati’s commentary draws out the contrast between trouble- 
free rapid arrival via the Mantranaya and an almost endless slog 
through the way of perfections. He sets the way of perfections up 
to be trounced with an almost sarcastic objection: 

Enlightenment is taught in the Perfection Way [to be attainable] 
by means of the five perfections of giving and so forth [provided 


101 sudrstibhyo] : ku is found in a single quote. 

102 abhinivistah] corr.: MS atinijjsthah 
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they are] permeated by the perfection of wisdom, after three 
innumerable aeons [and] by such difficult practices as sacrificing 
one’s head. What then is the need for a method like the mandala 
circle [of deities] and so on? 

Mahamati responds to his straw-man opponent that it is pre¬ 
cisely because of the patently unsatisfactory nature of the rest of 
the Mahayana that a new means has been taught: 

the circle of deities which embody the five perfections, together 
with their pharaphernalia. Because there is nothing hard or dif¬ 
ficult, through the enjoyment of all the objects of the senses, 
[this means] is the highest bliss, because it consists of joy by 
the bliss of the enjoyment of the two [sexual] organs indeed. 
[This is through yoga in the form of the ego of a deity], not 
with one’s natural [inferior] ego. It is soon because one attains 
Buddhahood in this very life. 

0 tasmdn mandalacakrakhyam updyah sukhasamvaram 
[buddhahamkarayogena buddhatvam] nacirad [bhavet] 103 [ 35 ] 
nanu paramitanaye danadipancaparamitopayenaprajnaparamita- 
nuviddhena tribhih kalpasankhyeyaih sirodanadiduskarasevaya 
bodhir ukta. kim mandalacakradyupayeneti cet, tasman man¬ 
dalacakrakhyam upayah sukhasamvaram iti. yasmad evam tasma- 
t saparicchadapancaparamitasamgrahabhutadevatacakram upa¬ 
yah. kastaduskarabhavat sarwakamopabhogena sukhasamvaram. 
dvayendriyasvadasukhenaiva prltimayatvat. na prakrtahamkare- 
na. na cirad iti. ihaiva janmani buddhatvalabhat. 104 ibid, ctd.) 

According to Mahamati the indicators of the excellence of 
Tantric Buddhism begin with the cast and props in a mandala 
which incarnate such elements of the traditional Buddhist path 

103 buddhahamkarayogena buddhatvam... bhavet: These three words of the 
last two padas have no surviving Sanskrit testimonials, but they may be recon¬ 
structed with reasonable certainty from the Tibetan translation: sangs rgyas 
nga rgyal rnal ’byor gyis sangs rgyas nyid du myur bar ’gyur. 
ro4 -labhat] em.: MS labhacca 
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as the perfections. One no longer needs to go painstakingly step 
by step along the Buddhist path, for it can all be achieved simul¬ 
taneously in the mandala complex that represents each and every 
element. 

The mandala s function as a more than symbolic representa¬ 
tion of mental states can be compared to the well-known Roman 
practice of the art of memory. By the first century ad, authors 
such as Cicero in his De Oratore and Quintilian in his In- 
stitutio Oratoria had fully described an artificial memory system, 
explicitly designed to enable an orator to produce a fluent and per¬ 
fectly structured speech (cf. Cicero 1942 and Quintilian 1965, 
passim.). One begins with a context, usually a building, within 
which one identifies a series of sites (Latin loca) such as niches, 
arches and so on. In those places one locates in order selected 
signs or symbols, visual cues for the topics of the speech. When 
the time comes for the orator to perform, he need only stroll in 
his mind through the architecture of his ideas as he talks, able to 
extemporise securely on each in turn, thanks to the prompting of 
signs attached between columns and in corners. 

A Tantric Buddhist mentally builds his palace, the mandala, 
and goes one step further, animating it with, for example, a cast 
of deities and their consorts, and visualising himself as the central 
character at the heart of the scene. Instead of locating concepts as 
symbols attached to architectural features, those features them¬ 
selves embody elements of the Buddhist path to awakening. Be¬ 
cause one creates every bit of the mandala architecture ex nihilo, 
having first dissolved the whole of reality into emptiness, one can 
be said to have completed the whole Buddhist path in the pro¬ 
cess. That is why Mahamati contrasts the mandala’ s embodiment 
of the perfections with the endless trial and labour ( duskara ) of 
bringing them to fulfilment in the conventional pedestrian man¬ 


ner. 
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Mahamati also glosses that the means is bliss with that ease of 
attainment, because one indulges the senses. The mandala is no 
dry procedure but an aesthetic experience, in which one is first the 
artist creating a new world, and then the star of the action. The 
method is bliss and also more erotically sensual because of the 
joy generated in the sexual union of oneself as Buddha with one’s 
consort. ‘Not with one’s natural [inferior] ego’ is Mahamati’s gloss 
for ‘by the yoga of identity with a Buddha. He appears to offer 
it as an apologetic for the sexual intercourse which produces joy, 
which takes place while one is not in one’s natural state of being. 
He does not draw out the implication that therefore one is not 
guilty because the conventional rules, whether of monasticism or 
a conservative society, do not apply. 

Finally, although emphasising the speed of Tan trie means, the 
tantra and its commentator leave unquestioned the efficacy of the 
rest of Mahayana Buddhism, at least. Yet, by exclusion, it would 
have only a long-term effect, across the boundaries of reincar¬ 
nation. This is just how the hypothetical objection introducing 
Mahamati’s commentary on this verse defined enlightenment via 
the perfection way. It might be difficult for us to imagine that 
people who believed in reincarnation could also be content to 
believe that salvation lay in some distant future rebirth, but that 
is comparable to the Christian idea of heaven being located only 
in the hereafter. Certainly Tantric Buddhism has a quite different 
attitude; its proponents are relatively impatient for their success. 
The issue then becomes one of whether a lengthy practice over 
many years is nevertheless unavoidable, except perhaps for a very 
few, or whether it is really an almost simultaneous fast-track to 
arrival. 

Verses 33-36 of the tantra (i.e. one further than we have stud¬ 
ied), and especially Mahamatideva’s commentary thereon, are 
also analysed with approval in Tsong kha pa’s ‘Great Exposition 
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of Secret Mantra, to which we have already referred (Hopkins 
I987a:ii7-I22). He points out that Mahamati’s references to sex¬ 
ual union and enlightenment in this life are valid but only if 
restricted to ‘Highest Yoga Tantra {ibid.: 121). The first objection 
depends on how one classifies the Guhyasamdja, for example, 
which is the first scripture to teach sexual initiation. Tsong kha 
pa does call it a ‘Highest Yoga Tantra {ibid.: 54), although that 
is not, as we saw above, the usual Indian classification. Similarly, 
we will see in a moment that a venerable commentator on one 
YoginI (i.e. ‘Highest Yoga) tantra distinguishes that class from 
the Yoga tantras despite the fact that both offer enlightenment in 
this life. Tsong kha pa says that he cited the tantra in order to 
eliminate any doubt that one could achieve Buddhahood without 
deity yoga. Thus both he and the tantra are in agreement that 
it is this feature which gives the Mantranaya potency far beyond 
that of the Paramitanaya. 

Ratnakarasanti on the Hevajratantra 

Finally, a Higher Tantric scriptural claim for its own efficacy, 
from the Hevajratantra: 

There can be no success {siddhi) by means of any of the Vedas or 
[other] accepted traditions, or through the collections of ritual. 
Purification of being [brings success, but only] after a [long] in¬ 
terval of becoming, [that is to say] reincarnation. Nor is there any 
success in this world or another without that [ultimate knowl¬ 
edge or sahajananda which have been referred to in previous 
verses]. He who has known the Hevajra [Tantra] will not strive 
in vain. 

{samastavedasiddhantaih karmapmsarddibhis tatha 105 


105 karmaprasaradibhis tatha] 3MSS (according to Harunaga Isaacson): ed. 
karmaprasaranadibhih 
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siddhir na syad; bhavasuddhya' 0 ^ punarjanmabhavantare . 107 

na ca tena vina siddhir iha loke paratra ca. 

najnatamyena hevajram vyarthas tasyaparisramah. HT I.viii. 54- 

55 ) 

I am again grateful to Harunaga Isaacson, who has been edit¬ 
ing these two important Sanskrit commentaries on the tantra, 
for providing me with a copy of a manuscript of RatnakaraSanti’s 
Muktdvali (‘A String of Pearls’) and likewise for Kamalanatha’s 
Ratnavali (A String of Jewels’). 

Ratnakarasanti begins his commentary with the statement that: 

The [following] pair of verses, beginning with All, [have been 
taught] in order to show what distinguishes this [ Hevajra ] tantra 
from other [Buddhist and non-Buddhist] scriptures. 

He continues: 

The Vedas are non-[Buddhist] texts. The accepted traditions 
are the sutrdntas of the canon of the Sravakas. [They are called 
sutrdntas\ because they do bring an end ( anta ) to reincarnation. 
The collections of ritual are those for pacification and so on laid 
down in the [lower classes, especially the Kriya tantras,] of the 
mantra way. By means of none of these is there success, which 
means that there is no perfect enlightenment [thereby]. 

(dgamantarebhyo ’sya tantrasya visesapradarsanaya slokadvayam 
samastetyddi. veda bahihsastrani. siddhantah srdvakapitakasya 
sutrantah, siddhahpunarbhavasyanta ebhir 108 iti krtvd. karmma- 
prasardh sdntikadayo mantranitivihitah. ebhih sarvaih siddhir na 
sydt samyaksambodhir na bhavatity arthah. MuAv f66r4ff ad HT 
I.viii. 54) 


106 bhavasuddhya] Muktdvali here and cf. Tib. srid pa dag pa’i: ed. bhavec 
chuddhya 

107 punarjanmabhavantare] conj. following Muktdvali. ed. punarjanmabha¬ 
vantare 

108 punarbhavasyanta ebhir] corr., cf. idem in Yogaratnamala: MS punarbha- 
vasyantarebhir 
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[An obvious question is:] ‘Is there or is there not [perfect en¬ 
lightenment] in the Way of the Perfections?’ [In answer thereto] 
the verse says being and so forth. [The perfections] purify by the 
destruction of the moral and intellectual defilements; that is the 
purification and it is in the instrumental case. The path is char¬ 
acterised by the six perfections. By means of that [purification] 
there is indeed enlightenment. Moreover, in [the compound] 
after a [long] interval of becoming, [that is to say] reincarna¬ 
tion, reincarnation is a succession of births. That same [reincar¬ 
nation,] becoming, is samsdra, because it is [almost] as long as 
samsdra. The sense is that there is a succession of rebirths through 
three incalculable aeons, [and] by that long is there an interval 
[to enlightenment]. 

(paramitanitau bhavati na vety aha- bhavetyddi. 109 suddhyanti 
klesajheyavaranaksayad anayeti suddhih satparamitalaksano ma- 
rgah. tayd bhavaty eva bodhih, kin tu punarjanmabhavantare 
punatjanme ti 110 janmaprabandhah, sa eva bhavah samsarah, 
samsaravad dirghatvat. trisu kalpdsamkhyeyesujanmaparamparety 
arthah. tenantare vyavadhane sati bhavatlty arthah. MuAv ibid. 
ctd.) 

The first of our pair of verses refers to ‘collections of ritual’ 
which are glossed by Ratnakarasanti as rites belonging to the 
Mantranaya, such as the four catuh karmani, pacification and so 
on (referred to above p.95, and cf. below p.262). The closely- 
related commentary published by Snellgrove together with the 
tantra, Krsna’s Yogaratnamdld, glosses those ‘collections of ritual’ 
as ‘Kriyd tantras and so on’ ( kriyatantradayah ; YoRaMa p.129). 
The Vedas and, according to Ratnakarasanti, the Sutras of the 
Sravakayana, do not bring success, ‘perfect enlightenment’. But 
neither does Tantric Buddhism, which is purely instrumental up 
to but not including the Yoga tantras. Both Krsna and Ratna- 

109 This pratika indicates that Ratnakarasanti read bhavasuddhya as opposed 
to the published ed.’s bhavec chuddhya 
no punarjanmeti] corn: MS punajamnani 
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karasanti give a creative etymology for the etymologically obscure 
synonym of sutra, siitrdnta (probably a back formation from the 
Pali suttanta), saying that it brings an end ( anta) to rebirth. This 
cessation of reincarnation may look like success, but it is failure 
in terms of the Bodhisattva vow not to disappear into the ether of 
*pratisthitanirvdna, and therefore is not perfect enlightenment. 

With regard to the perfection tradition of the Mahayana, on 
the other hand, both Ratnakarasanti and Krsna say that perfect 
enlightenment is attainable thereby, but, as we have seen before, 
only after what seems close to an eternity. The endless round 
is unavoidable if one is to fulfill one’s Bodhisattva vow in the 
conventional manner. All these points are fully expressed only 
in the commentaries; verse 54 is itself somewhat cryptic. Thus I 
have given a conjectural edition and translation of the final words 
C bhavasuddhya punarjanmabhavdntare ), in accordance with how 
I understand Ratnakarasanti’s commentary. 

Ratnakarasanti’s commentary on the second verse is introduced 
with the plain statement that enlightenment is also speedily at¬ 
tainable elsewhere in Tan trie Buddhism, outside the YoginI Heva¬ 
jratantra itself: 

In the Yoga tantras it is taught that enlightenment [is attain¬ 
able] in this very life. [In order to clarify] what makes this 
[. Hevaratantra ] better than those, [the Lord] spoke [the verse] 
beginning Nor.... In other tantra [s] too there is highest enlight¬ 
enment, in this very birth or in another proximate birth, [but] 
not without that sahajananda. [In order to show] what then 
does distinguish this [Hevajra system] from those [Yoga tantras] 
he said the Hevajra and so on. The [overall] sense is that prac¬ 
titioners should know the Hevajra [tantra] in order perfectly to 
experience that [sahajananda which is merely] hinted at in the 
other, [i.e. Yoga,] tantrafs]. The implication is that this \Heva- 
jra\ is the ‘higher tantra’ to those, [connected with them, and 
expanding thereupon]. 

(yogatantresv ihaiva janmani bodhir uktd. tebhyah ko ’syatisaya 
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ity aha- na cetyadi. ihaiva janmani janmdntare va sannihite yad 
uttamd bodhis tantrdntare 111 ’pi bhavati, na sd tena sahajanande- 
na vina. asya tarhi tebhyah ko visesa ity aha- hevajram ityadi. 
tantrdntare sucitasya tasya samyakparijndnartham hevajram eva 
sadhakair llz jhatavyam ity arthah. idan tesam uttaratantram iti 
bhdvah. MuAv ad HT I.viii.55 ibid, ctd.) 

Ratnakarasanti interprets the second of our pair of verses as 
signalling the Hevajratantra ’s superiority over even Yoga tantras, 
assuming that they are also soteriologically efficacious. That group 
is represented, paradigmatically, as we have seen before, by the Sar- 
vatathagatatattvasamgraha, but may also include the Guhyasama- 
ja. Ratnakarasanti is himself inconsistent in his writings in mov¬ 
ing between the four and five-fold classification of the tantras, 
i.e. classing the Guhyasamdja either as a Yoga or on its own as a 
Yogottara tantra. According to him, the unelaborated pronoun 
in the first pada of the verse refers back to the sahajananda in the 
recent discussion of the anandas, the four joys (HT I.viii.30-35). 

Snellgrove, in his translation of the tantra, does not follow 
the commentarial lead, despite the fact that he simultaneously 
published Krsna’s Yogaratnamdld which has the same analysis. He 
translates the verse as follows: 

Vain is the striving of him who does not know Hevajra, for 
without him there can be no perfection in this world or the 
next. (1959:78) 

While that reading of the verse makes prima facie perfect sense, 
it does not respect the grammar of the Sanskrit. The leading 
pronoun could not normally be construed with the following 
relative, as is the case in English word order, and the nominative 
hevajram is a neuter in agreement with the unspoken tantram, 
not an error for the masculine divinity. 

m tantrantare] corr.: MS tatrantare 
112 sadhakair] corr.: MS sadhakai 
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A further detail ignored by Snellgrove and crucial in the 
verses original composition, as well as to the doctrine of the 
commentators, is that the Sanskrit specifies that one who has 
known the text will not strive in vain, not that one who has 
not known the text will strive in vain. This exclusive second 
meaning would be rendered in the single word ajhatam, and is 
not conveyed by the present najhatam. Metre cannot be appealed 
to as the overriding factor here, since both alternatives scan the 
same. 

Thus the verse allows Ratnakara’s interpretation, even if it does 
not elaborate as he does. The Hevajra, and possibly by extension 
other members of the Yoginltantra class, are not qualitatively dis¬ 
tinct from the Yogatantras, inasmuch as both offer enlightenment 
and with the option of liberation in this very life. The quantita¬ 
tive difference is that the Yoga tantras, and here this would refer 
to the Guhyasamaja, only briefly mention or hint at the sahaja- 
nanda, whereas the Hevajra has a great deal to say on the topic. 
Again, such a distinction would presumably result in the quali¬ 
tative difference that the Yoginl tantras are guaranteed to bring 
success, while with the Guyasamaja it is a rather hit and miss 
affair, depending on whether one can pick up on the hints given. 

We have now come to the end of our study of the most general 
level ofTantric Buddhist Apologetics. The question was whether, 
and then how, scripture and commentators of the Mantranaya 
claimed they belonged to the overarching unities of the Mahaya- 
na and Buddhism. Much of the answer was an analysis of the fun¬ 
damental differences defined between Tantric Buddhism and the 
two larger groupings with which affiliation had been petitioned. 
We concluded, much as we began, with the lack of unity within 
the Mantranaya itself. Our central concern has been, and will con¬ 
tinue to be, with the so-called Higher Yoga classes, namely the 
Guhyasamaja and the Yogini tantras. These are the later texts and, 
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according to their self-perception, the culmination of the Tantric 
tradition. The time has come to address a particular group of rit¬ 
uals which are enactments of a particular distinguishing feature 
of that Higher Yoga division, and one which loudly demands a 
‘reasoned defence’, a detailed apologetic. 



Tantric Buddhism, Sexual Initiadon and 
Monasticism: 

Are They Compadble? 




Introduction 


The mutual compatibility of Tantric Buddhism and sexual ini¬ 
tiation and monasticism is the core question of this dissertation. 
We have prepared the ground for this study in two ways. First 
of all, in the Introduction, we examined precedents: which rules 
of ethical behaviour are binding on a monk and then a Bod- 
hisattva; and what the Pali Canon (‘early’ Buddhism) had to say 
about bliss, both pleasure and happiness. In Part I we analysed 
the general self-perception of Tantric Buddhism with regard to its 
relationship with, on the one hand, the Paramitanaya Mahayana, 
and on the other, ‘early’ Buddhism. 

Our present question will be subdivided into three studies. The 
first is whether sexual initiation is required, a sine qua non or nec¬ 
essary condition, in Tantric Buddhism. Next we will investigate 
the eligibility of monastic practitioners for sexual initiation. The 
final issue is whether Tantric Buddhism is for monks. 

If one were to formulate these three elements algebraically, one 
could say that T stands for practising Tantric Buddhism, S for 
being given the sexual initiations, and M for monks. In that case 
the questions could be represented: is S required for T? are M 
eligible for S? and are M eligible for T? This formulation reveals 
the potential for a syllogistic relationship between the answers to 
the first two questions and the third. Thus, if S is required for 
T, and M are not eligible for S, then M cannot be eligible for 
T (and similarly: if S is required for T, and M are eligible for S, 
then M can be eligible for T; and differently again, and not a 
syllogism: if S is not required for T, then whether or not M are 
eligible for S does not help to answer whether M are eligible for 
T). However, we are not studying mathematics, and we will not 
find such unambiguous answers to our questions, certainly not 
to the extent of a single structure of the relationships. 

Different authors will be found to hold differing positions. 
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Sometimes their pronouncements appear to be deliberately am¬ 
biguous. Our assessment of the three permutations within the 
core question will not demand that they be symmetrical. Nor 
need they be strictly independent or parallel. This is simply a 
practical way to proceed in the analysis of a complicated subject. 

In phrasing the third combination: ‘Is Tantric Buddhism for 
monks?’, the question is as expressly vague as I have indicated the 
answers of our authors to be. It will allow for discussion of the 
respective entitlements of both monks and the unordained. Each 
of our questions must be examined in the context of historical 
developments and the changing natures of the religion. The in¬ 
tention is that careful study of these matters of allegiance should 
draw out of obscurity the process of development and change 
through time. 

Underlying our investigation will be an interest in antinomi- 
anism and its institutionalisation, or its codification into a norm, 
paradoxical as that may seem. One reason to study the initiations 
is because of their dual nature in this regard. Thus, they are both 
extraordinary- and, in many respects, illicit- acts and at the same 
time the very formal commencement of a student’s systematic 
progress towards a prescribed goal. 

‘Initiation’ here translates the Sanskrit abhiseka. This was trans¬ 
lated into Tibetan as dbang-(b)skur, which has in turn been trans¬ 
lated into English, more or less literally, as ‘empowerment’. How¬ 
ever, the Sanskrit has no etymological relationship with terms of 
power (Tib. dbang). The root sic refers to sprinkling and thence 
anointing, as in the anointment of ancient Indian monarchs, al¬ 
beit with water in India and not the etymological oil (ointment) 
of ancient Western anointing. That Indian concept of anoint¬ 
ment could well be translated by a term of European religious 
vocabulary, namely consecration (cf. the historical consecration 
in Europe of both priests and kings). 
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By referring to the initiations as the point of transformation, 
one could be said to be committing a solecism or speaking incor¬ 
rectly. The possible solecism is to refer to a collection of moments 
as a point of transformation. A related objection could be made 
to translating abhiseka, of which there are a series, ‘initiation’. 
Initiation is a beginning, but it seems pedantic to quibble about 
whether there can be more than one such beginning or initia¬ 
tion. The word’s senses of admission into a group and a practice, 
especially secret rituals, as well as instruction in a science or tech¬ 
nique (cf. oed s.v.), make initiation an appropriate translation, 
one which we will on the whole prefer to ‘consecration’. 

We look to the tradition to provide some sort of explanation 
of how these ritual moments, above all the higher sexual ones, 
transform the initiand. Behind this lies a broader question: what 
role do ritual acts have on a Buddhist path? 

Officiated sexual initiation is almost per se an antinomian ac¬ 
tivity, for it transgresses the norm that sexual activity is private 
to those engaged (with the possible exception of the unique first 
night of marriage which is so crucial and hence ritualised in many 
cultures). By asking whether the sexual initiations are indispens¬ 
able to the practice we are trying to find out whether they are 
indeed features representative of what we have called antinomi- 
anism as a norm. 

The second question, whether monks are eligible for these 
initiations, highlights a different problem. Monastic status is of 
course partially defined in terms of celibacy. So how can monks 
hope to be something quite other than celibate with impunity? 
Here the antinomianism is a matter of contravening the ancient 
Vinaya, the highly formalised ethical code which from the be¬ 
ginning of Buddhism, a monastic institution, dictated even the 
tiniest detail of a monk’s daily life. 

The initiations are just one example of the antinomian prac- 
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tices advocated in Tantric Buddhism. In our discussion they will 
be symbols of a wider phenomenon, as well as events of inter¬ 
est in their own right. Thus, the second question leads into the 
third, which is one of the big questions in the field of Tantric 
studies. By assessing what specific status made one eligible for 
sexual initiations and in what context, the larger issue of who 
actually practised Tantric Buddhism is also brought to the fore. 
As always, there is the distinction between theory and practice, 
the ideal candidate and the real-life practitioners. 

The last question, concerning historical fact, is hard to answer. 
We normally understand the lives of the Mahasiddhas, the 84 
Great Adepts of hagiographical renown, to be evidence for an 
extra-monastic and anti-institutional first phase of Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism (two complete collections of these biographies are pre¬ 
served in Tibetan, while separate biographies appear in Tibetan 
histories of Indian and Tibetan Buddhism; cf. refs, in Snell- 
grove 1959:1.12). On the other hand, the ritual manuals and vast 
number of authored texts- several of which will be our sources 
here- prove that Tantric Buddhism thrived in a monastic setting. 
The study of the eligibility of monks for sexual initiation should 
enable one to infer something about the changing reality of the 
culture of our area and period. It remains unknown in what mi¬ 
lieu Tantric Buddhism developed, and how and why it entered 
the great institutions. 

Fortunately there is more than one contemporary key for gain¬ 
ing access to our subject. Besides the Indian Tantric Buddhist rit¬ 
ual manuals and scripture, one has to investigate the Saiva Tantric 
traditions, as well as other Indian texts, for the wealth of parallels, 
divergences and eventual convergences such study would yield. 

Alexis Sanderson has been pre-eminently engaged in this pur¬ 
suit. He has even demonstrated the word for word textual depen¬ 
dence (‘pious plagiarism’) of late Buddhist Higher Yoga Tantras of 
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Samvara (the Laghusamvara or Herukabhidhana, Abhidhanottara 
and Samvarodayd) on a group of esoteric Saivite Tantras, the 
Vidyapttha of the Bhairava section of the canon {Jayadrathaya- 
mala, Siddhayogesvarimata and Picumata) (1994:94-95). But that 
undeniable wholesale borrowing does not necessarily shed light 
on earlier developments or directions of influence. 

Nondual Kashmiri Saivism itself is said to have acquired its doc¬ 
trine of consciousness as the true reality from the Mind Only {cit- 
tamatra, vijnanavadd) stream of Mahayana Buddhism (Torella 
1992,1994). Raffaelle Torella has shown, for example, that: 

The principal argument in favour of this \sarvasarvdtmavdda] 
doctrine clearly derives from the Vijnanavada. (i994:XV). 

Sarvasarvatmavada is the idea that there is one principle which 
exists equally in all things, something the Tan trie adept of Saivism 
and Buddhism alike has to realise experientially, whether that 
principle is identified as Siva and consciousness or consciousness 
and Enlightenment. 

In addition to Sanderson’s detailed work on the relation¬ 
ship of the later, most esoteric traditions of Buddhist and Saivite 
Tantra, the earlier traditions should also be closely compared. 
David Seyfort Ruegg and others have proposed that both tra¬ 
ditions stem from some shared Indian religious substrate which 
cannot be identified (cf. refs, given by Sanderson, 1994:99, fn.6). 
As Sanderson reasonably says: 

The problem with this concept of a ‘religious substratum’ or 
‘common cubic stock’ is that they are by their very nature entities 
inferred but never perceived.... {ibid.-. 92) 

He asserts that: 

Almost everything concrete in the system is non-Buddhist in 
origin even though the whole is entirely Buddhist in function. 

{ibid). 
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Incontrovertible is his detailed proof of late Buddhist dependence 
on Saivism, for certain 

ritual procedures, style of observance, deities, mantras, mandalas, 
ritual dress, Kapalika accoutrements, specialized terminology, 
secret gestures and secret jargons, (ibid.:yd). 

However, his point that: 

When we consider Tantric Buddhism in terms of its origin we 
see Saiva influences at every turn, ( ibid.:<) 6 ) 

still leaves room for discussion. 

For my part, I am more inclined to hypothesise that early 
Tantric Buddhism does belong to some broader matrix of In¬ 
dian religiosity, by no means restricted to Saivism as the mother. 
Yet to tackle this vast question in the present thesis would be 
premature. We must accept for the moment that the beginnings 
of Tantric Buddhism are not visible, while late texts definitely 
model themselves on Saivite parallels. Albeit there is consider¬ 
able similarity between the two ritual traditions, nevertheless the 
Buddhist initiations, at least, are not simply directly copied from 
Saivite originals, for the following reasons: 

We have already referred to the ancient royal precedent for 
the term abhiseka. Although there are initiations in Saivism, they 
are not called abhiseka, but diksa, an ancient term for religious 
investiture in particular. The abhisekas are almost never called di- 
ksd, except in what can be shown to be a specifically non-Buddhist 
context, including where that is unacknowledged copying from 
Saivism (cf. below p.188 and p.298), and the much more modern 
ritual manuals of the Newars of the Kathmandu Valley (cf. MS Di- 
ksavidhi and 3 MSS Diksavidhana, cited Sanderson 1994:61.38). 

Unlike Tantric Buddhist abhiseka, Saivite diksa is supposed 
to be soteriologically sufficient, which means that at the very 
moment of initiation the bonds of worldly existence are severed 
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for ever. Only such imperfection as is required to see one to the 
end of one’s inescapable natural life is allowed to remain. Dtksd 
liberates in and of itself. 

The Buddhist tradition would not be expected to ascribe sote- 
riological efficacy to a ritual, and it is certainly not the case that 
abhiseka liberates. Nevertheless, if the initiations were considered 
essential, the tradition must have been sensitive to the tension 
between Buddhist intentionality and partially mindless activity. 
That issue will come under the remit of our first question. 

Another field of research which is parallel to the study of In¬ 
dian Tantric Buddhism is the history of the same religion in 
Tibet. That history we will take into account. The main source 
of the previous section, the Nayatrayapradipa of Tripitakamala, 
illustrates how it is directly relevant to our questions because of 
the survival of Indian texts only in their Tibetan translations. But 
the indigenous Tibetan tradition is also less circumstantially im¬ 
plicated, since royalty and clergy in that country directly tackled 
the same apologetic issues which will occupy us here. 

Before turning to the nitty-gritty of our three specific questions, 
the time has come to define the three terms which will appear in 
the three possible combinations, notwithstanding the fact that a 
primary tactic of our authors will be shown to be the redefinition 
of words which appeared to have a self-evident reference. This 
is what the historical Buddha himself did, invalidating the con¬ 
ventional reference of brdhmana, for example, to ascribed status, 
those born into a particular caste, and redefining it as referring 
to an achieved status of spiritual excellence (cf. Sonadanda Sutta 
(DN i.inffi), Vasettha Sutta (Sutta Nipataii5ffi, w.494-656); and 
for what makes the ‘true outcaste’ Vasala Sutta (Sutta Nipata 2iffi, 
w.116-142) and ‘true sacrifice’ Kutadanta Sutta (DN i.i27ff.)). 

I have already written about what Tantric Buddhism can refer 
to in general, and how its reference is bounded for the present 
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study (cf. above p.15 and p.70). Thus, the Vajrayana, Mantranaya 
or Mantramahayana, came to include four or five major groups 
of Tantra types. These represent a progression from ritual as lit¬ 
tle more than an instrumental accessory to meditative practice, 
through to ritual as itself equated to meditation and a means 
to salvation, initially exemplified by the Yogatantra Sarvatathd- 
gatatattvasamgraha. As I also explained above, the definition of 
Tantric Buddhism we are using for our study of the sexual initia¬ 
tions, as a special instance of ritual and antinomian activity nor¬ 
malised as means to enlightenment, is somewhat circular, since 
it is simply the classes of Tantras which include those same initi¬ 
ations. 

The eventually orthodox set of initiations is first taught in 
the Guhyasamdja. This was initially classed as a Yogatantra and 
continued to be so, although it was also different enough from the 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha quickly to merit a class of its own, 
as a Mahayogatantra, and was in addition classed as a Yogottara 
(Higher Yoga) Tantra. By the time of the Yogini/Yoganiruttara 
highest class of tantras the sexual initiations are fully accepted as 
indispensable to a student’s progress on the path, although this 
indispensability is qualified in various ways, as we shall see. 

Besides the initiations the Guhyasamdja teaches techniques of 
sexual yoga as a regular practice, but does not yet include as 
accoutrements of the deity many of the mortuary ( kdpdlika ) el¬ 
ements which come to the fore in the Yogini tantras and sec¬ 
ondary literature of the Guhyasamdja itself. This may suggest 
that the sexual elements do not necessarily depend on Saivite 
models, marked especially by such kdpdlika symbolism. At all 
events, Tantric Buddhism for us, with our interest in the initi¬ 
ations, will be confined to Yoga (the Guhyasamdja , but not the 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha ) and Yogini tantras, and the mass 
of their ancillary texts. 
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Four Initiations 

How then are the initiations described? A famous verse in the 
Samajottara, a later text which was to be incorporated as the 
final chapter (18) of the Guhyasamaja, lists what were to become 
thereafter the standard group of four: 

The first is the consecration of the vase ( kalasdbhiseka ), the sec¬ 
ond the secret initiation ( guhydbhiseka ), the third that ofwisdom- 
knowledge ( prajnajnana ) and the fourth ( caturtha ) is likewise 
that again. 

(kalasdbhisekam prathamam dvitiyam guhydbhisekatah 
prajndjnanam trtiyam tu caturtham tat punas tathd GST 18.113c- 
f; the first seventeen chapters of the tantra have been translated 
into German (Gang 1988) but no translation of the eighteenth 
chapter has been published.) 

Beginning at the end, this first ever mention of the ‘fourth’ ini¬ 
tiation is notoriously cryptic. Harunaga Isaacson has discussed 
the probable historical process whereby the set became a group of 
four, by analogy with many other such groupings in Tantric Bud¬ 
dhist texts (1997b). The above quoted verse is in fact incomplete 
without the first two padas which state: 

In this Tantra the initiations are fixed as three-fold. 

(abhisekam tridha bhinnam asmims tantreprakalpitanv, GST 18.113a- 

b.) 

Thus the matter is far from clear, for this single verse appears 
to contradict itself. The verse only defines three distinct kinds of 
abhiseka, because the third is to be done twice. 

Isaacson has shown how: 

In the history of yoga and yoginltantra consecration ritual we 
have the familiar pattern of continuous upward expansion of an 
original set. (1997^11-12) 
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The Abhisekanirukti, translated in the Appendix of this disserta¬ 
tion, is one of his major sources for the tradition’s own avowed 
variety of positions regarding the fourth initiation. Those posi¬ 
tions range from saying that it does not exist (in accordance with 
the overstrict application of the first part of the Samajottara verse 
cited here above), to describing it as a ritual repetition of the 
preceding rite (thus according with the apparent sense of the last 
part of the same Samajottara verse) and, finally, what became the 
standard orthodoxy, that it is a verbal initiation by the teacher 
and at the same time somehow represents the ultimate effect, 
whose cause was represented by the previous part, the prajhdjhd- 
ndbhiseka. 

Although the variety of views regarding this fourth initiation do 
include prescribing sexual intercourse, i.e. the physical repetition 
of the preceding component, that was not the prevailing view, 
and so for us, with our interest in sexual initiation, they are of 
no concern here. Isaacson’s main hypothesis and conclusion are 
that in this case, as so often in the ‘Indian intellectual tradition’ 
(i997b:i5), we see that exegesis of scripture, here the obscure 
Samajottara verse, is the ‘prime motivating factor’ {ibid.) in the 
historical development of practice. We will return to the final 
orthodox position concerning the relationship of the prajhdjhd- 
ndbhiseka to the fourth initiation in our analysis of the apologetic 
for that erotic ritual. 

The first of the initiations is that of the vase {kalasdbhiseka). 
This is in fact itself a collection of consecrations. The first of this 
set is usually that of water ( udaka/jalabhiseka ) and it concludes 
with that of the teacher {dearyabhiseka), whereby one is entitled 
eventually to initiate others in turn. This collection of six or 
seven rituals was complete unto itself in the texts of Kriya, Carya 
and Yoga Tantras before the Guhyasamdja. Our Samajottara verse 
(GST 18.113) probably dates to the time when that group was 
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first assigned preliminary status, as preparation for the following 
three individual rites. The details of those minor or preparatory 
abhiseka are discussed by Snellgrove (1987:223-243) and in brief 
by Per Kvaerne (1975: 92-94) and Sanderson (1994:88-89). The 
standard list is: [flower or garland {mala)], water {udaka/jala), 
diadem ( mukuta ), vajra, bell {ghanta ), name {narnd) and teacher 
{dearya). 

Since the members of that preliminary group are on the whole 
innocuous as far as proprieties and intimate relations are con¬ 
cerned, they will not delay us further in our study of sexual 
initiations. The one exception to this innocence is the late in¬ 
terpretation based on Kalacakra 5.112 whereby the kalasabhiseka, 
which can also be translated as pot initiation, is 

reinterpreted as the initiand’s touching of the breasts, pot-like by 
Sanskrit (poetic) convention, of his female consort. (Isaacson 
I997b:i5) 

Following Isaacson again {ibid.:io) we will not enter into the 
Kalacakra material in general, for it is in many ways idiosyncratic 
as well as late. 

The components of the second initiation, th t guhydbhiseka, are 
first found in chapter eight of the Guhyasamdja, where, however, it 
is a free-form free-standing ritual. In the Samdjottara it is detailed 
as follows: 

By means of [the union of] vajra (penis) and lotus (vagina) [the 
teacher] should gather in all the Vajra [Tathagata]s and let them 
all descend into his heart, as vajras of body, speech and mind. 
Then he should emit them [as semen] via his vajra (penis) and 
let them fall into the student’s mouth. This is the best initiation 
of all the Vajra [Tathagata]s. 

{vajrapadmaprayogena sarvavajrdn samdjayet 

sarvams tan hrdaye pdtya kayavdkcittavajratah 

utsrjya vajramargena sisyavaktre nipdtayet 

idam tat sarvavajrdnam abhisekapadam param. GST i8.ii5cd- 

ii7ab) 
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Thus the ritual begins with the intercourse of the teacher with 
a woman and culminates in the oral insemination of the initiand 
by his teacher, in what could be interpreted as a homosexual act, if 
not an expression of a homosexual identity. Such consumption of 
a bodily fluid is quite antithetical to Indian norms, according to 
which oral intercourse is utterly impure. This has in theory been 
true in most cultures, since man has long realised that it is not a 
valid method of insemination for procreation, and so contrary to 
the natural law that seed should not be sown on barren ground. 
Indian ritual fastidiousness additionally relocates the objection, 
grouping it with that to other impure substances, any sort of 
contact with which is prohibited. Tantric Buddhism, like Tantric 
Saivism and so on, flagrantly contravenes this norm, insisting on 
the consumption of the full range of bodily products, such as the 
morning pill made of the pancamrta. 

The Samdjottara passage describes what is happening as the 
physical transference of a decoction of all the Buddhas. They are 
first gathered in by the teacher in the course of his union with a 
woman, presumably initially drawn up from the sexual organs to 
the top of the head and then made to descend (cf. the description 
in the Hevajrasekaprakriya-. 

He should make the assembly of Lord Sages who dwell in space 

enter his penis. 

(;vyomastham munmdravrndam vajrdntargatam krtvd... HeSePra 

P-i 5 )-) 

Thereupon the student receives the ‘extract of all Buddhas’ orally, 
emitted by the teacher in the medium of semen. 

One could easily interpret this act as a physical transference 
of Buddha qualities from the master to his pupil, biologically 
analogous to the transference of genetic qualities from father to 
son in procreation. Indeed, one might go further and say that that 
analogy is deliberately inverted by an action which is guaranteed 
not to lead to reproduction, the act of a non-breeder. 
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However, in many ritual manuals, the bodily fluid of the female 
(sonita to the man’s sukra) is also to be taken. In Vaglsvaraklrti’s 
Samksiptdbhisekavidhi, for example (one of the oldest manuals, 
and part of the Guyasamdja tradition), first the teacher drops his 
semen into the students mouth, and then, the teachers 

consort ( tathatd ) too stands up, naked, and likewise places a 
drop of the ‘honey from inside her lotus [vagina] playfully in 
[the student’s] lotus [mouth], 

(tathatdpy utthdya svamrajdntaraldvastham makarabindum ta- 
dvann aravindantardlambare 1 nirambaradharaiva savildsd nive- 
sayet. SamAbhVi p.417) 

Thus it is the combination of the two essences which is the seed 
of the student’s transformation. 

Similarly, although the original Samajottara verse could in¬ 
deed be read as a prescription for fellatio, that is by no means 
the standard procedure of ritual manuals. In the same Samksiptd¬ 
bhisekavidhi, for example, before the consort’s actions just de¬ 
scribed, the teacher 

takes [his semen] from the [consort’s] lotus with his ring-finger 
and thumb, and, without the student’s seeing, drops it into the 
aperture, [mouth,] of his lotus face. 

[saroruhad uddhrtydnamdngusthdbhydm sisyadrstikaragocaram ta- 
ddnandmbhoruhdkdse vimuncet. SamAbhVi p.417) 

It is beyond the scope of this thesis to go into the many varia¬ 
tions on the procedures here described. Some are certainly more 
bizarre than others, including prescriptions for the apparently ho¬ 
mosexual fellatio’. Sometimes the teacher’s consort is not required 
to offer her sonita-, elsewhere the mingled fluids are scooped up in 
a leaf or other utensil, and so fed to the student. We are here inter¬ 
ested in how this particular rite is explained, and will come shortly 


aravindantaralambare] 
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to the minimum explanation that Tantric commentators make. 
In anticiption, we may note that there is little specific apologetic 
regarding the guhya initiation, in contrast to some quite careful 
justification of the prajndjndna initiation. 

Returning to our primary source for an initial definition, a 
brief account of that prajhdjhdndbhiseka does follow the guhyd- 
bhiseka in the Samdjottara, although it is not identified by name. 
First the student {sddhaka) should give the teacher his ritual fee 
{daksina), before asking for the latter’s consort for himself in turn, 
whereupon he will receive her. 

{daksina ca pradatavya gurave sadhakena vai adhyesyaguruna tasya 
datavya sadhakasya tu GST 18.119). 

The initiation is the subsequent union of the initiand with his 
consort, referred to obliquely in the following four verses (GST 
18.120-123). 

The next verses describe the vidydvrata, a separate ritual like a 
hieros gamos or sacred marriage, binding the couple symbolically, 
and including a definite statement of the necessity of this union 
on the path to enlightenment: 

The teacher, holder of the vajra, should take that same divine 
(devata) consort {vidya) and put her hand in the hand of the stu¬ 
dent, holder of the vajra. [He] should make all the Tathagatas 
witnesses [to this divine marriage], and with his hand on the 
student’s head says: 

‘Although all phenomena are [ultimately] free of duality, they 
are characterised by duality, wherefore there is no other means 
to Buddhahood [than] this best consort. That is why you should 
never be apart [from her for all of] samsara. This is the high¬ 
est wi^-pledge of all the Buddhas. He who transgresses [this 
pledge] is a fool, and will not have the highest success, [enlight¬ 
enment].’ 

{tdm eva devatam vidyam grhya sisyasya vajrinah 
panau panih pradatavyah sdksikrtya tathagatan 
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hastam dattvd sisyasirasy 2 ucyate guruvajrind 
nanyopayena buddhatvam tasmad vidyam imam vardm 
advaydh sarvadharmas tu dvayabhavena laksitdh 
tasmad viyogah samsdre na kdryo bhavata sada 
idam tat sarvabuddhanam vidyavratam anuttamam 
atikramatiyo mudhah siddhis tasya na cottama. GST 18.124-127) 

We have already moved in ritual time beyond the initiations on 
which our focus is directed, but the formulation of the vidydvrata 
throws reflected light on those preceding rituals. It normalises 
the relationship between the student and his consort, enacting a 
formal permanent commitment to each other, like the formulaic 
Anglican ‘Til death us do part’. And the words of the officiating 
teacher do give an elliptical explanation of this ritual union. 

Elements only appear to be distinct; they do not really have 
any separate identity {svabhdva). This is true not only for objects 
such as a chair or chariot, but equally so for the human being. 
The Samdjottara verses conclude that that is why one must dwell 
in union with a consort, for there is no other means to enlight¬ 
enment. The unelaborated middle step in the argument must 
be that in the union of two people, albeit here only explicitly a 
symbolic joining, one realises the lack of individual essence in 
all phenomenal reality. The physical union of the third initiation 
could then presumably have an analogical function, though that 
is not stated. 

Tantric Buddhism and Women 

Before we proceed to the details of our first question, whether 
sexual initiation is required in Tantric Buddhism, with its sub¬ 
question of why such ritual should be necessary, let us consider a 

2 sisyasirasi] read with Matsunaga B,T,T7,T9: Matsunaga ed. sire sisyam. 
The reading chosen may make better sense grammatically (and sire must have 
been an error for sire in the edition), but the correction may be not necessary 
given the style of scriptural Sanskrit. 
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different parallel claim. That is the blanket assertion of a Yoginl- 
/Yoganiruttara tantra, the Candamaharosana, that enlightenment 
cannot be won without a woman. The tenth chapter of that scrip¬ 
ture is called ‘In Praise of Woman’ ( stnprasamsa ; I am very grateful 
to Harunaga Isaacson for supplying me with his unpublished 
1996 edition of this part of the text, together with the commen¬ 
tary of Mahasukhavajrapada, the Padmavati). We referred to this 
same chapter above for its account of Sakyamuni Buddhas own 
enlightenment through erotic bliss (cf. above p.73ff). 

The chapter begins with Candamaharosana’s divine consort 
asking him: 

Lord, is the state [of being] Candamaharosana attainable without 
a woman, or not? 

to which he replies: 

It is not, Goddess. 

{atha hhagavaty aha— kim bhagavan strivyatirekenapi sakyate sd- 
dhayitum candamaharosanapadam utdho na sakyate? 
bhagavan aha-na sakyate devi. CMT X. intro) 

The goddess rephrases her question, asking: 

Lord, is it because there is no arising of pleasure [without a 
woman] that it is not [attain] able? 

{hhagavaty aha- kim bhagavan sukhanudayan na sakyate? ibid, 
ctd.) 

Candamaharosana’s lengthy verse response explains the kind 
of pleasure essential for enlightenment, how that cannot be gen¬ 
erated without a female partner, and so why women are always 
to be venerated: 


The Lord said: ‘The highest Awakening is not reached by the 
arising of pleasure alone. It is obtained only by the arising of a 
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special [type of] pleasure, and in no other way. Moreover, that 
effect [i.e. pleasure] can in way ( naiva ) arise without a cause, of 
course ( eva ). That cause, indeed, is union (yoga) with a woman; 
nor can there ever be any other [cause]. The illusion which 
is woman is lauded [alone] of all illusions. He who neglects 
her will find no success. Therefore one should never not be in 
union with a woman. If thus, [in union with a woman,] there 
should be suffering or death, imprisonment [or] danger, any 
such [difficulty] can be borne, but one should not abandon a 
woman, because every woman [can] help one attain buddhahood 
by means of pleasure. Women are shameless, fickle, provocative 
[and] always obsessed with desire. [Yet] they grant success, [if] 
honoured with all one’s being.’ 

(1 bhagavan dha- 

na sukhodayamatrena labhyate bodhir uttamd 

sukhavisesodayad eva prdpyate sa ca nanyathd. 

tac ca kdryam vina naiva kdranenaiva jdyate 

karanam ca striyayogo na canyo hi kadacana. 

sarvasam eva maydnam stnmayaiva prasasyate 

tarn evatikramed yo ’sau na siddhim so ’dhigacchati. 

tasman na strlviyogo ’yam kartavyas tu kadacana; 

evamyadi bhaved duhkham mrtyur vd bandhanam bhayam 

sahyam tat sarvam evedam striyam naiva tu samtyajet 

yasmad eva striyah sarvah sukhair buddhatvaprapikah. 

nirlajjas cahcala dhrsta nityam kamapardyandh 

siddhim eta dadanty 3 eva sarvabhavena sevitah. ibid. ctd. wi-6) 

Mahasukhavajrapada glosses the two compounds of the first 
verse as follows: 

‘By the arising of pleasure alone’ means by means of the ordinary 
[pleasure] produced by viewing plays and so on. ‘A special [type 
of] pleasure’ refers to the four [erotically generated] blisses; this 
[pleasure] arising is it becoming manifest, [and this is in the abla¬ 
tive of cause: i.e.] by that. Therefore it is agreed by proponents of 


3 correct Sanskrit: dadati 
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every view that of all pleasures the one associated with a woman 
is the best. 

(.sukhodayamatreneti sddhdranena natakadidarsanajanitena. su- 
khavisesodayad iti sukhavisesas caturdnandalaksanah, tasyodayah 
prddurbhdvas tasmdt. ata eva sarvasukhdndm madhye stminam eva 
sukham paramam iti sarvavadisiddham. Padmavatl ad loci) 

The commentary simply makes more explicit the sexual na¬ 
ture of the relationship one must have with a woman which is 
the only way to generate the pleasure which is the four blisses 
(,ananda ) and so win enlightenment. The contrast drawn with 
the mundane enjoyment of drama reveals the potential for con¬ 
founding varieties of aesthetic experience (cf. my paper, Onians 
forthcoming). The scripture itself is extremely close in places to 
the words spoken by the teacher in the vidyavrata, quoted above 
from the Guhyasamdja. One should never abandon one’s woman. 
What makes her indispensable is that she is the only praiseworthy 
(or illuminating) illusion. 

The following verses (7-14) dictate the mutual worship of the 
couple ( anyonyam bhavetpuja; CMT X.9C), who are to perceive 
each other as deities ( strinam ca puman devo devata stri narasya 
hi; CMT X.9ab). Then comes a passage which I feel bound to 
quote, even if we shall not here discuss the details: 

[The yogin] should worship [his woman] with all his being, [but] 
in such a way that wicked [non-mantranayins] do not realise 
[what his esoteric practice is]. Let him never reject [his] woman, 
[now that] he has heard this pronouncement of the Buddha. That 
sinner who does otherwise [than this worship of woman], will 
achieve hell. Otherwise death too is guaranteed ( siddham ). What 
use is separation from a woman? It is impossible to realise [one’s 
identity with] Candarosana by means of austerities. It is fruitless 
to bind a spotless mind in the net of delusion. The lover {kamiri) 
must not avoid love ( kdma ). [That would] generate [the fault] 
of wrong livelihood [or hypocrisy] (mithyajiva). Through wrong 
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livelihood the guilty party [acquires] demerit (papa), through 
demerit he acquires at the moment of death rebirth in a hell. 
This is certain. 

Thus, the [spiritual] sons of the Conquerors win success through 
desire (kama) itself. So one should not abandon the five [objects 
of] desire ( kamajguna]) and torment oneself with austerities. 
One should look at all the forms that come one’s way, and listen to 
every sound; one should smell smells, and taste the best flavour; 
one should feel tactile objects: [this is] the service to the five 
[objects of] desire ( pahcakamopasevana ). [He who does this] 
will very quickly become Enlightened, [because] intent on Ca- 
ndarosa alone. There is no deceit greater, nor worse delusion, 
than that the whole time of being active and young, the pleasure 
of woman is not enjoyed. 

(vandayet sarvabhdvena yathd dusto na budhyate 

tyajen naiva striyam kvdpi srutvedam buddhabhasitam. 

anyathdtvam karedyas tu sa papi narakam asnute 

maranam apy anyathd siddham striviyogena kim krtam. 

tapasd sidhyate naiva candarosanasadhanam 

nisphalam mohajdlena badhyate nirmalam manah. 

kamam na varjayet kaml mithydjwas tu jay ate 

mithyayd jlvanat pdpam pdpdttu narake gatim 

labhate htakale tu mithyajivl na samsayah. 

ata eva sadhyate siddhih kamenaiva jindtmajaih 

pancakdmams tathd tyaktvd tapasdtmanam na pldayet. 

ruparn pasyedyathalabdham srnuydt sabdam eva ca 

gandhasya jighranam kuryad bhaksayed rasam uttamam. 

sparsasya sparsanam kurydt pancakdmopasevanam 

bhavet sighrataram buddhas candarosaikatatparah. 

natah param vancanasti na ca moho ’py atah param 

manusyam yauvanam sarvam stnsukham nopabhogitam. CMT 

X.15-22) 

It is at this point that Candamaharosana recounts the true story 
of the Buddhas own erotic path to enlightenment, and why he 
dissembled, for the sake of the muddled masses (CMT X. 25-30; 
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cf. above In fact, all people are one, and that is one with 

the Buddha and his consort. In order to realise that unity one 
must join with a consort and enact the fusing of wisdom and 
means, the two-fold nature which obtains simultaneously with 
universal unity. 

{bhagavdn aha— 

mayadevisutas cdham candarosanatam gatah 
tvarn eva bhagavatlgopd prajhdpdramitdtmikd. 
ydvantas tu striyah sarvds tvadriipenaiva td matdh 
madrupena ca pumsas tu sarva eva prakirtitah 
dvidhabhavagatam caitat prajnopayatmakam jagat. CMT X.31— 

32 ). . . 

The fact remains that early Buddhism, the Sravakayana, accuses 
and abuses women, and the goddess asks Candamaharosana why 
this should be {atha bhagavaty aha- katham bhagavan sravakadayo 
hi striyam diisayanti? ibid. ctd.). The Lord explains: 

All the Sravakas and [Pratyekabuddhas] who [you] have men¬ 
tioned live in the Realm of Desire. [Yet though] they see women 
all the time, they do not recognise [them to be the real] path to 
liberation, Where saffron and [other luxuries] are near at hand 
and easily available, they are not valued. The remote is precious. 
Those people have no faith, because of their beginningless in¬ 
volvement with ignorance. They do not apply their minds to the 
Truth. Indeed I have concealed it. Nonetheless, [even] now in 
the Kali Age a man in a million, a being reckoned as singular, is 
committed to faith and effort; for his sake [I] have [here finally] 
taught everything, so that he can quickly attain Enlightenment. 
{bhagavan aha— 

kamadhatusthitah sarve khydtdye sravakadayah 
moksamdrgam najananti striyam pasyanti sarvada. 
samnidhanam bhavedyatra sulabham kunkumadikam 
na tatrargham samdpnoti durasthasya mahdrghata. 
anadyajnanayogena sraddhahinas tv ami jandh 
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cittam na kurvate tattve mayapy etat pragopitam. 

tathapy atra kalau kale kotimadhye ’tha kascana 

ekaikasamkhydtah sattvah sraddhayatnaparayanah 

tasydrthe bhasitam sarvam sighrabodhiprasiddhaye. CMT X.33- 

36 ) 

Admittedly, these passages are part of a Yogini tantra which is 
somewhat notorious even in comparison to its peers for its forth¬ 
right attitudes to bodily functions and so on. Yet such plainness of 
speaking can be conducive to understanding, particularly in our 
case where the communication is obstructed by a great distance 
in both space and time. I think we have got the message, that 
woman is indispensable to men on the Tantric way. The sexual 
initiations will be the special instance subjects of a case-study of 
woman’s role as partner to a male practitioner. One might say 
that the woman is a necessary if not sufficient condition to en¬ 
lightenment; she is essential to the male aspirant, but is probably 
by herself not sufficient means for winning the highest prize. 

We will follow the tradition in paying scarcely any attention to 
the alternative scenario, that a woman is the initiand, with a man 
as her supporting actor (although cf. A woman who adopts this 
observance must be visualised as Nairatmya...’ Kriyasamuccaya of 
Darpanacarya, transl. Sanderson 1994:90). Indeed, one could 
pose a separate question in this context, why the literature of 
this tradition is so male-oriented, but that forms part of a truly 
enormous enquiry into the greater part of the history of literate 
cultures. In short, the response of evolutionary biology would 
be that man is incessantly advertising his genetic strengths and 
virtues to woman, and that he does this through textual traditions, 
for example. Woman is thus the paradigmatic consumer, making 
her selection of a producer-mate on the basis of his products on 
the cultural shelf. Never mind that much of the time those same 
products are designed and used to bludgeon her into submission. 
As I said, that would be a separate question. However, we 
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should also refer in this regard to Miranda Shaw’s book, ‘Pas¬ 
sionate Enlightenment’, subtitled ‘Women in Tantric Buddhism’. 
Shaw’s mission is a feminist one, to present 

extensive new evidence of the outspoken and independent fe¬ 
male founders of the Tantric movement and their creative role 
in shaping its distinctive vision of gender relations and sacred 
sexuality. (Shaw i998:cover blurb). 

The major problem with her method is the self-announced ‘ap¬ 
plication of creative hermeneutical strategies’ (1998:13), which in¬ 
spires Shaw first to interpret passages in order to allow certain 
possibilities, only eventually to represent them as historical facts, 
previously suppressed. 

Whatever the shortcomings of Shaw’s analysis, it is true that 
there are many intriguing unanswered questions about the role of 
women in Tantric practice. One of my own first questions about 
the sexual initiations was from where the women came or were 
obtained. Shaw criticizes a long list of secondary authors who 
have depicted 

the Tantric yoginis in derogatory, even contemptuous, terms, 
calling them 

‘passive counterparts’ who are ‘employed,’ ‘available,’ and used 
as a ‘ritual object’. (1998:7) 

Yet the only text I am aware of which talks at all realistically 
about how to procure a partner portrays a practitioner perhaps 
even more cynical than what Shaw condemns as the libellous 
consensus of male white commentators. 

The source for this teaching of blatant dissimulation as a means 
to acquire an uninitiated woman is the Guhyasiddhi of Padmava- 
jra (aka Saroruhavajra), to whom Benoytosha Bhattacharya at¬ 
tributes the date of 693 ad (in the introduction to his Sadhanama- 
la\ cited in Guhyddi-Astasiddhi-Sangraha p.6). The Guhyasiddhi 
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is a text in the Guhyasamdja tradition, consisting of nine chapters 
which teach the sadhana (practice) of a Tantric practitioner in 
that school. Our passage is found at the beginning of the eighth 
chapter, following closely on from the preceding brief section on 
the Pledge of the Consort ( vidyavratanirdesa; GuSi p.50-52). 

There the yogi has been told to obtain the best consort, a 
divine one ( prapya mudram param divyam; GuSi 7.1a), with the 
alternative proviso that: 

If he cannot draw divine women to him, and is tormented by 
desire, then he should devote himself to a human female. 

(yadi vdtha na saknoti dkrastund divyayositalf 
pidyate caiva kamena tadd seveta mdnusim. GuSi 7.8). 

This verse seems to relegate relations with real women to the 
less skilful pracitioner, a debate to which we shall return (cf. ‘Are 
monks eligible for sexual initiation?’ below), but more tellingly 
it implies that such practice is particularly appropriate for one 
who is uncomfortably passionate. One could deduce either that a 
prevalence of desire precludes the cool procurement of a heavenly 
lady, or that the vidyavrata is perse designed for the transformation 
of those suffering in the fires of love. Again it is said: 

But in the absence of divine women for the winning of divine 
success he should devote himself to a human girl, fit for all tantric 
ritual. 

(, tathapy 4 5 6 7 abhave divyanam divyasiddhyarthahetave 
seveta mdnusim kanydm tantrasarvakriyanugamJ GuSi 7.11). 

The author goes on to 

list those ordinary consorts in order, beginning with the outcaste, 
by means of whom success is won. An outcaste, sister, mother, 


4 akrastum] corr. ed.: MSS ed. akrasta 

5 divyayositah] corr. ed.: MSS ed. divyayositam 

6 tathapy] em.: ed. athapy 

7 tantrasarvakriyanugam] corr.: ed. tatra sarvakriyanugam 
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daughter, or dyerwoman, or some other born in a despicable 
family are easily obtained. 

(tds tu mudrah pravaksydmi sdmdnyds tu kramena tu 
antyajdm dditah krtvd yabhih siddhir avdpyate. 
antyajd bhagini mata duhitri ranjaki tathd 
jugupsdkulasambhutd canya vd labhyate sukhaih. GuSi 7.13-14) 

This last pada might betray the pragmatic motivation for en¬ 
rolling a woman of the class of undesirables or a family member 
for one’s sexual practices, namely that they are conveniently ac¬ 
cessible, either because of a lack of social or ritual pretensions or 
by being in one’s intimate environment already. Such an interpre¬ 
tation would belie the expected rationale that congress with these 
women is preferred precisely because it is conventionally out¬ 
lawed, the mode that we have called antinomianism as a norm. 
Indeed, our thesis stands, for they are only easy to get hold of in 
contrast to the elusive divine ladies. 

The eighth chapter opens with a strikingly realistic method for 
coming by an outcaste woman: 

I shall now teach how surely to achieve that greatly marvellous 
procurement ( sddhana ) of the outcaste woman which has been 
taught in the tantra. One should renounce the restraints ( avadhi ) 
of birth, take on the [Saivite] appearance of [Ganesa], the lord 
of [Siva’s] troupe, and enter foreign lands where one is com¬ 
pletely unknown. One should take up the [sect] marks of [one 
of Siva’s] gang, shave one’s head and wear a single topknot, thick 
in the form of a dreadlock. Round one’s neck one should wear a 
necklace, of rudrdksa [berries] and divine crystal [beads] mixed 
together, which hangs down in the lower part; [one should wear] 
a divine armlet and bracelet, full of dense sparkles; one should 
make carefully the three line forehead mark [and wear] a copper 
ring on the forefinger. And next he should put on a loincloth 
with a bit hanging down in front; and attached to his shoulder 
a box completely made of iron. With the appearance of the lord 
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of [Siva’s] troupe, all his limbs adorned, he should disguise his 
retreat and enter an outcaste village. 

(yaduktam sadhanam tantre antyajayift mahadbhutam 
atas tarn sampravaksydmi yathd samprdpyate drdham 
janmavadhim parityajya krtvd riipam ganesvaram 
pravisya canyadesesu yatra najnayate kvacit 
ganalihgam samadhaya mundayitva tu mastakam 
dhdrayitvd sikhdm ekdm sthiildm ekajatdkrtim 
rudrdksaih sphatikair divyaih parasparavimisritam 
vidhdya kanthikdm kanthe adhobhdge vilambinim 
keyurakahkananP divyarn sphulingagahandkulam 
krtvd tripundrakam yatndt tarjanydm tdmramudrikdm 
kauplnam. ca tato dhdryam puratobhdgalambakam 10 
skandhdvalambitam krtvd karandam sarvalohakam 11 
krtvd ganesvaram. riipam sarvavayavabhusitam 
kaksdvagunthanam krtvdpravised antyajdlayam. GuSi 8.1-7) 

Once he has thus made this divine disguise for the sake of success 
he should wander about in holy places where he is completely 
unknown. And he should go amongst outcastes and so forth who 
out of their devotion to [Siva,] the destroyer of the triple city, 
acknowledge the true [existence] of no other deity. Practitioners 
of the [Saiva] siddhanta, they always delight in ritual ablution 
and worship of [their] god. They are devoted to the system of the 
scriptures, although with only a little learning. Thus [prepared], 
the practitioner should be firm in his resolve and enter into their 
midst, mentally cultivating the [true] highest enlightenment, 
[though] in the outcaste form of a devotee [of Siva], Then he 
should teach them religion ( dharma ) according to their tradition 
{siddhanta) as established in the Kdlottara and other [texts,] or 
otherwise as found in the Nisvasa. [This is done] in order to 
make all of them, inspired by [their] tantras, have faith [in him], 


8 antyajaya] corr. ed.: MSS antaja 

9 keyurakankanam] corr.: ed. keyuram kankanam 

10 puratobhagalambakam] corr.: ed. purato bhagalambakam 

11 sarvalohakam] corr.: ed. corr. ca salohakam 
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[so] he can make them his students, preceded by the mandala of 
initiation ( diksa ). Next they will pile up their possessions and give 
them as an act of worship to their teacher, but he should restore 
that to them together with previously [given] goods. [Instead] 
he should take one of their girls, lovely of face and fair of eye, 
[and] make her understand the Tantric reality [and] approve of 
the pledges. The wise [practitioner], intent on Buddhahood, can 
then practise the Vidyavrata. He will succeed in this very life, 
assuredly, [and] by means of the pledges taught in the tantras. 

(evam krtva tu tam divyam suguptam siddhihetave 

paryated divyadesesu yatra najnayate kvacit 

pravisya cantyajadinam madhyeye tripurdntake 

bhaktyd jdnanti naivdnyam daivatam paramdrthatah 

siddhdnte 12 bhavita nityam sndnadevdrcane ratdh 

kincid aksaramargena prasaktdh 13 sastradarsane 

evam pravisya tanmadhye sadhako drdhaniscayah 

candalaganarupena bhavayan bodhim uttamdm 

darsayec ca tatas tesam dharmam siddhantapurvakam 

kalottarddisamsiddham 14 no cen nihsvasasambhavam 

patayitum ca nisvdse sarvams tan tantracoditan 

krtva caivdtmanah sisydn diksamandalapurvakam 

tato yat samcitam dravyam fair dattam gurupujane 

tat tesam arpayitva tu purvam vittena samyutam 

grhitva kanyakam tesam caruvaktram sulocanam 

tam krtva tantrasadbhavdbhijnam 15 samayasammatdm 

cared vidyavratam dhlman buddhatvakrtaniscayah 

siddhyate janmanihaiva tantroktaih samayair drdham. GuSi 8.8- 

16) 

Thus here we have a detailed Buddhist recipe for the acquisition 

of a female to share an ascetic’s practice, one which prescribes 

12 siddhante] conj. w. Tib. rang gi grub mtha: ed. siddhyante 

13 prasaktah] corr.: ed. prasakte 

14 kalottarasamsiddham] corr.: ed. kalottarasamsuddham 

15 tantrasadbhavabhijnam] corr. w. Tib. rgyud don bden pa la mkhas shing: 

ed. mantrasadbhavabhijnam 
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disguise and the disingenuous performance of Saivite ritual, de¬ 
pendent on fairly profound familiarity with Saivite scriptures. 
Although there must have been more than one accepted method 
for finding a partner, our source has an air of verisimilitude, by 
virtue of its lack of pretence to righteousness. It is equally true 
that the hagiographies of the Mahasiddhas present many stories 
of men apprenticing themselves to women, but nevertheless it 
cannot be unequivocally asserted that on this subject 

the claims of Western scholars have consistently diverged from 
those of Indian scholars, Indian practitioners, and Western scholar- 
practitioners, 

or that the words translated above, for example, merely 

betray the legacy of colonial contempt for the cultural values of 
other people. (Shaw 1998:196). 

Shaw concludes her best-seller by remarking: 

The claim that male Tantrics were ruthless seducers amounts 
to a contention that a major Buddhist tradition has functioned 
primarily as a tool of exploitation and oppression. In this view, 
Tantric Buddhism has served as a tool to construct and solidify 
male selves as predatory self-serving manipulators, acting under 
unchecked selfish motivations, while representing a social force 
of degredation, denigration and suffering. (1998:204) 

Her conclusion is based on the claim she finds made in unspec¬ 
ified secondary sources that Tantric Buddhist practitioners were 
‘ruthless seducers’. In contrast, we have now seen some primary 
evidence for a claim of that sort, but would not want to draw 
broad conclusions about manipulation and degradation. After 
all, as we have seen above (p.24f), it is central to Mahayana ethics 
that skilful means can and should take the most unlikely forms. 
These include the breaking of conventional and specialised rules 
of conduct, just as is entailed by the kidnap and exploitation 
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of an unwitting consort described in the Guhyasiddhi. Miranda 
Shaw is herself a modern Tantric Buddhist apologist, positing an 
idealised, self-professedly gynocentric system. 

Monasticism and Celibacy 

Not for the first time, it should be emphasised that differing 
rules apply according to whether one is a monk or a man-in- 
the-world. In the whole Guhyasiddhi there is no reference at all 
to practitioners resident in monastic institutions. Rather its ideal 
actor is an ascetic, living in cave or forest and coming to town 
on the alms round or to act crazy and so perform their demonic 
practice. 

(unmattarupam dsthaya maunlbhutva samdhitah 

svadhidaivatayogatma paryatettu pisdcavat GuSi 6.13). 

Even a householder will find success {grhe ’pisidhyate; GuSi 6.98c), 
in the case that he cannot, for some reason, abandon his home for 
extended periods (yadi vdtha na saknoti tyaktum vesma suvistaram; 
GuSi 6.92cd). However, such a candidate must not publicise his 
practice, but should conform to the conventions of society, lest 
there be trouble. 

(samayan guptam acaret 

lokacaraikanisthas tuyatha bhedo najayate GuSi 6.93d-94b). 

Only at night can he throw off his disguise ( rdtrau tu prakato 
bhiitvd; GuSi 6.94c). But further discussion of this evidence for 
extra-monastic practitioners will have to wait until the final of 
our three questions. 

For us the members of religious institutions are of particular 
interest, because of the extra discipline to which they have signed 
up. Although those controls (such as antisocial celibacy and non¬ 
production of food etc.) may themselves flout lay norms, they 
are then transgressed in their turn in practices which in this sense 
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are doubly antinomian. Before we return to the actual status 
of the initiate, we will examine our first question, whether in 
Tantric Buddhism the sexual initiations are part of a breaking of 
rules that is a sine qua non on the path- strong antinomianism- 
or not- weak antinomianism merely allowing transgression with 
impunity. 

As might be expected from the etymology of the English term 
(monk < Gk monachos < monos alone; cf. oed s.v.), celibacy should 
be prominent within any definition of monasticism, albeit the 
‘aloneness’ here probably refers in the first place to psychological 
independence from society, just like the going forth from home 
into homelessness of a Buddhist monk ( anagdriyam pabbajana). 
Although I have heard a Catholic priest explaining on the radio 
that celibacy refers in his case to non-marriage, i.e. bachelorhood, 
monks are in fact married to the Church ( Ecclesia fern.). For a 
Catholic nun the situation is slightly different, since she is married 
to a male, a bride of Christ. She is pledged to be faithful to her 
husband, monogamous and avoiding adultery, though one could 
argue that Christ is polygamous with all his nuns. Thus neither 
definition, of Catholic monk or nun, is formulated in terms of 
the exclusion of passion. Similarly, the enforced celibacy of the 
clergy in England, for example, did not begin until the turn 
of the twelfth century, after the Conquest (cf. Strong 1996:60; 
coincidentally just a little later than the reforming edict of lHa 
bla ma ye shes ‘od to which we will return below p.253). 

The etymology of the Sanskrit term ( bhiksu from the root bhiks 
to beg; cf. Eng. mendicant) does not allow one to make such a 
prediction of singlestatus. Begging defines a status in opposition 
to that of a householder who grows, herds or gathers his own 
sustenance. Yet it is not just the name which makes the monk, 
but his rules of behaviour. In the Pali Theravada version of the 
Vinaya, the 227 pdtimokkha (prdtimoksa) rules of a monk are 
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each set within a frame story of what occasioned the Buddhas 
regulatory pronouncement. 

The whole complex system begins in the Suttavibhahga with 
the story of Sudinna (SV i.5.1-11, Vin iii.10-21; the Mahd and 
Culla Vaggas, which in PTS publications precede the Suttavibha¬ 
hga in the Vinayapitaka, are probably historically later narratives 
of the Buddhas life-story). He was a monk who was prevailed 
upon by his mother to please sleep one last time with his aban¬ 
doned former wife: 

Dear Sudinna, give your seed, lest the Licchavis harvest our 
property without an heir. 

(tena hi tdta Sudinna bijakam pi dehi, md no aputtakam sdpate- 
yyam Licchaviyo atihardpesun ti. SV i.5.8, Vin. iii.18). 

He could 

not see the danger, since the rules of discipline had not [yet] been 
promulgated. 

{apahhatte sikkhapade anadinavadaso; ibid.) 

As the Buddha puts it when informed of what has been done: 

Foolish man! It would have been better for you to thrust your 
distinguishing member in the mouth of a dreadful and poisonous 
snake, [or a black snake, or a fire pit], than in the distinguishing 
member of a woman. 

(varan te moghapurisa asivisassa ghoravisassa mukhe ahgajdtam pa- 
kkhittam na tv eva matugamassa ahgajdte ahgajdtam pakkhittam. 

SV i.5.11, Vin. iii.20). 

The former would merely bring about death or suffering like unto 
death, but the latter brings after death rebirth in hell {ibid.). 

Had Sudinna not been immune by being the first offender, his 
well-intentioned action would have brought about his ‘defeat’, 
which has often been understood to entail expulsion from the 
order, through comitting a pardjika offence. More to the point 
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of our definition of monasticism, the tradition presents Sudinna’s 
mistake as the prime factor prompting Sakyamuni to teach all the 
following sikkhapada, or rules of discipline. 

[tend hi bhikkhave bhikkhiinam sikkhapadam pahhapessami. SV 

1.5.11, Vin III.21). 

So it is abrahmacarya, or the fault of non-celibacy, which is not 
only the first for a monk to avoid but was allegedly the first fault 
to be highlighted by the Buddha. 

As we noted above (‘Buddhist Core Morality’), the layman’s 
five or eight, and a novice’s ten sikkhapadas begin instead with 
the avoidance of killing, followed by stealing, and only then sex¬ 
ual misconduct. After all, these people were not expected to be 
celibate; the restraint lies rather in not taking another man’s wife. 
The four pdrajikas of a monk are non-celibacy, stealing, killing 
(including causing someone to commit suicide through despair), 
and gossiping about supernatural powers. The third can be iden¬ 
tified as an ancient opposite to the Mahayana ethic of the Bod- 
hisattvabhiimi discussed above (p.24), whereby a Bodhisattva is 
to allow himself to be seduced by a besotted woman, if she were 
otherwise to be driven to self-destruction. 

The contemporary scholarly orthodoxy is that differences be¬ 
tween Buddhist schools are defined by separate patimokkha recitals 
at separate uposatha ceremonies, creating distinct Nikayas or ordi¬ 
nation traditions, possibly based on an initial disagreement over 
a point of Vinaya. Thus the 18 Sravakayana schools (Nikayas) 
may well have had differentiated doctrine but it is their Vinaya 
lineages which distinguish them. This ancient notion, together 
with the earlier Vinayas, is carried over to the Mahayana and even 
the Mantranaya. Tibetan Buddhist monks, for example, however 
Tantric their theory and practices, follow to this day the Sra¬ 
vakayana Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya. Another prevailing idea has 
been that Buddhism could or should itself be characterised by 
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monasticism as the virtuoso pursuit of institutionalised profes¬ 
sionals. This is the kind of issue with which we will be concerned 
under our third question when we consider the relationship be¬ 
tween Tantric Buddhism and monasticism. 

For now, we have already seen some strong statements that 
a man needs a woman for Tantric success. That would seem 
already to preclude monastics. However, we have yet to investigate 
fully the precise rules and regulations regarding a particular scene 
in which woman must act her part, sexual initiation, and its 
relationship to the religion. 
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Is Sexual Initiation Required in Tantric Buddhism? 

The real interest of this question whether the sexual initiations 
are essential to a Tantric practitioner is to decipher why or how 
they are understood to be indispensable, when that strong claim 
is made. It will not be possible to satisfy this interest without an¬ 
swering our second question. Although that question’s phrasing 
refers simply to their eligibilty for these initiations, the answer 
will clarify whether, and in detail why or how, such a require¬ 
ment applies equally to monastic candidates. It is one thing for 
erotic rites to be a necessary component of a laymans path, but 
a more pervasive (if not catholic) phenomenon if monks are also 
compelled to be sexually active. Moreover, the formulation of our 
third question draws attention to the possibility that for some au¬ 
thorities members of the Sangha may indeed be the primary if 
not the only intended initiands. In asking now whether the ini¬ 
tiations are a sine qua non in Tantric Buddhism, the answer will 
specify what entitlements they bestow. 

To avoid a distracting embarras of terms such as ‘sexual’ or 
‘erotic’ I will also refer to our initiations as ‘higher’. The group 
of four defined above does indeed form a higher classification in 
relation to the antecedent group of six or seven which came to 
make up the first member of the group of four, collectively called 
the vase initiation. After all, we have already defined the Tantric 
Buddhism with which we are concerned as that of the Higher 
Tantras, where these are in turn circularly defined as the Tantras 
which include our higher initiations and, most important of all, 
offer enlightenment. The higher initiations will refer normally to 
the second and third, on which we are concentrating, the pair one 
might otherwise describe as sexual or erotic. Their performance 
has been outlined above, without going into the many explicit 
passages. The fourth cannot be completely excluded because it 
is so closely related to the third, but it is itself innocuous and so 
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requires no independent apologetic for antinomianism. 

There is one common brief explanation of what the higher ini¬ 
tiations bring about. Most sources agree that the Secret {guhya ) 
Initiation, the second initiation, with its tasting of semen, is be¬ 
lieved to bring about the purification of speech, just as the pre¬ 
vious package, with its providing of physical accoutrements, had 
purified the body. Unsurprisingly, the exegesis follows the struc¬ 
ture of a standard Buddhist triad, and so the third initiation is said 
to purify the mind. One of the oldest surviving all-purpose ritual 
manuals, the Kriyasamgrahapanjikd of Kuladatta, has it thus: 

The vase initiation purifies the body....After his vajra of speech 
has been purified by the secret initiation, [the initiand] should 
ask [for the wisdom-knowledge initiation] in order to purify his 
vajra of mind. 

( kalasdbhisekenakdyavisodhanam... guhydbhisekenavdgvajramvi- 
sodhya, cittavajravisodhandrtham prdrthayet. KriSamPan 512). 

This text also offers the interesting detail that when the teacher 
initially has intercourse himself it may be 

with his own consort that the student offers, or equally with 
some other available girl, lovely of form and youth. 

(svamudram va sisyasamarpitam any am' va yathdlabdham ru- 
payauvanamanditamprdpya. ibid.) 

It tells that the student is to be blindfolded before the teacher 
places some of his own semen in the student’s mouth, using his 
ring-finger and thumb as utensils. 

{sisyasya mukham baddhvdndmikdngusthdbhydm bodhicittam si- 
syavaktre dadydt. ibid.) 

In general, what will be found to apply for the necessity and 
function of the third initiation, in which the student himself has 
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sexual intercourse, will be deduced, a posteriori, to hold true, in 
some parallel or preliminary mode, for the preceding ritual act of 
the teacher. 

The attractiveness of the tripartite body-speech-mind structure 
to Buddhists may even mean that that model inspired at least one 
element of the second of our initiations, although this is mere con¬ 
jecture without any evidence to confirm or demolish the propo¬ 
sition. Thus the oral insemination, which is easily interpreted as 
in some sense purifying speech, might have been incorporated 
secondarily, between the preliminary group of more superficial, 
bodily initiations, and the culminating mind [-blowing] experi¬ 
ence of the student’s orgasm. While the second initiation might 
originally have been conceived as an anticipatory parallel to the 
third, with the teacher simply having a similar erotic experience, 
it could then have come to be perceived in terms of the triad 
and adapted in order to be meaningful in those terms. But this 
hypothesis may be to devalue the primary physical transference 
of Buddha qualities effected by the swallowing of one’s master’s 
semen. 

Three Ritual Manuals 

For now our declared intent is to find out whether the higher 
initiations are really required. We have another all-purpose ritual 
manual, the Vajrdvalt, by Abhayakaragupta (/?.io8off. cf. Buhn- 
emann 1992, and Erb 1997:27-28), who almost certainly post¬ 
dates the author of our other general manual, Kuladatta (/7.1045- 
1080, cf. Tanaka & Yoshizaki 1998, p.128, and the unconvinc¬ 
ing: Sakurai 1996:34). These two texts are different from the 
Samksiptabhisekavidhi ofVaglsvaraklrti, for example, in that they 
are designed to cover the practice of any or all of the tantras, while 
the Samksiptabhisekavidhi is a handbook that applies exclusively 
to ritual in the Guhyasamaja system. Vaglsvaraklrti, a contempo- 
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rary of Ratnakarasanti (in the early eleventh century; cf. Mimaki 
1992:297, fn.i), certainly predates Abhayakaragupta and his Vajrd- 
vali, and probably also Kuladatta and his Kriydsamgrahapafijikd 
(cf. Sakurai 1996:29). 

Beginning then with the earliest of our three main manuals, the 
first question is what function the preliminary initiations serve. 
Vaglsvaraklrti says that: 

One initiated into the group [of five known collectively as the 
vidyabhiseka, up to and including the name initiation] is entitled 
to the hearing and exposition of [ Guhyasamaja ] mantra and 
tantra, and the practice of mantra. 

{tais cdbhisekair x mantratantrasravanavydkhydne mantrasadhane 
cadhikrto bhavati. SamAbhVidh 414) 

His statement is clear enough that the earlier initiations are suf¬ 
ficient for entitlement to the teachings of the Yoga tantra, the 
Guhyasamaja, although he makes no reference to the possibility 
of attaining enlightenment on that basis. Otherwise, Vaglsvarakl¬ 
rti does go on to quote ‘There is no other means for Buddhahood 
(;nanyopayena buddhatvam, ibid. 417), in the section about the fe¬ 
male consort and the student’s prajnajfidndbhiseka with her. Thus 
he seems to envisage a two-fold qualification, first for introduc¬ 
tion to the system, and then the unexplained requirement of the 
erotic initiation for enlightenment. 

Soon after him, Kuladatta echoed his words, saying that: 

The five initiations entitle one to hear and expound mantra and 
tantra. 

(pancdbhisekena mantratantrasravanavydkhydnesv adhikrto bha¬ 
vati. KriSamPan 508). 

It is tempting to read into his omission of VagISvarakirti’s en¬ 
titlement to ‘the practice of mantra ( mantrasadhanam ) a slight 
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restriction on the effectiveness of the preliminary group. Perhaps 
Kuladatta is being careful to distinguish access to and promul¬ 
gation of the teachings from their application in practice. This 
distinction might have been motivated by the broader scriptural 
field of his pronouncements, since his is a manual for Yogini as well 
as Yoga tantras. He also paraphrases Vaglsvaraklrti’s verses under 
the rubric of the prajhajhanabhiseka, and includes the same bald 
statement that, without the female consort and, from the context, 
intercourse with her. 

There is no other means for Buddhahood. 

(;ndnyopdyena buddhatvam, ibid. 512) 

But beyond the purification of body, speech and mind discussed 
above, attributions at any rate absent in the antecedent Samksipta- 
bhisekavidhi, Kuladatta makes no clearer comment on whether 
or why the higher initiations should be required. However, he 
does drop one hint which is expanded upon elsewhere, as we 
will see (below p.208), with his reference to the fact that in the 
prajnajnandbhiseka: 

By the method of churning-stick and churn [the teacher] marks 
the goal. 

(;manthyamanthdnakramena laksam viksya. KriSamPan 512). 

In Abhayakaragupta’s Vajravali we find altogether more theory 
accompanying the prescriptions about ritual performance, and a 
system that has evolved or is at least different from that appar¬ 
ently envisaged by Kuladatta and Vaglsvaraklrti before him. Thus 
Abhayakaragupta states that: 

A student who is consecrated by the [preliminary six] initiations 
is entitled to hear and teach and do the mantra practices of Kriya 
and Carya Tantras. 

(ebhir abhisekaih siktah sisyah kriydearydtantrayoh sravanavya- 
khyanamantrasadhanesv adhikrto bhavati; VajAv 462) 
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But some soi-disant teachers claim, without scriptural support, 
that one is thus also entitled [thereby to hear, teach and do the 
mantra practices] of Yoga and YoginI tantras. For, the Lord has 
nowhere taught that without the pledge of the initiation of the 
Innate, [i.e. the prajndjndndbhiseka,] [one] can talk about the 
nature thereof, nor would that be logical. 

{yogayoginitantrdndm apity dcdryammanyamatam} andgamam. na 
hi sahajasekasamvaram antarena tatsvarupam abhidhdtum kvacid 
ddisatisma. bhagavdnyuktanA vd. ibid, ctd.) 

Thus, Abhayakaragupta does require the third initiation, and 
so, a posteriori , also the second, to be taken for full entitlement 
to higher Tantric practice. He appeals to the standard pair of 
authorities, scripture ( agama ), the word of the Buddha, and rea¬ 
son ( yukti ). The entitlement consequent on the preliminary rites 
has been severely restricted, to only the lower tantras. This is 
important since their teachings are not salvific, as we saw above 
(p.15). He condemns false teachers who claim those initiations are 
sufficient for the Higher Tantras. His criticism might have been 
directed towards Vaglsvaraklrti, although that authors words ap¬ 
plied only to the Yoga Guhyasamdja, or towards Kuladatta, whose 
unrestricted claim, applying therefore to all Tantras, was probably 
just because he was without reflection following the precedent set 
by Vaglsvaraklrti or a similar author. 

Finally, Abhayakara actually gives the proof that without hav¬ 
ing experienced the innate ( sahaja ) reality which is the bliss of 
nonduality one cannot discuss it. We can follow through his un¬ 
spoken argument, that without that initial experience it would 
be impossible to direct post-initiatory practice towards the goal 
of realising that reality. 

In drawing this conclusion about what real function Abhaya¬ 
karagupta seems to think the erotic experience of the third ini- 

3 acaryammanya-] MS: ed. acaryamanya- 
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tiation serves, we have arrived at the same answer as that gone 
into at length in the Abhisekanirukti of Sujayasrigupta (trans¬ 
lated in the Appendix below). That text demonstrates that the 
experience of the bliss of sexual union in the third initiation will 
function thereafter as a glowing target beckoning one towards en¬ 
lightenment, the permanent realisation of Great Bliss. Harunaga 
Isaacson has summarised (1997a)- though not in a publication- 
the main argument. 

Indeed, it is possible that Abhayakaragupta is influenced by 
the Abhisekaniruktis arguments since Sujayasrigupta himself says 
that he was a student of Ratnakarasanti (cf. below p.347), and we 
know that Abhayakaragupta postdates Ratnakarasanti by about 
50 years. However, as far as I know, there are no quotations of 
Sujayasrigupta, marked or unmarked, in Abhayakaragupta’s work. 

Abhayakara’s insistence was on being able to ‘speak about’ or 
‘name’ ( abhidhatum ) the non-dual experience. The first inter¬ 
pretation may imply a concern with teaching, and that an acdrya 
cannot properly communicate the system without that special ex¬ 
perience. But immediately following the preliminary group comes 
the ( vajra-)dcaryabhiseka (VajAv 464), the irreversible consecra¬ 
tion ( avaivartyabhiseka ) entitling one to become an acdrya, which 
in fact forms the final rite of the collection known as the first ini¬ 
tiation. If, as seems most likely, Abhayakara is rather making the 
point about ‘naming’ or ‘identifying’ the experience then that 
would justify our conclusion that his reasoning is in line with 
that of Sujayasrigupta in the Abhisekanirukti. Thus, the fourth 
initiation is the identifying by the teacher of the experience of the 
third initiation as the example of the exemplary enlightenment 
experience. Moreover, presumably the fact that the acaryabhiseka 
precedes the higher initiations does not in itself mean that one 
can become an acdrya without having gone on to have had, and 
have had explained to one, the experience of reality. 
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The Abhisekanirukti 

The Abhisekanirukti is a complex treatise which enumerates 
three alternative positions with regard to what the goal consists 
of, each time with reference to the exemplary experience thereof 
in the third initiation. Sujayasrigupta first details the three alter¬ 
natives in a Yogatantra context, namely that of the Guhyasamaja, 
and then runs through the same again as they apply in a Yoginl- 
tantra context, represented here, as often, by the Hevajratantra. 
He refers repeatedly to the Perfection Way (Paramitanaya) of the 
Mahayana, to find confirmation for Tantric ideas, such that the 
common goal is bliss {sukha). 

After the initial verse of obeisance to the highest principle, 
Vajradhara, the expressed programme of explaining ‘the meaning 
[and function] of the [higher Tantric] initiation [s]’ ( abhisekdrtho 
nirucyate; v.id) is begun. The very first point to be made is that 
in the mistaken opinion of some 

The goal [to be realised through Tantric sadhana practice] is 
excellent Bliss and contemporaneous [with the Wisdom Knowl¬ 
edge initiation] indeed. 

That is wrong, however, because [of the unwanted consequence 
that] release would directly follow that [Wisdom Knowledge] 
initiation. 

(vrttyudarasukham sadhyam idanintanam eva ca 
many ante tan nayuktam tu sekanantaramuktitah v.2) 

Before all else, Sujayasrigupta is concerned to emphasise that, 
whatever the higher initiations can bring about, they do not 
actually bestow the goal. He infers this negative fact from the 
post-initiatory practices enjoined on a student, endeavours which 
would be superfluous if the goal had already been attained. 

A different reason for the same inference is one of Abhaya- 
karagupta’s alternatives to actually taking the third initiation then 
and there with a physical consort. This comes from the section 
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preceding the lengthy account of the initiations themselves, where 
he describes who is eligible for them, a passage we will return to 
when we come to the question about the eligibility of monks 
for these rituals (cf. ‘Are monks eligible for sexual initiation?’ 
below). There Abhayakara provides an option for a student who 
has already had sexual experience in a previous phase of his life as 
a married man: 

But if [the candidate] has experienced [erotic] bliss when pre¬ 
viously a householder, he can be taught the stages of the blisses 
and so on by means of the memory thereof. 

(tasya tu prdggrhitve ’nubhutasukhasya smaranenanandadibhedah 
pratipadayitavyab, VajAv 446) 

Although this proviso is made in a particular context to which 
we will return, the direct implication is that the experience of 
the third initiation, whatever else it may be, is not in itself a 
sacramental one. 

Sujayasrigupta continues his argument, not against bliss as ex¬ 
perienced in the third initiation per se, but against its being the 
goal: 

How can [the bliss of the initiation which is] excellent [but] 
dependent on something else arise spontaneously? And how can 
it be right that that which ends should be the goal, for release 
would then be destructible? 

(;vrttyudaram paradhlnam. katham svarasato bhavet; 
sdpayam ca katham sadhyam yuktam muktivinasatah v.3) 

Spontaneity of arising is required of the goal because enlighten¬ 
ment must be uncaused ( asamskrta ) and thus spontaneous. One of 
the two Tibetan translations suggests instead of ‘spontaneously,’ 
‘independently’ {rang dbang grub pa Tib I f.ijcrv: *svavasato), 
which would merely make a more direct contrast with the de¬ 
pendence {paradhina ) of the bliss of initiation. If the goal were a 
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caused thing, then it might also be caused to end. As the second 
part of the verse goes on to imply, if the goal is reached in the 
third initiation but then lost, it would be part of samsdra and 
impermanence, and therefore not ultimate and not liberation. 
The crux is that sexual intercourse may well provide a moment 
of blissful nonduality, but that does not persist and the student 
is swiftly returned to the world of dualities. 

Having established the disjunction between initiation and the 
goal, Sujayasri discusses various options for what that goal is. It 
is: 


undefiled [and] without end, Absolute Bliss, like space [and] ca¬ 
pable of activity for the benefit of the world. It is the body of 
the Saviours, known as the Dharmakaya, while the [other] two 
bodies which are based on [the Dharmakaya] are characterised 
by Enjoyment and Manifestation. In the unsurpassed Mahayana 
these two [bodies] too are the goal of Heroes, in order to be able 
to fulfil the needs of [both] themselves and others; for otherwise 
such [activity] would be impossible. 


0 tasmad anasravam sadhyam anapdyam anuttamm 
sukham akasasamkasamjagadarthakriyaksamam. 
sa eva tayindm kayo dharmakaya iti smrtah 
tadasrayau punah kayau bhoganirmdnalaksanau. 
sadhyau tav api viranam mahdydne niruttare 
svapararthaprasiddhyartham anyatha tadayogatah. w. 4-6) 

Here all the Mahayana is one, both Perfection and Mantra Ways. 
There is no indication of any superiority of Tantric Buddhism, 
whether in fruit or path, though the ways to the end are indeed 
different. Sujayasri emphasises that in Tantric Buddhism too a 
Bodhisattva’s goal is not a cessation, but to be compassionately 
active, which is why he must realise all three kdyas including the 
Nirmanakaya which manifests in the world of sentient beings. Su¬ 
jayasri briefly discusses the Paramitanaya and Yogatantra methods 
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for attaining the Dharmakaya and the other two (w.7-13), before 
returning to our question about what it is that is supposed to 
happen in the sexual initiations that makes them necessary on 
the path. 

Therefore, in all the [Yoga and Yoginl] Tantra [system] s one 
should fully mark the Dharmakaya through [the third] initiation 
and by means of the [consort] seal, according to convention [al 
symbolic correspondences, gone in to in great detail later in this 
text], and due to the [actual] similarity [of the bliss experienced 
with the consort to the Bliss which is the Dharmakaya]. 

0 tasmdt sarvesu tantresu samketena ca mudraya 
sdrupyendpi samlaksyo dharmakdyo ’bhisekatah. v.14) 


This is SujayasrI’s theory, that in the initiation one experiences 
something similar {sarupyena) to the goal, which one should take 
note of as such {samlaksya), to keep in mind as a model until the 
real thing can be permanently attained. 

In the first paragraph of prose he puts it thus: 

Moreover, [the goal] could not be cultivated unless it had [first] 

been realised. 

(na cdjndtam bhdvayitum sakyam. p.352) 

This sentence in fact comes within the first of three different po¬ 
sitions (P) regarding the exact nature of what is to be experienced 
according to the paradigm Yogatantra, the Guhyasamdja system, 
namely whether: Pi. the Dharmakaya alone is that which should 
be marked, because it is the [most] important ( pradhanyat tu sa 
evaiko laksya; v.i5ab); P2. one should mark the Dharmakaya in the 
initiation, but together with the means for its accomplishment 
(sasadhanah sa evdtra laksya; v.i5cd); or P3. all three bodies are to 
be separately marked, by means of the consort ( samvibhajyatra 
samlaksyds trayah kayos tu mudraya; vi6; transl.: Pi pp.325-326, 
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P2 pp.326-334, P3 pp.334-336). We will not now enter into these 
positions, but will continue our examination of how the sexual 
initiation is said to anticipate liberation, which is Sujayasff’s par¬ 
ticular concern within the context of Pi. 

The Dharmakaya Alone 
Sujayasri’s argument continues: 

Nor, now, [in preparatory practice before the higher initiations,] 
is there a realisation with that [Dharmakaya] as its object, for 
that would imply that if one could attain such [an experience of 
the fruit before the initiation], cultivation [thereafter] would be 
pointless. Nor is it logical that there should come into being [the 
fruit, which] is dependent on the transcendental path [of post- 
initiatory practice], until [an example of] that [fruit] is before 
one. 

(na ca samprati tadalambanajnanam asti, tatprdptau bhavana- 
ya vaiyarthyaprasangdt. na ca lokottaramdrgddhinasya tadasam- 
mukhibhdve bhavoyuktah. p.352) 

One must, therefore, see, according to the teacher’s instructions, 
that the [orgasmic] realisation, which is had between [the mo¬ 
ments] of the semen remaining within the glans [of the penis] and 
progressing out of it, is an example [of the ultimate realisation of 
everything as Dharmakaya]. [It] has the form of Great Bliss, ap¬ 
pears as nondual, [and] counteracts all other perceptions. [The 
experience is had] while one is in union with a consort whose 
[vital] characteristics have been taught in the Tantras. [It is to 
be seen as an example, both] because of its resemblance to the 
Truth, since there is the appearance of nothing other than Great 
Bliss, beyond differentiation, which is the mental cultivation of 
that [goal] characterised by the consort presided over by all the 
Tathagatas, and, because of the force of one’s later conviction 
about reality that this is indeed that. 

(.tasmdt tadbhavanaya: 5 sarvatathagatadhisthitamudralaksanayavi- 
5 tasmat tadbhavanaya] conj.: MS tasmad udbhavanaya 
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kalpamahdsukhamdtrapratibhdsatayd tattvasadrsyattadevedam iti 
uttarakdlam tattvddhimoksabalac ca tantroktalaksanamudrasam- 
yogegurupadesato bodhicittamanimadhyasthitibahirnirgamayora- 
ntardle yad upalabhyate sarvdnyopalambhapratyanlkabhutam a- 
dvaydbhdsam mahdsukhdkdramjndnam tad drstantabhiitam dra- 
stavyam. ibid, ctd.) 


The last phrase here translated refers to the realisation that 
‘that’ exemplary experience {drstanta) is identical with the ulti¬ 
mately permanent experience of enlightenment- ‘this’. Sujayasri 
calls this a ‘conviction about reality’ ( tattvadhimoksa ), and we 
may assume that it is what one learns in the fourth initiation, 
under the name ‘teaching about reality’ {tattvadesana). Indeed, 
the oldest known name of that fourth initiation, tat punas tatha 
‘that again thus’ (GST 18.1130, could be understood to describe 
exactly that process, the verbal repetition of the third initiation 
{tat punas) identifying it for what it is {tatha). One curiosity 
about the scenario here envisaged is that Sujayasri appears to be 
expecting the teacher to be giving a running commentary while 
the student is in union with his consort {-mudrasamyoge guru¬ 
padesato... yad), but presumably his instructions are in fact those 
of the fourth initiation which explain that what happened in the 
third is exemplary, and are here translated accordingly. 

Moreover, those who aim at liberation, who are desirous of ex¬ 
periencing the Ultimate Truth, mark well that experience of the 
Ultimate Truth, though it be [only] exemplified, by means of 
this example, thanks to their certain knowledge of the [example 
at least,] because of its similarity to experiencing that [exem¬ 
plified]. And when that experience of the Ultimate Truth has 
been ascertained [to be exemplary], according to the teacher’s 
instructions, that same Ultimate Reality which has been marked 
should be cultivated, carefully, continually [and] together with 
the pledges. 
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(tadvedane ca sarupyat tadadhyavasayato darstantikam api para- 
mdrthajndnam drstantenanena supalaksitam mumuksundm para- 
mdrthajndndbhilasindm bhavati. tasmims caparamdrthajhdne gu- 
rupadesato niscita... tad eva laksitamparamatattvam sadaranira- 
ntaram samayasahitam bhavyate. ibid, ctd.) 

We have seen how, in the most general terms, the experience 
acquired in the third initiation is an example of the experience to 
be cultivated thereafter in post-initiatory practice. Experiencing 
the example gives one the essential advantage of knowing what 
to aim for, which Sujayasri said was a sine qua non for eventual 
success. Our generally applicable argument was included within 
his first specific position (Pi), that the actual content of exem¬ 
plary and exemplified bliss was none other than the Dharmakaya 
alone, glossed as Ultimate Truth ( paramartha , paramatattva). Pi 
concludes with the reasoning that in the end, 

[all] three bodies are attained, very quickly and easily. Thus one 
should mark the Dharmakaya alone during the Wisdom Knowl¬ 
edge Initiation, for it is the main thing, the basis of the [other] 
two bodies. 

(sukhataram dsutavam ca kdyatrayam labhyata itiprajndjndndbhi- 
sekakalepradhanyad dharmakaya evaikah kdyadvaydsrayo laksyata 
itiprathamapaksavadino manyante. p.353) 

According to Sujayasrigupta, the sexual intercourse of the third 
initiation enables the student to mark (root laks ) an example of 
the goal towards which he will direct his post-initiatory prac¬ 
tice. I said above that Kuladatta hints at a similar understanding. 
Surprisingly, this hint comes at the end of his description of the 
second, the secret initiation. There he says: 

After [the teacher] has had his [sexual] encounter with the woman, 
[and] through the method of churn [and] churning-stick per¬ 
ceived the goal (or its mark: laksa ), he should blindfold the 
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student [and] with his ring-finger and thumb give his semen to 
the student’s mouth. 

(pascat taya samapattim krtva manthyamanthdnakramena laksam 
viksya sisyasya mukham baddhvandmikdhgusthdbhyam bodhicittam 
sisyavaktre dadyat. KriSamPan 512). 

Presumably preceding Kuladatta, and referred to by Harunaga 
Isaacson in his unpublished paper on ‘The Fourth Empower¬ 
ment’ (i997b:4), is a more explicit discussion of‘marking’ ( laksa- 
na) and ‘that to be marked’ ( laksya ) in Vaglsvaraklrti’s Tattvaratnd- 
valokavivarana, auto-commentary to his Tattvaratndvaloka. In 
harmony with the section of the Abhisekanirukti we have been 
considering, Vaglsvaraklrti is specialist in and writes with ref¬ 
erence only to the system of the Yogatantra Guhyasamaja. The 
following passage glosses the overall meaning of the notoriously 
inexplicit caturtham tat punas tatha (GST 18.112): 

And here the sense [of that Guhyasamdja phrase] is to be under¬ 
stood in terms of [the relationship between goal] to be marked, 
and the marking [thereof]. The marking is that by which [the 
goal] is marked, when it is being experienced, that is the Wisdom 
Knowledge [Initiation], because it is not logical that something 
which is not being perceived can be marked, because of the prin¬ 
ciple that there can be no comprehension of that which is to be 
distinguished unless the distinguishing feature has been grasped. 
[The goal] to be marked, [in the sense of:] [it] is marked, realised, 
made known; when it is being directly experienced, that is the 
fourth [initiation], 

(atra ca laksyalaksanabhdvendrtho boddhavyah. laksyate ’neneti 
laksanam anubhuyamdnam prajhdjhdnam apratiyamdnasya laksa- 
natvayogdt, ndgrhitavisesand visesyabuddhir iti nydydt. laksyate jh- 
ayate pratipadyata iti 6 laksyam saksatkarisyamanam caturtham. 
TaRaAvVi p.140-141) 


6 pratipadyata iti] conj. Isaacson: ed. pratipadyate ’neneti 
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Isaacson argues that the fourth empowerment needed to be 
more than just the speech of the guru, for: 

Otherwise, that which as the final one one expects to be the 
culminating or crowning empowerment or consecration could 
well seem an anti-climax. (199713:4) 

Thus, it ‘was seen as having, theoretically at least, another compo¬ 
nent as well’ {ibid.). As expressed by Vaglsvaraklrti, the third ini¬ 
tiation contains the ‘marking’ or, less actively and instead of trans¬ 
lating as a participle, ‘characteristic’ or ‘mark’, while the fourth 
should include ‘that to be marked’ itself, the ‘goal’. The big ques¬ 
tion then is how that fourth initiation can include the goal, other 
than in mere words. The previous ritual, with its physical stimu¬ 
lation of the student causing him to have a powerful experience, 
seems much closer to the goal, through providing a moment of 
non-duality. 

My own understanding of the tradition’s reasoning would be 
that the third initiation does represent the ‘mark’ or ‘marking’ of 
‘that which is to be marked’ ultimately and irreversibly as the goal. 
The fourth would then be the verbal declaration or revelation of 
that relationship to the student, lest he not appreciate the nature 
and function of what he has experienced. His experience was like 
his goal, but not the same as that final destination; it can help him 
on his way by functioning as a model or example that reminds one 
of where he is going and what it will be like to arrive. Following 
the experience comes its analysis, which reveals the ritual for what 
it was, even if such was not expected to be clear to the main actor 
while the action was being played out. 

It is difficult to see how else but in this limited explanatory 
mode the fourth can be thought to include the goal. Isaacson 
concludes his brief discussion of the issue by restating that: 

[I]n some way [the Fourth Empowerment] should also be seen as 
being or as containing, ideally at least, the goal {laksya or phala). 
{ibid.:’)) 
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The only source given to support this statement is what Vagl- 
svaraklrti stated in the passage translated here above. Moreover, 
he also referred to the excerpt from the Abhisekanirukti translated 
here below, which corroborates the interpretation that the goal is 
experienced in the third initiation. It is the real thing, but only 
an example thereof, a sample, like the preparatory experience of a 
fighter pilot of G-forces or a prospective astronaut in zero-gravity, 
artificially simulated on planet Earth. 

Nevertheless, there need be no contradiction between the two 
positions. While the third initiation may contain the goal, in 
an exemplary form, the fourth initiation may also contain the 
goal, this time somehow for real, all the more so since it is no 
longer bound up with an ad hoc sensual experience. One source 
not included in Isaacson’s preliminary presentation is the Kriyd- 
samgrahapanjika where: 

The jewel of initiations is the fruit which is the fourth initiation, 
taught in order to purify knowledge. 

( jnanavisodhandrtham ... caturthdbhisekaphalabhiitam abhiseka- 
ratnarn vaktavyam. KriSamPan 514) 

The following quote from the Abhisekanirukti comes towards 
the end of the text, where there is a lengthy discussion of how 
many initiations there are in the Higher Tantras. The question 
boils down to whether there is a fourth distinct ritual or whether 
the fourth referred to in the Guhyasamaja phrase is something 
already known and performed, a final element within the third, 
or a preliminary group otherwise not explicitly included in the 
three, for example (cf. transl. pp. 342-347). Here the position pro¬ 
pounded is that the Fourth is indeed an independent initiation: 


For, it is argued, just as the non-dual Great Bliss [is] experienced 
at the time of the Wisdom Knowledge [Initiation], ‘likewise’ 
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it is explained verbally by the teacher as being in the relation¬ 
ship of marking and that which is to be marked, according to 
the instructions, [and thus, through the explanation,] becomes 
something one is certain about. That is the Fourth Initiation. 
Thus they consider there to be a two-fold initiation of the mind 
itself, [one] of certainty and [one] of uncertainty. 

(tathd hi yathaiva prajhdjhdnakdle mahdsukham advayam anu- 
bhutam tathaiva tad eva laksyalaksanabhavenayathopadesam gu- 
runa vacasdpratipadyamdnam niscayavisayatam gacchac caturthd- 
bhiseko bhavatiti cittasyaiva niscayaniscayarupatayd dvividham a- 
bhisekam manyante. AbhNir p.365) 

These last two citations come from passages within arguments 
about the nature of the fourth initiation. There the concern with 
what happens in the third is to a certain extent subsidiary to giving 
some substance to the fourth. If, as Isaacson has proposed and 
seems most probable (cf. above p.171), the fourth is a historically 
later innovation than the third, then these discussions are within 
a different context from that of the initial development of the 
third initiation alone. 

While we will continue to use sources that know the full set 
of four, our particular focus is on the transgressive third, and 
here whether, or rather how, it is a requirement on the path 
of Higher Tantric Buddhism. We have now seen clearly stated 
that it is related to the goal as example or exemplary moment to 
exemplified ultimate. Our question is about the precise form of 
that example, in order to discern the process of exemplification 
that is envisaged. Rather than assigning the goal mysteriously 
to the fourth abhiseka, the Abhisekanirukti, at least, finds it in 
the third, if also, as we shall see, accompanied by a plethora of 
analogies to the path to attainment. 

The second and third positions (P2, P3) of the Abhisekanirukti 
ascribe a different content to the exemplary and hence exemplified 
experience of the goal from that which we have seen above in Pi, 
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and so offer different reasons for why the third initiation should 
be necessary in Tantric Buddhism (which here still means what 
is taught by the Yogatantra the Guhyasamdja). 

The Dharmakaya with the Means for its Accomplishment 

P2 was that one should mark the Dharmakaya together with 
the means for its accomplishment (. sasadhana ; v.ijcd). 

[Its] argument runs as follows: 

Even if [one knows that] the goal is Great Bliss, undefiled [and] 
without end, nevertheless, it cannot be accomplished without 
the means for its accomplishment. Therefore, just as [one should 
know] the [goal, the Dharmakaya], one should also know the 
means for its accomplishment’ 

[ayam abhiprdyah-yady api mahasukham anasravam anapayi sd- 
dhyam tathapi na tat sadhanam antarena sakyasadhanam. atas 
tadvat tatsadhanam apijheyam. p.353) 

This is the longest exegesis of the three positions propounded in 
the text (pp.326-334), as might be expected given P2s ambitious 
programme to teach no less than the means as well as the goal, 
as exemplified in the third initiation. Beginning at the end, after 
the detailed break-down of the sexual union into a complete map 
of the route to the Dharmakaya: 

Straight after the marking of the means, when one is in union 
with the best part of the body of the consort, [her vagina,] after 
the bodhicitta [semen] has gone to the crown of the glans of the 
penis, [one should] do everything one can to hold it there, by 
squeezing the head of the penis in the pericarp of the [vaginal] 
lotus according to the teachings, or by practising breath control 
by means of mantras such as phat. Born together with that [bo¬ 
dhicitta semen] is the signifier of the Dharmakaya in the form 
of the absolutely pure Dharmadhatu and its realisation, which 
appears only as Great Bliss, in which all sensory activity has 
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ceased, unimaginable [and] beyond analysis. [Then and] there 
one should perfectly mark [that Great Bliss] with concentrated 
mind, [thinking,] ‘according to reality this [ bodhicitta ] is indeed 
that [Great Bliss],’ with the conviction [that] the example and 
exemplified are indivisible. 

[atah sddhanalaksandnantaram mudrdvarangasange vajramanisi- 
kharagatam bodhicittam upadesena padmavaratake vajramahipi- 
danad vdyuvijaydbhyasdtphatkdrddiman.trena 7 va samdhdrya ya- 
thdsakti tatsahajam avicchinnam akalpam pratyastamitasarvendri- 
yavrtti mahasukhamatrapratibhasam suvisuddhadharmadhatuta- 
jjhdnarupadharmakdyasamupalaksakam... drstantadarstantikayor 
abhedddhimoksena tattvarupena tad evedam iti samdhitena cetasa 
tatra samyak samlaksaniyam. ibid, p.357) 

This analysis of what happens at the culmination of the third 
initiation is remarkable because the position appears to be that 
by immobilising the bodhicitta at the instant before emission one 
has the time to notice that the experience is an example of the 
goal and indeed no different from it. 

Although it is true that, biologically, orgasm precedes emis¬ 
sion, the prolongation of orgasm- and the same should be said 
for the retention of semen- are surely not techniques to be ex¬ 
pected of an initiand, but rather an experienced practitioner. Let 
alone the logical objection of how one could mark this equiv¬ 
alence at a moment of experience ‘in which all sensory activity 
has ceased, unimaginable [and] beyond analysis.’ The fourth ini¬ 
tiation’s function of verbally marking the equivalence between 
the goal and orgasm seems to be subsumed here into the mental 
processes of the third itself. Indeed, as we have seen, the final sec¬ 
tion of the Abhisekanirukti is devoted to precisely the question of 
whether the fourth initiation exists or in what it is said to consist, 
but this silent incorporation of the fourth into the third is not 
discussed here. 


7 phatkara-] corr.: MS phatkara- 
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The marking of the means here is even more remarkable for its 
in-depth simultaneous deconstruction of the erotic experience, 
as we shall see, in a way which would surely demand that one 
were not a beginner, but rather advanced in the practice. This 
whole position gives the impression of being in practice difficult 
to uphold, while offering Sujayasff the rhetorical opportunity to 
elaborate on how sexual yoga can be understood to function. 
The goal is Great Bliss: 

And, the means for its accomplishment ( sddhana ) is a realisation 
( jnana ) which in the Yogatantrafs] is sealed by all the Tatha- 
gatas with forms of the deities, [ mandalas , mantras], and so 
on, in accordance with the pledges. [It is also] the mundane 
path of the accumulations [of merit and wisdom, as well as] the 
transcendental [paths of] insight [and] mental cultivation. And 
that [realisation which is the means] is to be well marked during 
the Wisdom Knowledge Initiation, right from the beginning, as 
it arises, as the sign of the arising of a realisation which is the 
marking (or: has the marks) of the Truth. 

(tac ca tasya sadhanam. laukikalokottarasambhdradarsanabhdva- 
ndmdrgasvabhavam.yathasamayam. sarvatathagatair devatadyaka- 
ramudritam jhanam. yogatantre. tad api prajhdjhdndbhiseke ta- 
ttvalaksanajndnotpattinimittataydrambhatah prabhrti yathotpatti 
samlaksaniyam. ibid, p.353) 

Historically speaking, the mundane path of the two accumu¬ 
lations, of merit and wisdom (punya-/jhdna-sambhdra) , and the 
transcendental two paths of insight and cultivation ( darsana/bhd- 
vand), are early components of the means to enlightenment. 
These last two are heirs to a threefold category ( mdtrkd) of erad¬ 
icating the defilements which are to be abandoned by insight, 
or by mental cultivation, or are not to be abandoned ( darsana- 
/bhavana-la-heya-, Cox 1992:75). The two pairs are pre-Mahayana 
Sarvastivadin categories, which juxtapose the effects of action, ac¬ 
tual (punya) or mental ( bhavana ), and intellect (jhana!darsana). 
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This distinction presumably also maps onto that of the early 
Mahayana between the two kinds of obscurations, moral and 
intellectual {klesa-/jneya-dvarana). Nevertheless, as Collett Cox 
stresses, the distinction need not represent tension, since the two 
are simply complementary methods to achieve the goal {ibid.: 6 <)- 
66 ). What matters, and Cox asserts has too often been overlooked, 
is that, by both methods, the ‘ultimate objective is recognized to 
be the abandonment of defilements’ ( ibid: 66 ). As we will see, 
that Buddhist truism applies equally to P2s presentation of its 
method. 

Four Limbs of Means 

Here the Yoga Tantric experience, which is stamped with the 
forms of deities, mandalas, mantras and so on, incorporates pre- 
Tantric elements of the path. The means {sadhana) is further 
subdivided according to the division of means ( upaya) into four in 
the Uttaratantra of the Guhyasamdja-. worship, subsidiary means, 
means and great means. 


(i caturvidham updyarn tu bodhivajrena vamitam 
yogatantresu sarvesu sasyate yogind sadd: 
sevavidhanam prathamam dvitiyam upasddhanam 
sddhanam tu trtiyam vai mahdsddhanam caturthakam. GST 18.135— 
6 ) 


In order to appreciate the elaboration of P2S exegesis of the 
function of the initiation in terms of it including the means as well 
as the end itself, we will examine the relevant extended section of 
Sujayasri’s presentation. As is to be expected given the theme, the 
text is graphic and explicit about the individual aspects of sexual 
intercourse entailed. 
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The first of the four subdivisions of means ( updya ) is worship 
( sevd ), which is defined as the union of goal and means ( sadhyasa- 
dhanasamyogam yat tat seveti bhanyate GST i8.i76ab, cited AbhNi 
p.354). That ‘worship’ begins with 

the sight of the body of the consort, dear to the practitioner [and] 
whose vital characteristics have been described in the Tantras, the 
touch of her firm breasts and the rest [of her body], the hearing 
of her impassioned cries, the taste of her lower lip, and the smell 
of musk on her limbs. These [sensations] merge together just like 
an illusion, and joy is born together with them. This [first part 
of the worship] should from the very beginning be marked as of 
the nature of the Tathagatas Vairocana and the others, [and] the 
Vajra Lords, Rupavajra, [Sparsavajra, Gandhavajra and so on up 
to the sixth, Dharmadhatuvajra]. In it is contained the Path of 
the Accumulations ( sambhdramdrga ). 

{tantroktalaksanayah sadhakapriyaya 8 mudraya yad rupadarsa- 
nam kathinastanadisparsanam sdnurdgarutakarnanam adharara- 
sdsvadanam gatragatamrgandbhigandhdghranam tesdm ca mayo- 
pamataya samkalanam tatsahajd ca 9 pritis tad vairocanaditathaga- 
tarupavajrddivajradhipatisvabhavam sambhdramargasamgrhitam 
drambhata eva laksaniyam. ibid, p.353). 

Already, a complex arrangement of analogies is being described. 
The five senses are employed, but their sensations dissolve, illus¬ 
trating the irreality of their objects and the experience. This is 
presumably brought about by some initial phase like a swoon, 
beyond dichotomising consciousness of the distinctions between 
sensations. In this and every stage of the process, joy {priti ) arises. 
We may assume this to represent a repeated marking of the goal, 
contemporaneous with the details of the marking of the means 
to that goal. The experiences of the five sensations, combined 

8 sadhakapriyaya] em.: MS sadhakapriyasya 

9 ca] MSpc: MSac om. 
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with their dissolution and the accompanying joy, correspond to 
the five Tantric personifications of the symbols of the five Bud¬ 
dha families, and the set of five Buddhas. This first section of 
the initiation further represents the Path of Accumulations, a 
pre-Mahayana means (sadhana). 

Making that same consort one’s own by a deep embrace, and 
the firmness of her breasts and the rest [of her body, both have] 
the nature of [the element] earth [and are] the object of a tactile 
realisation. The mind does not wander elsewhere or perceive ex¬ 
ternal objects since only [the mind] itself appears. Joy too arises 
together with such realisations (jhdna). [All the above from mak¬ 
ing the consort one’s own onwards are] to be marked ( laksaniya ) 
straightaway as the Lord Vairocana, Locana [and the klesa\ Delu¬ 
sion, at the level of enjoyment ( bhogavyavasthd ) Moharati and 
Mohavajra, and at the level of means the marking of‘worship,’ 
the first limb, in which is included the [four] Stages of Insight 
(; nirvedhabhagiya -). 

(yat tasyd eva mudraya gadhaslesena svikaranam. yac ca kucadika- 
thinyam pnhivisvabhavam sparsajndndlambanabhutam., svaprat- 
ibhdsamdtmtayd bahimrthdnupalambho ‘nyatra capracarah cetasas 
tathdvidhajndnasahaja ca yd pritih sa bhagavdn vairocano locana 
moho bhogavyavasthayam . 10 moharatirmohavajras copayavyavastha- 
yam ca sevalaksanam. prathamam angam. nirvedhabhaglyasam.gr- 
hitarn tad anantaram. laksaniyam. ibid.ctd.) 

Still within the first limb of means, the uniting of goal and 
means is continued. Joy arises at the same time as the pressure of 
the embrace represents the element of solidity, earth, the object 
of a tactile sensation. In fact, the mind is said not to perceive 
external objects, because it alone appears. The student is having 
a sensual experience of the touch of his consort’s body, but this 
is somehow not the same as perceiving external objects. He is 
cognisant of only his own cognising organ as well as the tactile 

io bhogavyavasthayam] corr.: MS bhogavyavasthaya 
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sensation, since the mind is so absorbed in its erotic experience 
that all else is excluded ( anyatra cdpracdrah). The effect is the 
same as that of calming samatha meditation, according to one 
interpretation, to calm and thus focus the mind, in preparation 
for insight vipasyana meditation. 

Recognition of the element earth in the experience will be fol¬ 
lowed by the elements water, fire and wind at the biologically 
apposite moments of the remaining limbs of means. Such iden¬ 
tifications mark a coincidence of microcosm and macrocosm, 
reducing the elemental universe to a transient sensual experience. 
As will here be repeatedly implied, all that really matters is the 
Dharmadhatu- the reality element, or realm of truth. The rest is 
illusion, or delusion. Delusion is both the first defilement associ¬ 
ated with the initiation, and normally the basis, as beginningless 
ignorance ( ajndna ), for the other kles'as such as passion and ha¬ 
tred. The whole experience so far is to be equated with the Buddha 
Vairocana, who is elsewhere also associated with Delusion, and his 
consort Locana (cf. Snellgrove 1959:1.128, albeit a Yoginltantra 
Hevajratantra context). 

A distinction is made between analysis at the level of enjoyment 
(bhoga) and at the level of means. The latter reference is clear: 
it is to the four-fold division whereby the first limb is ‘worship,’ 
glossed as the union of goal and means, the basic premiss of P2s 
claim for the third initiation. One can only assume that the level 
of enjoyment refers to the very moments of the sexual initiation 
itself. In that case the mind boggles at the proliferation of factors 
to be incorporated into an initiating ritual. Indeed, otherwise 
we only know of the intercourse described baldly, without any 
elaboration of activity of the kind envisaged here: kissing and 
so on. The most we find perhaps is the assimilation of two sets 
of four, consecrations and tantra classes, to a smile, a gaze, an 
embrace, and union ( hasita, iksana, pdnydvdpti/dlinga, dvandva; 
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HT Il.iii.ii, 54). 

Nor is the complexity complete without the final point that 
at the level of means ‘worship’ includes the four stages of in¬ 
sight {nirvedhabhagiya). These four: heat ( usmagata ), summit 
(: murdhan ), patience ( ksdnti ) and the highest mundane factors 
(, laukikagradharma ), are 

traversed prior to the acquisition of the first moment of thought 
not tending towards the fluxes ( andsravacitta ), which constitutes 
the first moment of the path of vision. (Cox 1992:76) 

The path of vision or insight ( darsanamarga ) is indeed the next 
path to be associated with the initiation process. 

Following the above-quoted citation of the relevant Guhyasama- 
ja half-verse on the first limb of means, ‘worship’, Sujayasri re¬ 
marks: 

Here and in the subseqent performance [s], the sense is that the 
wise teacher and student must emanate, retract and [inbetween 
have act for the benefit of sentient beings,] Vairocana and [the 
other four Buddhas], who are the summing up of all the Tatha- 
gatas, and the [four] Goddesses Buddhalocana and so on, and 
Mohavajra and the other [four] Bodhisattvas, and Moharati and 
the other [four] Goddesses, according to the instruction. 
{atrottaratra ca vydpdre vairocanadindm sarvatathagatasamgraha- 
bhutdndm buddhalocanddinam ca devinam" mohavajrddmdm ca 
bodhisattvanam. moharatyadlnam. ca devinam. vijndbhyam gurusi- 
syabhyamyathopadesatah spharanasamharanddikam kdryam' x iti. 
ibid, p.354) 

This general comment curiously brings the teacher into the equa¬ 
tion. It is possible that the reference is to his activity earlier, dur¬ 
ing the preceding guhyabhiseka, for in the prajndjndnabhiseka one 

11 buddhalocanadlnam ca devinam] insert foil. Tib I sangs rgyas spyan la 
sogs pa’i lha mo: om. in MS and Tib II 

12 karyam] MSpc: MSac kayam 
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would expect only the student and his consort to be active. The 
more probable alternative is that the teacher is integral to the rit¬ 
ual of the third initiation. If the experience produces an example 
of the goal, the teacher is always the living example of someone 
arrived at the goal. His discreet presence reinforces the function 
of the activity, and his support may well help the student through 
a testing rite of initiation. But the problem remains that our text 
implies that the teacher and student together simultaneously vi¬ 
sualise the generation and retraction of the Buddhas and so on. 
Unfortunately, Sujayasri does not expand on this issue. 

He appears to be summing up everything that happens in the 
initiation ( atrottaratra ca) as the emanation and absorption of the 
five Buddhas and their consorts, and the klesa Vajra Bodhisattvas 
and their Rati consorts. As usual, the females are to be emanated 
by the female consort, although that division of labour is not 
specified here. Between emanating and absorbing (- adika ) these 
enlightenment beings, the unsupplied middle would normally 
be that clever teacher and student should imagine them acting 
for the benefit of all sentient beings ( sattvarthakarana ; cf. e.g. 
sphuritva dasasu diksu bhagavatyakaraih sattvartham krtva punas 
tatraiva bijacihne samharanam krtydnusthdnasvabhdvam. 13 SaMa 
97, vol.I p.196). However, this is in accordance with the logic 
of requiring the goal to include also the third Buddha body, the 
Nirmanakaya which emanates into our universe in order to act on 
the compassion shared by every Bodhisattva, i.e. every Mahayana 
Buddhist. And our P2 shared with Pi the belief that the goal to 
be marked in the initiation is the Dharmakaya alone, albeit as a 
basis for the other two bodies. 

One of the unspoken reasons why a student of Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism must have sex is because he replicates the activity of his 
sexually active Tantric Buddha, so as to fully realise their iden- 

13 bijacihne samharanam krtyanusthanasvabhavam] conj. isaacson: ed. bl- 
jacihnasamharanakrtyanusthanasvabhavam. 
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tical enlightened identity. Of course, this is not to explain the 
invention of the union of the Buddha in the first place, or to 
claim that it was conceived of historically prior to the develop¬ 
ment of sexual yoga. But we are again reminded in this context of 
a different possible motivation for the invention of the practice, 
the plain fact that this is a method for producing human seed 
which in turn marvelously brings about the creation of human 
beings. That makes such a method seem appropriate for enact¬ 
ing the analogous generation of enlightenment beings, as here. 
There are a host of further analogies between the act of union 
and enlightenment: 

Subsidiary Means 

Next one must experience by means of the consort the uniting 
of lotus [vagina] with vajra [penis]. [The vagina] of that same 
consort, who [represents] the Dharmadhatu, is triangular and 
hollow within, by virtue of the voidness [of own-existence of 
the trinity] body, speech and mind. [It is] broad above symbol¬ 
ising the vertical succession of stages. [It is] of the nature of the 
totally pure Dharmadhatu which is its object. [The penis] is a 
firm and solid rod, inasmuch as it has the nature of indivisible 
perfect insight. [It] faces upwards because emptiness like space 
is its support. [The uniting of such a lotus with such a vajra 
must be experienced as] the seeing of the [otherwise] invisible 
Dharmadhatu, [which seeing] has the nature of the undefiled 
Path of Insight ( darsanamarga -) [and is] characterised by insight 
into the all-pervasive Dharmadhatu. 

(tatas tasyd eva dharmadhatumudrayah kamalasya kayavakcitta- 
sunyataya tryasrasydntahsusirasya coparyupari bhiimivisuddhitayo- 
parivisdlasydlambanabhutasuvisuddhadharmadhdtusvabhdvasydbhe- 
dyasamyagjnanasvabhdvataydghananibidadanddyamdnendkasasa- 
masunyatavalambanatayordhvamukhena vajrenayad advayikara- 
nam adrstasya dharmadhator darsanam anasravadarsanamarga- 
svabhavam sarvatragadharmadhatuprativedhalaksanam tan mu- 
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draya jneyam. ibid, ctd.) 

This second limb of means, the ‘subsidiary means’ ( upasd - 
dhana ), is glossed in the Guhyasamaja verse (translated in the next 
paragraph below) as the union of vajra and lotus. Thus this is the 
occasion for Sujayasri to explain, according to his P2, the respec¬ 
tive soteriological characteristics of the two sexual organs. In this 
context lotus is not the most descriptive term, unless the flower is 
thought of as hollow within; nor is it a feminine noun. But regard¬ 
less of the name, the physical space is conceived of as triangular 
(and is often identified with the triangular form of the letter e in 
medieval Indian scripts, cf. the red triangles of French paleolithic 
art: http://www.insticeagestudies.com/library/earliestimages/ear- 
ly2.html), emptiness of body, speech and mind embodied and so 
on. The vajra is adamantine as its namesake, nondual as the ulti¬ 
mate reality, or here expressly indivisible as perfect wisdom. On 
one level the union ( advayikarana) of man and woman always 
represents the enactment of nonduality. And after all the whole 
religion is also known as the Vajrayana. The coming together 
of such an indivisible wisdom with the void, or the totally pure 
Dharmadhatu, is unproblematically assimilated to the path of 
insight {darsanamarga) , logically consequent on the preceding 
stages of insight ( nirvedhabhagiya ). 

Moreover, during this [process], the realisation of the uniting 
of vajra and lotus, and the aversion to their separation [which 
would be a] disjunction, and the moistness which, as the element 
water, is their [so to speak] support, and the joy co-emergent 
with these [experiences, all these] are to be marked straightaway 
as the Lord Aksobhya, the [klesa] Hatred, [and] MamakI, at the 
level of enjoyment Dvesarati and Dvesavajra, and at the level of 
means ‘subsidiary means,’ the second limb. For it is taught [in 
the Uttaratantra of the Guhyasamaja ] that: ‘The union of vajra 
and padma is held to be the subsidiary means’ (GST i8.i76cd). 
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(.tatra ca yad vajrapadmayor advayikaranajhanam yac ca tayor 
bhede viyogatmake vaimukhyam yd ca taddlambanabhutdbdha- 
tusvabhava klinnata yd ca tatsahaja pritih sa bhagavan aksobhyo 
dveso mdmaki, bhogavyavasthayam dvesaratir dvesavajras ca, upd- 
yavyavasthdydm 14 dvitiyam ahgam upasadhanam anantaram laksa- 
niyam. tad uktam- vajrapadmasamayogam upasadhanam isyate 
(GST i 8 .iy 6 cd). ibid, ctd.) 

Becoming one entails a symmetrically opposite dislike of sep¬ 
aration which means that the student and his consort are stim¬ 
ulated to experience the klesa Hatred. Hence it is the equivalent 
Buddha Aksobhya and his consort who are to be visualised. Be¬ 
cause of lubrication the element here manifested is water. Having 
introduced the actors and their attributes, SujayasrI moves on to 
the action: 

Means 

[Next] one must realise by means of the consort the Investi¬ 
gation [Knowledge] of every form, which is characterised by 
multiplication [and] is of the nature of the undefiled path of 
meditation. [One experiences this Investigation Knowledge] by 
[means of] the penis, which is of the nature of Perfect Knowl¬ 
edge, [and] repeatedly, with complete absorption, enters into 
and withdraws from the broad vagina, whose form is the Dhar- 
madhatu, of the same Dharmadhatu consort. At that [time], one 
realises frictional contact with the interior of [her] vagina, and, 
the heat generated from [that] friction is the object of that [ex¬ 
perience,] the element fire. [These two] and the joy co-emergent 
with these [experiences, are all] to be marked straight away as 
the Lord Amitabha, the [klesa] Passion, [and] Pandara, [and] 
Ragarati and Ragavajra at the level of enjoyment, [and] the third 
limb, called ‘means’ at the level of means. For it is taught that: 

‘The “means” is taught to be setting [the penis] in motion, ac¬ 
companied by [the mantra] humphaf (GST i8.i77ab). 


14 upayavyavasthayam] MSpc: MSac upayavyavastham 
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(tasya eva dharmadhatumudraya vipulakamalasya dharmadha- 
turupasydntahpravesanihkdsavatd vajrena samyagjnanasvabhave- 
na punah punar ekantasaktena sarvakaramyatpratyaveksanam ba- 
hullkaranalaksanam andsravabhavandmdrgasvabhavam tan mu- 
dray a veditavyam. tatra ca yat padmantargharsanasaktijnanam yd 
ca tadalamabanabhuta gharsanavasad usnata tejodhatusvabhava 
yd ca tatsahajdpritih sa bhagavan amitabho ragah pandara, bhoga- 
vyavasthayam ragaratiragavajras ca, upayavyavasthayamsadhana- 
khyam trtiyam angam anantaram laksanlyam. tad uktam- sddha- 
nam cdlanamproktam humphatkarasamanvitam (GST i8.i77ab) 
iti. ibid, ctd.) 


‘Means’ is the actual motion of intercourse, a repeated entry 
into the Dharmadhatu. These multiple movements are together 
analagous to the Investigation Knowledge, the fourth of the clas¬ 
sical group of five {suvisuddhadharmadhatu-, adarsa-, samatd-, 
pratyaveksand-, krtydnusthdna-jfidna; loc. class.: cty ad MaSuAl 
9.67ab: caturvidham buddhdndmjnanam ddarsajnanam samatajn- 
anam pratyaveksdjnanam krtydnusthdnajnanam ca; ddarsajnanam 
acalam tnnijnanani tadasritani calani. The suvisuddhadharmadha- 
tujnana probably came later, based on Vasubandhu’s Trimsika 
3oab: sa evanasravo dhatur acintyah kusalo dhruvah, cf. VijnMaSi 
p.699). In numerical parallel, the Investigation is here assimilated 
to the Path of Meditation, fourth of the group of five codified es¬ 
pecially in Asanga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya {sambhdra-, prayoga-, 
darsana-, bhdvand-, nisthd-/asaiksa-mdrga-, cf. Buswell 1992:8). 
Friction generates heat, and so the element fire is also represented. 
In this phase of the relationship the participants are under the 
influence of the klesa passion itself, and so are to visualise them¬ 
selves as spiritually Amitabha and Pandara respectively, while at 
the physical level of enjoyment they incarnate the Bodhisattva 
and goddess Ragavajra and Ragarati. The sexual intercourse of 
the ‘means’ is verbally sacralised by the accompaniment of the 
mantra hum phat. 
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For the sake of completeness, each of the group of five Buddhas 
should have a corresponding phase of the initiation, yet there are 
only four limbs of means. That is why a subsidiary section is 
introduced: 

Further, at that very level [of sexual union,] the means, [the male 
participant,] and the wisdom, [his female consort,] have the na¬ 
ture of all the Tathagatas [and] their Wisdom [consorts. They 
experience] elevation of the mind (or: arrogance) and delight (or: 
delirious pleasure). [The former is generated] by means of the 
pride in being, [respectively,] the active and passive participants 
of the union, [which pride] is born from their extreme passion, 
[and delight is generated] by the similarly [passionately begot¬ 
ten] sensation of erotic bliss. [That elevation of the mind and 
delight are] to be experienced, together with the consort, as the 
Lord Ratnasambhava, [who is the Buddha of] the [minor klesas] 
pride ( mana ) and intoxication ( mada ), [and] within whom is 
contained the path of distinction (visesamarga ). Moreover, [these 
minor klesas ] should in fact be included with Ragavajra, because 
of [their] being equivalent to passion [and] being mental state [s]. 
Therefore, this is not a separate limb [called] ‘means’. 

(tasyam eva cavasthayam sarvatathagatatatprajhdsvabhavayoh pra- 
jnopayayor atyantasaktijanitabhiyojydbhiyoktrtvdbhimanena sadr- 
sasuratasukhasamvedanena yd cittonnatir harsas ca sa bhagavan 
ratnasambhavo mano mado visesamargasamgrhito mudrayd vedi- 
tavyah. sa ca caitasikatvena rdgasdmdnyena ca ragavajra evdnta- 
rbhavanlya iti ndsau prthak sadhanangam iti. ibid, ctd.) 

The first words of this paragraph appear to confirm the suppo¬ 
sition that the extra insert is required by the shortfall between the 
four limbs of means and the five Tathagatas. That would explain 
the reference at this very moment to the initiand and his woman 
incarnating all ( sarva -) the Buddhas and their consorts. The erotic 
practice entails many defiling human weaknesses, including pas¬ 
sionate pride in one’s performance and passionate intoxication by 
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sensual bliss. These two are here identified with the Buddha Rat- 
nasambhava, without a consort (elsewhere, in the Hevajratantra 
for example, Ratnasambhava is said to correspond to paisunya, 
slander; cf. Snellgrove 1959:1.129). Also contained herein is the 
path of distinction ( visesamarga ), absent from the group of five 
cited above from Asanga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya and from sev¬ 
eral other accounts of the path. It is however found in a paral¬ 
lel position to this one in Haribhadra’s Abhisamaydlamkara (e.g. 
prayogadarsanabhavanavisesamarga-, p.17.1-2). Because pride and 
intoxication are really byproducts of passion, they are subsumed 
under the limb of ‘means’. They are mental ( caitasika ) inasmuch 
as no separate activity in the sexual intercourse is allocated to 
them. 

Great Means 

Thereupon, [the couple who personify] wisdom and means have 
the realisation {jnana ) of the ultimate erotic engagement, which 
has as its object the totally pure Dharmadhatu, [and] is charac¬ 
terised by activity directed towards the goal. [The couple] appear 
as nondual. Through their superlative mental cultivation they 
have generated the Highest Joy (paramananda). For them the 
activity of [the three klesas] Delusion, Hatred and Passion have 
become indistinguishable. [The student] should experience [all 
of this,] within which is included the Path of Completion ( nis - 
thdmarga ), by means of the consort. 

{tadanu ca prajnopdyayor advayapratibhasayor atyantabhavanayo- 
dbhutaparamanandayoh samarasibhutamohadvesaragapracdrayor 
visuddhadharmadhatvalambanam paramasuratavydpdrajhdnam sd- 
dhyabhimukhakarmalaksanam yat tann isthd mdrgasa mgrh It a m 15 
tan mudrayd veditavyam. AbhiNir ibid, ctd.) 

At this stage the means is transforming into the goal: 


15 nisthamargasamgrhltam] corr., with Tib.: MS tannisthamargasamgrhitam 
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Moreover, during that [experience,] the element wind is what 
drives the bodhicitta [semen,] co-emergent with Great Bliss ( mahd- 
sukha ), along the channel at the tip of the vajra [penis.] The 
knowledge, which has as its object the tactile sensation of the 
moving semen [and] which does not cause one to act in any 
of the ways laid down in erotic manuals, drives the penis. [The 
penis] is itself Perfect Knowledge, directed in action towards the 
goal, [and] immediately accomplishes the fruit. The sensation 
of [one’s] own form, whose single essence is [the three klesas\ 
passion, hatred and delusion, has as its mark the realisation 
of internal contact, [and] has the Highest Joy ( paramananda ) 
as its nature. [These factors] and the Joy (priti ) born together 
therewith should straightaway be marked respectively as: the 
Lord Amoghasiddhi, Jealousy, Desire ( kdma ), and [the goddess] 
Samayatara. At the level of enjoyment [they are to be marked 
as] Samayavajra and Vajrarati. At the level of means, [all this] 
should be marked as the fourth limb, called ‘great means’. [It is 
so identified] because the activity of passion, hatred and delu¬ 
sion has been calmed, because [one is] charmed ( yogita -) with 
extremely intense bliss, and because of the continuous presence 
of the fruit. For it is taught: ‘The ‘great means’ is taught to be 
pacified, own bliss [and] own nature.’ (GST i8.i77cd). 

(tatra ca yo vajramaninddydm bodhicittasya mahdsukhasahajasya 
prerako vayudhatus caladbodhicittasparsalambanam cayajjnanam 
sakalasuratasastravihitavyaparanam apravartakam samyagjndna- 
tmano vajrasyaiva sddhydbhimukhe karmani pratltya premkam a- 
nantaram eva phaldbhinirvartakam yac ca ragadvesamohadlnam. 
samarasam svarupavedanam antahsparsanubhavalaksanam. para- 
mdnandasvabhdvam yd ca tatsahajd pritih, sa yathdyogam bha- 
gavan amoghasiddhir irsya 16 kamah samayatara bhogavyavastha- 
yam samayavajro vajraratis ca, updyavyavasthdydm samitardga- 
dvesamohapracaratayatibahalatarasukhayogitayaphalavyabhicari- 
taya ca mahdsddhanakhyam. caturtham angarn tad anantaram la- 
ksaniyam. tad uktam- svabhavam. svasukham santam mahdsddha- 
nam ucyate (GST i8.i77cd) iti. ibid, ctd.) 

16 Irsya] em.: MS Isya 
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This is the culmination of the initiation, the time of orgasm 
(but not ejaculation, as we saw above p.214). Hence the element 
represented is wind, which propels the semen along its channel. 

The experience is said not to be directed by any of the pre¬ 
scriptions of the erotic manuals. This might seem to be a warning 
against overdependence on either rule and regulation for sex as 
such, or secular textbooks in particular which could be expected 
to have different goals in mind. But within the most well-known 
of those manuals the point is made that once one’s interest has 
been aroused, systematic manoeuvres go out of the window: 

As long as men’s desire is faint it is a matter for the textbooks, but 
once the wheel of passion is on a roll there is neither textbook 
nor method. 

(sdstrdndm visayas tavadyavan mandarasd narah 

raticakrepravrtte tu naiva sdstram na ca kramah. KaSu 2.2.31.). 

Here too the statement probably has similar force, that one is by 
now beyond the purview of such guidance or controls. 

The final Buddha is of course Amoghasiddhi, and hence the 
corresponding klesa isjealousy (cf. Snellgrove 1959:1.129). How¬ 
ever, for the first time so far, no recognisable symbolisation of 
this emotion is incorporated into the ritual activity. On the other 
hand, the remark is twice made that the three main kles'as have 
become indistinguishable. Moreover, following jealousy, desire or 
love ( kdma ) is listed, as though that afflicting sentiment is located 
more in this moment than any of the preceding. 

Indeed, later on in the presentation of P2 (after this section of 
four stages) the four limbs are glossed as follows: 

During the Wisdom [Knowledge] Initiation, [they are] sealed by 
all the Tathagatas with the seal[s] of, respectively, embrace, pen¬ 
etration, making [the penis] move around, and the generation 
of knowledge. 
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(prajndbhiseke yathdyogam parirambhaprativedhavicdrandjndno- 
dayamudraya sarvatathdgatair mudritdnam-, AbhiNir p.356) 

The first three are absolutely as we saw them, elements of the 
physical encounter, while the fourth is said to be a ‘generation of 
knowledge’. The definition in the original Guhyasamaja listing is 
different again, and is anticipated in the prose. Thus the ‘great 
means’ is: pacified because the three klesas have been calmed, own 
bliss because that is what one feels, and own nature in as much 
as the goal itself is present, in the form of the afore-mentioned 
bliss. This final stage seems to be designated the ‘generation of 
knowledge’ where the knowledge is of the goal, as opposed to the 
preceding stages of means. 

So we have come to the end of the step by step analysis of the 
initiation, according to proponents of the position that as well as 
the goal the means thereto are also to be marked. Next further 
analogies are taught, between the experience of the destruction of 
the klesas or obstructions and the deities Yamantaka, Prajnantaka, 
Padmantaka and Vighnantaka (AbhiNir p.4356). These equiva¬ 
lences derive from verses of the Uttaratantra of the Guhyasamaja, 
cited here, which make explicit that, for example, 

through the enjoyment of delusion is the destruction of delusion. 

(mohopabhogena ksayamoho (=mohaksaya)\ GST i8.58ab, cited 
AbhiNir p.356). 

This is lest we forget that the function of the intercourse in terms 
of means to the goal is to make present the defilements, so that 
they may be enjoyed, by which enjoyment they will be eradicated. 

Thus, then, the four means are hostile to the \klesas\ Delusion, 
Hatred and Passion etc. and their latent impressions. 

(. tadevam 17 mohadvesaragadindm 18 tadvdsandnamcapratipaksabhii- 
tanam... caturnam sadhananam; ibid, p.356). 


17 evam] em.: MS tad eva 

18 moha-] MSpc: om. MSac 
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Normally, according to conventional religious appeals for re¬ 
straint, sexual relations are to be avoided precisely because they 
entail negative human characteristics, whether necessarily, or sim¬ 
ply putting one at risk of coming under the influence of the same. 
P2 instead propounds the homeopathic thesis that sin purifies 
from sin. If, again, the erotic initiations are absolutely necessary 
for Higher Tantric enlightenment, and if one argument for their 
requirement is that through, or only through the generation, how¬ 
ever controlled, of the defilements they can be removed, then the 
corollary is that this all can only follow from the premiss that the 
defilements are indeed necessarily entailed by, for example, the 
intercourse of the initiations. 

We have seen the complexity of P2S analysis of the third initi¬ 
ation, how its function is argued to be so useful that it could just 
as well be essential, although that is not stated. The final words, 
translated above, are the same as at the end of Pi, that thus one 
‘quickly and easily’ (asutaram sukhataram ca\ AbhiNir p.358) at¬ 
tains the goal. We will return again to this contrast between a 
slow and difficult path and the rapid easy Tantric Way which 
alone (although it should always be borne in mind that ‘alone’ 
translates the ambiguous eva which could equally be simply an 
emphasising ‘indeed’) offers enlightenment in this life. 

There are persistent problems in this exegesis of the initiation. 
Surely such feats of physical and mental mastery are not within 
the range of a beginner at the point of initiation? How are such 
a panoply of experiences and associations to be separated out 
within a single ritual act? And perhaps most problematic of all, 
what business do those technical conventions have intruding into 
what should be an exemplary experience of the goal, i.e. a moment 
of nonduality, beyond every construction of difference? 
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All Three Bodies Separately 

We will have to leave these questions unanswered for the time 
being, and turn instead to P3 s perception of what should and 
does happen in the Wisdom Knowledge Initiation, in order to 
reveal a slightly different argument for its required enactment. P3 
was defined in the introductory verses. It is the position that: 

All three Buddha bodies should be separately marked [as the 
goal, in the third initiation,] by means of the consort. 
{samvibhajydtra samlaksyds trayah kayds tu mudraya\ AbhiNir 
v.i6ab) 

The Dharmakaya is not sufficient 

since in the Mahayana it is not the only goal, because one can 
not [act] for the benefit of others by means of that alone. 

(tavanmatrasya mahayane ’sadhyatvat, tavanmatrena pardrthd- 
yogdt; AbhiNir p.358) 

The five Wisdoms are assigned to the three bodies of the Maha¬ 
yana, and then the same is repeated for the Mantranaya (AbhiNir 
transl. p.334—335), in order to demonstrate that in Tantric practice 
all three bodies are the goal. The unspoken middle premiss is that 
the goal of the two traditions cannot be different. The method 
for its attainment, however, may be. No one would claim that 
erotic initiation was part of Mahayana practice, while it is at the 
centre of all the positions of our text: 

Therefore, when, during the Wisdom Knowledge Initiation, the 
bodhicitta [semen] mounts to the jewel [tip] of the penis it should 
be stabilised right there by the method described above in the 
second position, according to the [guru’s] instructions. Then a 
mental sensation [of Bliss] is experienced which arises together 
with that [semen. This sensation is] without distinction with 
regard to the [apparently distinct] appearance of self and oth¬ 
ers; [it is] purely the highest Great Bliss, nondual, and in it all 
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activity [of the senses] has ceased; [it] has transcended verbal dis¬ 
crimination, abides only in sensations of itself, and is [clear] as 
space. That is the marking of the Dharmakaya. For it is taught in 
the Guhyasiddhi that: ‘As long as the yogin retains his bodhicitta 
[semen], he has an indescribable (kim apy) uninterrupted [expe¬ 
rience of the] bliss born of the Anandas.’ (GuSi 8.36cd-37ab) 

{atah prajndbhisekakdle vajramanisikharam drohati bodhicitte ta- 
traive dese yathopadesato dvitiyapaksoktena nyayena sthirikrte bo¬ 
dhicitte tatsahajabhutam yat svaparapratibhasabhedarahitam pa- 
ramamahdsukhamdtram advayam pratyastamitasarvavydpdram va- 
gvikalpdtikrdntarupam svasamvedanaikanistham manasam akdsa- 
samkasam 19 vedanam anubhuyate. tad dharmakayasya laksanam. 
tad uktam-yavan na kurute yogi bodhicittavisarjanam tavatpra- 
pnoty avicchinnam kim apy anandajam sukham (GuSi 8.36cd- 
37ab). ibid, p.359) 

As with P2, the protracted orgasmic experience is equivalent 
to the attainment of the Dharmakaya, or enlightenment. It is the 
absence of duality, Great Bliss, and the equivalent of the Totally 
Pure Dharmadhatu Wisdom {suvisuddhadharmadhdtujhana-, and 
Aksobhya). But this lofty abstract absolute is neither sufficient 
unto the productive fullness of a Bodhisattva’s enlightenment, 
nor the sum of what happens during the initiatory intercourse: 

The experience of the enjoyment of the bodhicitta [semen] is the 
mark of the Enjoyment Body. [It is] experienced in the form of 
Bliss, externally directed, produced from the contact with the 
semen moving within the penis, unrestricted in locus but appar¬ 
ently restricted under the influence of its object, [the physical 
lotus of the consort]. 

{yat tu vajrdntascaladbodhicittasparsasamudbhutam adesastham api 
pratiniyatadesam ivalambanavasad bahirmukham sukhdkdram bod- 
hicittasambhogajndnam samvedyate tat sambhogakdyasya laksa¬ 
nam ; ibid, ctd.) 


t9 akasasamkasam] conj.: MS akasam manasam 
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The second Buddha body is also implicated, because the non¬ 
dual experience is in fact located, just like the Sambhogakaya who 
preaches from his throne in a Buddha field. The transcendent ex¬ 
perience of Bliss produces enjoyment, a more tangible mediation 
of the hypostasis. This is the equivalent of the three wisdoms, Mir¬ 
ror ( adarsa -), Equality (. samata -), and Investigation ( pratyaveksa - 
na-jhdna-, Vairocana, Ratnasambhava and Amitabha). But still 
the union is not over, nor the Bodhisattva’s wish for the worlds 
well-being fulfilled: 

The marking of the Emanation Body is the experiencing by the 
jewel [glans] of the penis of the complete satisfaction of that 
[experience], produced by the enjoyment of that semen which 
is pumped into the consort’s vagina. 

(yat tuprajhakamalodaraspharitasya tadbodhicittasambhogena vi- 
hitatatparitosasya vajramanina samvedanam nirmdnakdyasya la- 
ksananr, ibid, ctd.) 

The final Wisdom is that of Service {krtydnusthdnajndna) , lit¬ 
erally, the carrying out of duty (embodied in Amoghasiddhi). 
Only the so-called Emanation or manifestation body provides a 
physical substrate for a Buddha to be instantiated in the world 
of deluded suffering sentient beings. The climax of sexual inter¬ 
course is the ‘emanation’ of seed, which is naturally assimilated 
to the coming of a Bodhisattva into physical existence. 

Thus all three Bodies are exemplified during the student’s ini¬ 
tiation, and again, just as Pi and P2 concluded, thanks to this 
blueprint experience, one can go on to ‘quickly and easily at¬ 
tain them’ by regular practice thereafter {sukhataram asutaram ca 
kdyatrayapratilambho 20 bhavati-, ibid, p.359). 

The three positions presented so far were all specific to a Yo- 
gatantra, namely Guhyasamdja, context. Before the final section 


20 kayatraya-] MSpc: MSac kayatra- 
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on the question of how many actually distinct initiations there are 
in both systems, and after the three positions are briefly reiterated 
for the Yoginltantras represented by the Hevajra, the intervening 
extended portion of the Abhisekanirukti discusses the key prob¬ 
lem of whether the goal can be said to be blissful. This issue was 
pointed up right at the beginning in the introductory verses: how 
then does the erotic bliss of initiation relate to the posited bliss 
of the goal (cf. w.2-4, and above p.202)? 

Against a Blissful Goal 

We saw above an argument based on the unexpressed premiss 
that the goal in both Tantric Buddhism and the rest of the Maha- 
yana must be one and the same; now we will see that claim articu¬ 
lated, to refute the inference that therefore the methods cannot be 
radically different. Even in Tantric Buddhism, the hypothetical 
opponent asserts, the fruit is not taught to be Bliss: 

One could object that Great Bliss cannot be the goal, [both] 
because it is not peaceful, and because in this very [context] 
of the Hevajratantra its being the goal is contradicted. For it is 
taught: 

‘Therefore the Blissful [state] is not [credited] with the name 
“Reality”, for Bliss is [merely] one of the [five] great elements.’ 
(HT I.x. 4 ocd) 

{nanu na mahdsukham sadhyam asantatvat, sadhyatvenatraiva he- 
vajmtantre dusitatvac ca. yad uktam- tasmat saukhyam. na tattva- 
khyam mahdbhiitam yatah sukham (HT I.x.qocd) iti; AbhiNir 
p.360) 

The immediately preceding half-verse of the Hevajra identifies 
which of the prosaic elements bliss is equivalent to, namely: 

Space, because it is wrapped up in [all] five [elements] 

{saukhyam dkdsadhdtus capancabhihparivestitab, HT I.x.40a) 
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As the second half of the line indicates, space is perhaps the least 
mundane of the elements, because least particular or dualist. As 
a concept it would be most similar to the Emptiness {siinyatd- 
) of the Perfection of Wisdom (prajndpdramitd). Moreover, the 
context of the Hevajra verse is near the end of the chapter on ini¬ 
tiations ( abhisekapatala ), and specifically, within a passage which 
makes the same analysis of sexual intercourse ( bolakakkolayoga; 
HT I.x.38a) into the elements as was given in P2: 

From contact with the quality of hardness therein, the [element] 
earth arises, and from the flow of bodhicitta [semen] the element 
water (and so on). 

(sparsdt kathinyadharmena prthivi tatmjdyate 
bodhicittadravakarad abdhatos caiva sambhavah... HT I.x.38cd- 
39 ab ff.) 

Nevertheless, the scriptural citation does appear to contradict the 
claim that bliss can be the true Reality {tattva). 

Sujayasri himself answers the objection later in the text: 

And, as for what has been said [above, that] in the Hevajra 
[tantra] itself it is contradicted that Bliss is the goal, that too is 
mistaken. For in that [line,] it is not Great Bliss, undefiled [and 
clear] as space that is rejected as the goal. What is [rejected there] 
then, [you may well ask? The Lord Hevajra] rejected that [bliss of 
sexual union as the goal] because he was concerned lest someone 
suspect that [such an] example bliss, defiled [and] perishable, 
should be the goal. 

(yad apy uktam hevajra eva sukhasya sadhyatvam diisitam iti tad 
apyayuktam. nahitatrdndsravasydkdsasamkdsasya 2 ' 1 mahdsukhasya 
sadhyatvam nirdkrtam. kim tarhi? drstantasukhasya sdsravasya 2,2 
sdpdyasya sadhyatvasanka kasyacitsyad ity dsankya tan nirdkrtam ; 
AbhNir ibid, p.363) 


21 anasravasyakasasam kasasya] conj.: MS an as ravasyan akasasam kasasya 

22 sasravasya] corr.: MS savasrasya 
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Against a Blissful Goal 

Thus Sujayasri had set his imaginary opponent up for a fall, by 
having him cite a scriptural line, but out of context. When the 
textual circumstances are finally taken into account, if indirectly 
by SujayaSri, they turn out to demonstrate that the objection 
merely supports our text’s thesis, that erotic initiation provides a 
realisation like the goal, very close to it, but not the same. The 
first brings temporary bliss, but that is useful only as an exemplary 
experience of the Great Bliss which is indeed undying and quite 
capable of being the ultimate fruit. 

The opponent continues, as yet unaware of the flaws in his 
argument, with the false inference that a unitary effect must have 
a unique cause: 

Another [reason bliss cannot be related to the goal] is because in 
[texts and traditions] of the Way of Perfections, such as the Per¬ 
fection of Wisdom, only the non-dual is taught as the goal. For, 
even if there is a difference between the Ways (or: methods nay a) 

[of Perfections and Mantras], their [positions with regard to] re¬ 
ality cannot be different, because of the unwanted consequence 
that there would not be [one true] reality. 

(paramitanaye ca prajnaparamitadav advayamatrasyaiva sadhya- 
tvenokteh. na hi nayabhede ’pi tattvam bhidyate ’tattvaprasahgat. 
ibid, p.360) 

Reality can be only one, it is assumed, and the Pefection Way em¬ 
phatically does teach the truth. No scriptural citation is adduced 
to support this position, for it is taken as read, just as in the earlier 
extended analysis of Tripitakamala we studied above (ekarthatve 
’pi etc.; cf. p.98ff.). This time the objection is itself countered on 
the spot: the problem is that conventionally, dissimilar methods 
inevitably produce dissimilar results: 

Surely, [one may object,] there must be a difference in fruits if 
there is a difference in means. For [in daily life] one sees that 
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from different causes come different fruits, as for example [is the 
case with the different seeds] of rice shoots and barley shoots. 
Otherwise it would necessarily follow that [those specific causes] 
could not be productive. 

(;nanupayabhede katham naphalabhedah. drsto hi hetubhedatphalabhedah. 
tatha hi salyankurayavankurayoh. anyathdjanakatvdpattir iti. A- 

bhiNir ibid, ctd.) 

In Tripitakamala’s verse, taken up as a slogan by many subse¬ 
quent authors, the initial concession is that the two systems, of 
Perfections and Mantras, share a single goal, i.e. ultimate real¬ 
ity is the same. But this is followed by what distinguishes them 
consisting precisely of a difference in methods. The objection 
to the opponent is dealt with by pointing out that the apparent 
contravention of conventional laws of causation is here irrelevant 
because the causality of enlightenment is about attaining a goal, 
it is argued, not developing or transforming innate potential: 

[But this analogy, and hence the argument,] do not apply. [For,] a 
difference in causes brings about a difference in fruits when the 
fruit is developmental or transformational, but not when it is 
something to be attained. For such a fruit, a difference in means 
brings about a difference only in [the manner of] its attainment, 
not in its nature. 

{tan na. vivartyasya vikdryasya vaphalasya hetubhedad bhedo bha- 
vati, na tu prapyasya. tasya praptimdtram upayabhedad bhidyate 
na svarupam. ibid, ctd.) 

Since the disjunction between the goal and its absence is so radi¬ 
cal, one should not seek, let alone despair not to find, a relation¬ 
ship such as obtains between seed and shoot (a developmental 
fruit) or clay and pot (a transformational fruit). In other words, 
the situation is much as it seemed to the pagan Roman senator 
Symmachus when he appealed to the Senates Christian majority 
against the destruction of the pagan Altar of Victory: 
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How can something so great be reached by just one way? (Relatio 
3, ch. 9; Barrow 1973) 

The difficulty with the claim that the fruit is not a developmental 
or transformational one is that we would normally understand 
enlightenment in both halves of the Mahayana to indeed be the 
result of developing or transforming one’s innate potential for 
perfection. The only solution is that this should nevertheless be 
seen as more of a conceptual (let alone ontological) leap than the 
result of a mechanical process. 

The argument here concludes that a difference in means is no 
bar to a shared single goal. Whatever the method to attain it, 
the goal of Tan trie Buddhism can and indeed should be one and 
the same as that of the Mahayana. And so, Mahayana attributes 
of the goal, such that it is nondual and not Blissful, must apply 
equally in Tantric Buddhism. 

This premiss regarding incompatibility between bliss and the 
Mahayana goal will be the first to be challenged in Sujayasri’s 
text, and at the greatest length, only after the whole argument 
has been made. Hence we too will postpone our discussion of 
the counterargument until the opponent has finished putting his 
case. 

For the moment the opposition continues to base its argument 
on this contestable premiss. Since the third initiation includes the 
experience of Bliss, which cannot be predicated of enlightenment, 
then its design precludes an exemplary glimpsing of the goal: 

After all, in this Mahayana, there is no difference, in that the 
[shared] principal goal to be attained has the form of the Dhar- 
makaya, of one essence with the light [of pure consciousness, 
clear] as space, [and] unconditioned. Therefore, since the [afore¬ 
mentioned Great Bliss] is not the goal, the [goal] should not be 
marked at the time of the Wisdom Knowledge Initiation. Nor 
should that [Dharmakaya which is the goal] ‘be marked between 
the Highest and Cessation Joys,’ for then the form of Bliss is over- 
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whelming. [A final reason is that] there is no experience then of 
the ultimate Release ( nirvrti ), whose flavour is peace alone, [and] 
is characterised by satisfaction ( krtakrtyatd ). 

{iha tu mahaydne prakdsaikarasam dkdsasamkdsam dharmaka- 
yarupam asamskrtam sadhyam pradhanam prdpyam iti na bhedah. 
ata evdsddhyatvdt tasya na pmjndjndndbhisekakdle tal laksaniyam. 
ndpi paramaviramayor madhye tal laksyam, iddnlm sukhdkdrasyd- 
tibahalatvdt, paramanirvrteh prasamamdtrarasdydh krtakrtyatd- 
laksandyds taddnim asamvedanac ca. AbhNir ibid, ctd.) 

Not only does the passionate and hence blissful experience of 
the third initiation not allow the goal to be marked therein, but 
that part of the process of initiation is said to be unsatisfactory 
because it does not grant release, consisting of peace and a sense 
of fulfillment. Those features would seem to belong not to the 
moment of orgasm (‘when the form of Bliss is overwhelming’), 
but would postdate the sexual union. The same expression as 
‘fulfillment’ here is, moreover, one of the three marks of attaining 
arhatship in the standard Pali canonical account: 

[I have] destroyed [re-] birth, lived the chaste life, done what has 
to be done. 

{khlnd jdti vusitam brahmacariyam katam karaniyam.-, Vin i.14, 

D i.84 etc., cf. s.v. arahant PTSD). 

Sujayasri inserts into the opponent’s argument an unmarked 
quotation of a crucial phrase from the tradition which explicitly 
locates the goal ‘between the Highest and Cessation Joys’. It was 
quoted in full earlier in the Abhisekanirukti : 

One should perceive that which is to be marked [i.e. the goal] 
between the Highest and Cessation [anandas, and then] consol¬ 
idate it. 

(paramaviramayor madhye laksyam vlksya drdhlkurw, AbhiNir 
p.360). 
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Against a Blissful Goal 

This immediately preceded our objection here, within a minor 
position the one should mark two Bodies, Dharma and Sambho- 
ga, in anticipation of the goal. The phrase ‘after the sighting of the 
goal’ (laksyam viksya) is of unknown provenance but quoted in 
many texts, such as the Kriyasamgrahapanjika (KriSamPan 512; cf. 
above p.199 and p.209, where, however, we retained the reading 
laksam). It may well be the source of the tradition followed by 
Sujayasri that one should get the goal into one’s sights. His citation 
of the line is introduced with the highest approval in his entire 
treatise: 

This [pair of Bodies] should be marked between the Highest and 
Cessation [Joys]. That is the opinion of those who know reason 
and scripture. For it is taught that... 

[etac ca paramaviramayor madhye laksanlyam ity uktiyuktivido 
manyante. yad aha- AbhiNir p.360) 

Meanwhile the point about the present argument is that it is 
after all not a straighforward objection to erotic initiation itself, 
but the claim for a different sort of goal and later, one which 
can and should be marked only after the Wisdom Knowledge 
Initiation: 

Therefore, one should mark the Highest Release at the end of 
the Cessation [Joy. It is] characterised by satisfaction, having the 
single flavour of peace alone. [One can do this when] satisfied 
through the destruction of [both] passion and dispassion, with 
all notions destroyed, [and] in union with the samaya consort 
(or: equipped with consort and pledges). For it is taught in the 
Tantra that: 

‘[The highest goal] is established at the end of the Cessation 
[Joy] (GuSi 3.8b).’ 

So say certain teachers. 

(tasmad viramante ragaviragaksayat krtakrtyah 23 samhrtasakala- 
vikalpah samayamudrasamyuktah krtakrtyatdlaksanam parama- 


23 krtakrtyah] corn: MS krtakrtyam 
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nirvrtim prasamamdtraikarasam 24 samlaksayet. tad uktam tantre- 

viramdnte vyavasthitam (GuSi 3.8b) iti kecid dearydb, AbhiNir 

ibid, ctd.) 

The requisite setting of one’s sights by means of an exem¬ 
plary experience of the goal is still to be achieved through sexual 
union, but according to this position the crucial experience is 
post-orgasmic. The ultimate aim is not to realise eternal bliss, 
but to realise eternal satisfaction, the peace which comes after, 
and presumably only by means of the passionate crisis. Here bliss 
and peace are mutually incompatible. The so-called scriptural au¬ 
thority has in fact only been traced to the same Guhyasiddhi we 
studied above, not a tantra, nor even part of the YoginI tantric 
system epitomised by the Hevajra which is currently under con¬ 
sideration in this text, but belonging to the Guhyasamdja matrix 
of the Yoga tantra class. Nevertheless, the force of the argument is 
that yes, sexual initiation is essential to higher Tantric Buddhism, 
but as a necessary means to the end of post-orgasmic satisfaction. 

The Goal is Bliss 

The following pages of the Abhisekanirukti (transl. p.339-342) 
are dedicated to disproving the preceding argument against bliss 
being the goal ( tan nayuktam ityanye-, p.361), and hence locating 
the example goal again within the intercourse of the third initia¬ 
tion. This precedes the final extended section on just how many 
initiations there are {nanu srisamajadau yogatantre hevajrddau ca 
yoginitantre kiyanto ’bhiseka abhipretab, p.364), and, more to the 
point, in what they consist. 

We have already seen the brief refutation of the equally brief 
first part of the opponent’s argument, that the Hevajra sup¬ 
ports his refusal to accept Bliss as the goal. His other two claims 
were more detailed, as are their rejection. First is the question of 

24 pragma-] cf. Tibll rab tu gsal ba, i.e. *prakasa 
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whether bliss is predicated of the goal in the Mahayana, followed 
by the countering of the objection about the Hevajra line, and 
then lastly the scripturally endorsed location of the exemplary 
blissful experience of the goal within the third initiation. 

The first claim of the objection does not hold: 

For in all the Mahayana the goal is indeed Great Bliss, whose 
single flavour is peace, because, just like the light, Bliss too is 
the nature of the unobscured mind. For a thing’s unobstructed 
form, [if it has one,] is its nature. 

(tatha hi prasamaikarasam 25 mahasukham eva sarvatra mahaya- 
ne sadhyam prakasavat sukhasyapy 26 anavaranacittapraknitvat. 
tatha hi yad yasyabadhitam rupam tasya sa prakrtih. AbhiNir 
P-361) 

The Mahayana is indeed the standard against which Tantric 
theory should be judged. There is no question but that the two 
traditions must have a compatible concept of the nature of the 
one true goal. The question is whether bliss can be predicated 
of the goal according to Mahayana philosophy in the first place. 
Bliss is as innate to enlightened being as the light of unimpeded 
consciousness ( prakasa ). 

That light is of paramount importance in late Yogacara-Ma- 
dhyamika (and cf. above p.108 for refs, to prabhdsvara in Dhar- 
maklrti, and prabhassara in the Pali Canon). Even in late Vedanta 
one finds the term prakasadvaita ‘non-duality of the light’, refer¬ 
ring to the non-duality of phenomena (ft. Gk phainomai appear) 
which nonetheless, as phenomena, appear to be dual. Such a 
metaphor for the immediacy of being, which is experienced as a 
psychological fact by the meditator, helps to explain in what sense 
things are as real as they appear to be. They are real precisely be¬ 
cause they appear, qua prakasa, the innate radiant nature which is 


25 cf. Tib II *praka$a- 

26 sukha-] but cf. Tib II 'maha- 
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the essence of the immediacy of phenomena and their appearance 
as such. But can the same non-dual ultimacy be ascribed to bliss? 

Surely, [one might here object,] it has not been demonstrated that 
[Bliss] is the unobstructed [nature of the unobscured mind;] for 
the form ‘Bliss’ too is obstructed, by [virtue ofits] separation from 
[the conventional ontological qualifications] one [or] many, like 
the form ‘blue.’ Thus, just as this form blue shines forth in 
a spatial dimension, so too does the form Bliss. That is why 
someone hot in the summer heat feels bliss in only as many 
parts of the body as are plunged into [cool] 27 water. 

{nanv abadhitatvam asiddham, nilakdravat 28 sukhdkdrasyapy ekd- 
nekaviyogena bddhyamdnatvdt. tathd hiyathdyam nildkdro desavita- 
nena pmkdsate tathd sukhakaro ‘pi. yato grismdtapasamtaptasya 
ydvanty ahgany apsu majjanti, tdvatsv eva sukham upalabhyata 
iti; AbhiNir ibid, p.362) 

Who says bliss is the unobstructed nature of the unobscured 
mind, the opponent interrupts? Is it not as dualistic as the prop¬ 
erty ‘blue’, for example, bound by the spatial extension of its 
subject, a ‘blue bus’ etc? Is it not common-sense that bliss is sim¬ 
ilarly only felt in those limbs, one or many, which are refreshed 
by cool water in the hot summer, and so cannot have ultimate 
existence in the way prakasa and Enlightenment do? Already, we 
may note that such a distinction runs counter to the description 
given by the historical Buddha himself of nibbana : it is like 

what a hot, tired and thirsty man feels if he can find a lovely cool 
pool and plunge into it, drink, and then relax in the adjacent 
wood, (above p.42, MN i.76) 

[But] this [argument against Bliss being the unobstructed na¬ 
ture of the unobscured mind] is wrong. For in that [example 
of physical refreshment] there is the shining forth in a spatial 


27 cf. Tib II bsil ba’i 
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dimension of the object of a tactile experience, which is a special 
kind of internal object of touch, [and] not of bliss, because [that 
bliss] is characterised only by being something favourable, and 
because one cannot apply the argument to [bliss of refuting its 
being] one or many, [and therefore one cannot prove it to be 
nonexistent]. Hence, since the nature of the unobscured mind 
is also the form Bliss, like the light, where there is [Bliss] there 
can be no dimming of the [light]. 

(tan na yuktam. tatra hy antahsprastavyavisesasya sparsajndnd- 
lambanasya desavitanena prakaso na sukhasydnugrahakakarama- 
tralaksanatvdt. tatra caikanekavicarayogat. tasmatprakasakaravat 
sukhdkaro ‘py anasravasya cittasya prakrtir iti na tasmin sati tasya- 
pdyah\ AbhiNir ibid, ctd.) 

The example does not demonstrate that bliss is merely relative 
to a particular restricted locus, because in the case of the body in 
water it is not the bliss which is localised, but rather the physical 
sensation generated within certain limbs, which in turn causes 
the person to experience unrestricted relief. The proponent of a 
blissful goal has shown how logically, in Mahayana terms, bliss 
can be an attribute of the ultimate nonduality, and so should 
be cultivated in Tantric Buddhism. Now he explains for what 
reason that truth would have been expressly disguised in those 
earlier teachings: 

Nor, even in the [teachings of] the Way of Perfections, is the goal, 
namely the Dharmakaya, nothing but peace [and] separate from 
the form bliss. Rather, the Lord realised that there were those who 
could be disciplined [unto Enlightenment] bydispassion [alone,] 
who were afraid because of feeling that where there is bliss there 
lurks passion. [So,] concealing [from them] its blissful form he 
taught the goal to be nothing but peace, non-dual, pure light 
[and] characterised by the Perfection of Wisdom. But he [also] 
perceived people who could be disciplined [unto Enlightenment] 
by means of great passion, [and so] in the Mantranaya revealed 
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the goal to have indeed the form of the highest Great Bliss, not 
illuminated [by anything other than itself, clear] as space, having 
peace as its nature, pure light [and] non-dual. [Between these 
two teachings] there is no contradiction. 

(na ca paramitdnaye ’pi prasamaikarasam sukhakararahitam dha- 
rmakdydkhyam sddhyam. kim tu virdgavineydnam yatra sukham 
tatra rdgo ’nuseta iti bhayam utpadyata iti bhagavata sukhdkdram 
samgopya prasamaikarasam advayam prakdsamdtram prajhdpdra- 
mitalaksanam sddhyam darsitam. mantranaye tu mahardgavine- 
yam lokam avalokyadvayam prakdsamdtram prasamaikarasam a- 
kdsasamkdsam aprakdsyam paramamahdsukhdkdram eva sddhyam 
samprakdsitam iti na kascid virodhab, AbhiNir ibid, p.362) 

Not only did the Buddha have to conceal the truth from certain 
candidates for enlightenment, lest they be terrified and confused 
by the implications of bliss being a positive factor, but that skilful 
gesture found its counterbalance in the revelation of the full bliss¬ 
ful glory of the goal to another class of practitioners, in Tantric 
Buddhism. There is here no judgement of which is a more valid 
method. It is simply a fact of the diversity of human nature that 
while some are to be trained by dispassion, others are susceptible 
to training by great passion, an inclination selfconsciously greater 
than mere and unhealthy passion. Even that classification of can¬ 
didates between the two traditions is not exclusive, because in the 
Mahayana too there is a high place granted to Great Bliss, albeit 
not the very highest: 


Moreover, in the Way of the Perfections too [the goal] is tremen¬ 
dous [and] peaceful Great Bliss, even not taking into account 
[what happens at] the [highest, tenth] Buddha stage without 
obstructions. This [Bliss] is said to be Great [already] at the 
eighth Bodhisattva Stage. For it is taught- 
‘Through that [knowledge free of mental constructions ( nirvik - 
alpajndnat, in the previous verse)] the Bodhisattva attains Bliss 
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without mental construction, peaceful, unwavering, the best, un¬ 
der control, [and both] like and unlike [other blisses]( Avikalpa - 
pravesadharant) 

(kim ca pdramitdnaye ’py dstam tdvad buddhabhumau nirdvara- 
nayam atimahat prasamamahasukham. Bodhisattvabhiimdv evds- 
tamyam mahad idam ucyate . 29 tad uktam-prasdntam acalam sres- 
tham vasavarti samdsamam nirvikalpasukham tasmad bodhisattvo 
‘dhigacchati (AvikalpapravesadharanI) iti\ AbhiNir ibid, ctd.) 

Blissfulness is already present in the lower, eighth, Bodhisattva 
stage. Unwavering ( acald ), which is agreed to be an irreversible 
attainment (sometimes the seventh is already considered in those 
terms; cf. Williams 1989:212), let alone the highest Bodhisattv- 
abhumi Dharma Cloud [dharmamegha). Scriptural endorsement 
is found in the AvikalpapravesadharanI , no longer extant in San¬ 
skrit but quoted in Ratnakarasanti’s Gunavati commentary on 
the Mahdmdydtantra (Gunavati p.16) as well as by Atisa. Similar 
reference could have been made to, for example, Sukhavati, the 
world of Amitabha (or Amitayus), whence comes Avalokitesvara. 
Sukhavati is called the place of bliss, but is not a goal in itself, 
only a place of auspicious rebirth where one has the chance to 
hear Amitabha’s preaching and thence be one step closer to en¬ 
lightenment. Of more negative value to the present position is 
that the very first of the Bodhisattva stages is known as ‘Joy¬ 
ful’ ( pramudita. ), although that does not have the term for bliss 
( sukha ). 

Having shown that the Mahayana supports the claim that Bliss 
is the goal, next (as we have already seen above, p.235) the propo¬ 
nent refutes the argument from the Hevajra verse, to show that 
there too Bliss can be the goal, though that is importantly dif¬ 
ferent from the impermanent bliss experienced in sexual union. 
Finally, he contorts Sanskrit usage to find textual confirmation 


29 ucyate] MSac: MSpc uvacyate 
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that the example of the goal, exemplary bliss, is to be marked 
during the intercourse of the initiation, and not afterwards: 

And as for the statement that it is the state of satisfaction, char¬ 
acterised as the highest Release, which should be marked then 
[at the end of the Cessation [Joy], and not Great Bliss, because 
of the phrase: ‘[The highest goal] is established at the end of 
the Cessation [Joy] ( viramante)' (GuSi 3.8b), that too is wrong. 

For, in that [phrase,] ‘at the time with the Cessation Joy at its 
end ( viramante)' is in fact a hahuvrihi compound. As for the 
\Hevajra\ quote: ‘But the Innate [Joy] is final’ (HT I.viii.32d), 
that too must be understood to mean that the [Innate Joy] is 
to be cultivated [at the time with the Cessation Joy at its end, 
since] ‘finally [means] by elimination, because the [other] three 
[Joys] are not involved. 

(yad apy uktam- viramante vyavasthitam (GuSi 3.8b) iti pdthd- 
t tatraiva krtyakrtyatd paramanirvrtilaksand laksaniya na maha- 
sukham iti tad apy ayuktam, viramanta iti tatraiva bahuvrihisama- 
sat.yadapi-sahajanandam tu sesatah (HT I.viii.32d) ity uktam tad 
api sesatah pdrisesydt traydndm anupayuktatvdt tad eva bhavyam 
iti boddhavyam ; AbhiNir p.363) 

Sujayasri is presenting a position which performs an acrobatic 
exegesis of two telling citations, the second certainly scriptural. 
It turns out that the opponent’s argument that the goal is to 
be marked after the initiation, ‘at the end of the Cessation [Joy] ’ 
( viramante) was based on a defective construal of the Guhyasiddhi 
phrase. Whereas one would normally translate the compund as a 
tatpurusa, as the objection had, now it is claimed to be in fact a 
bahuvrthi (not ‘at the end of the Cessation Joy’, but ‘at the time 
with the Cessation Joy at its end’) so that the goal should after 
all be marked before the Cessation Joy, at the blissful moment of 
sexual climax. The Hevajra line must also be creatively interpreted 
because the proponent of the current position does not want 
sesatah to mean ‘at the end’, for in that case the Innate Joy would 
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not be experienced earlier, before the Cessation Joy. He has good 
reason for his sequence of the moments: 

Moreover, the [deluded] idea is that at the end of the Cessation 
Joy one should mark [an experience] like the sky, whose only 
nature is peace, non-dual, free of [both] verbal expression and 
desire, [and] without [either] passion or dispassion. But that 
would be impossible, because at that stage there is no non-dual 
experience, for the [female,] Wisdom, and the [male,] Means, 
[once again] perceive manifold objects. Nor is [the experience] 
free of verbal expression, because one has mental constructions 
with regard to the plurality of things one has experienced. Nor 
[indeed] is it without passion and dispassion, because dispassion 
arises if the bodily fluids have not accumulated, and passion 
arises again when the bodily fluids have accumulated. And [so 
the experience] is not without desire, for that same [practitioner 
who has accumulated his bodily fluids] has a longing for further 
sexual pleasure. 

(kim ca viramante khasamam prasamaikarasam advayam nirja- 
Ipam nirakanksam ragaviragarahitam laksaniyam iti matam. tac 
ca na sambhavyate. yatas tasyam avasthdydm nadvayam jhanam 
vidyate, prajhopdyayor vicitravisayapratibhasanat. napi nirjalpam 
anubhutanekarthavikalpanat. napi ragaviragarahitam anupacita- 
dhator viragasambhavad upacitadhatohpuna ragasambhavat. napi 
nirakanksam. tasyaiva punah suratdbhildsdt. AbhiNir ibid, ctd.) 

The proposition that the goal should be marked after the Ces¬ 
sation Joy is untenable because by then the practitioner and his 
sexual partner are back in the world of normal sense experience, 
after the culmination of their union. In ordinary life one cannot 
know the non-dual; only at the particular moment framed in the 
third initiation do the variety of objects of all the senses fall away. 
Even straight after that moment passion and dispassion become 
obstacles once more, either the first when bodily fluids, especially 
semen, have been accumulated and presumably not yet emitted, 
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or dispassion as the anticlimax of emission. There is a final po¬ 
tentially circular argument, in that if one can alone experience 
non-duality, by meditation for example, then what use would a 
consort be: 

If discriminatory appearances [could be made to] fall away [sim¬ 
ply] by making the effort to close one’s eyes and the [other doors 
of the senses] and suppressing mental constructions, then em¬ 
ployment of the consort would be fruitless, because one could 
succeed at that [falling away of discriminatory appearances] by 
[this] other way. 

(i caksuradinimilanenaprayatnato vikalpaparihdrena ca bhedaprat- 
ibhdsdpagame mudropayogo nilpphalalp sydt, anyathaiva tatsiddheh. 
AbhiNir ibid, ctd.) 

This point has force only within the context of overall agree¬ 
ment that sexual relations are necessary to Tantric Buddhism. 
The disagreement here is rather about whether to locate the ex¬ 
ample of the goal during or following that intercourse. Now in 
the end the shared insistence on erotic practice is turned against 
the opposition, who wanted to endorse such activity only as the 
means to a post-coital peaceful satisfaction which anticipates the 
goal itself: 

If [you say] that the state of complete fulfilment, which has the 
form of Supreme Bliss (or: Release), cannot be attained without 
enjoyment of the consort’s lotus [vagina, we] disagree. For, such 
a state of complete fulfilment can be produced even by feasting, 
massage, bathing and so on. 

(na vindprajnaravindasambhogam paramanirvrtirupd krtakrtyatd- 
sampadyate iti cet, na, bhojanabhyangasnanadibhir 30 api tadrkkr- 
takrtyatotpatteh ; AbhiNir ibid, ctd.) 

30 bhojanabhyangasnanadibhir] corr: MS bhojanadyangasnanadibhir cf. 
Tibi no first adi, and bsku mye, massage 
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Satisfaction {krtakrtyata ), it is objected, does not depend uni¬ 
quely on prior sexual relations, in unspoken contrast to bliss and 
non-duality. The implication is that even the opponent would 
not want to abandon such relations, which are thus apparently 
indispensable. Of course, so long as we cannot identify a historical 
author of the opposing argument, we dare not ascribe too much 
value to its testimony. The alternative methods of producing calm 
fulfilment are however very much the same as those one might 
propose as means to some bliss on the road to satisfaction. 

One gets the impression here that the erotic form of initiation 
and practice hardly even needs to be justified, it is uncontroversial 
dogma. All that remains to be argued about is the precise moment 
and function of the experience which will enable one to attain 
enlightenment. For now, as Sujayasri will say, this particular ar¬ 
gument has gone on long enough, and scripture trumps no end 
of reasoning: 

Enough of all this detailed [refutation of the objection.] For, [the 
Lord] said: 

‘The goal of the YoginItantra[s] is Great Bliss, namely the In¬ 
nate [Joy]. One should make an effort and mark [the exemplary 
experience of the goal], after the Highest [Joy,] and before the 
Cessation [Joy].’ 

(alam ativistareneti. aha ca- 

tat sadhyam yoginitantre sahajakhyam mahasukham 

paramdnte bhavel laksyam viramadau cayatnatah iti. ibid, ctd.) 

The final citation from scripture sums up what is apparently 
our authors position, that Great Bliss, the Innate Joy, is the goal, 
and that it is exemplified in the brief moment between the Highest 
and Cessation Joys. The verse is also quoted in Ramapala’s com¬ 
mentary on the Sekanirdesa (SeNirPan f.8v, according to Isaac¬ 
son). 
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The concluding section of the Abhisekanirukti discusses the 
number of initiations, presenting different positions that struggle 
to make sense of the mysterious fourth: ‘that again thus’ (tat 
punas tathd-, GST i8.ii3f). We have referred to passages from 
this section before (cf. above p.211), with regard to the idea that 
the fourth is the verbal explanation that the experience of the 
third is a marking of the goal, with which that experience has the 
relationship of example to exemplified. The text is about initiation 
and not post-initiatory Tantric practice, but it never doubts the 
requirement to take the initiations first. We have been considering 
the precise details of what is supposed to happen during the third 
initiation in particular, according to a variety of positions which 
are more or less closely related. 

Sujayasri concludes his whole analysis with seven verses. In the 
first and the third he remarks that: 

It is up to scholars to select the correct [position]. 

(yukto grahyas tu panditaih. concl. v.id) 

and: 

The wise should choose [which is] correct. 

(yukto grahyo manisibhih. concl. v.3d) 

At the begininning of our investigation into whether sexual 
initiation is required for Tantric Buddhism we saw the rulings of 
Vaglsvaraklrti (with ref. to the Guhyasamdja ), and of Kuladatta 
and finally Abhayakaragupta (in their all-purpose ritual manuals). 
In contrast to his two predecessors, Abhayakara had given a reason 
why the higher initiations were required, namely that without the 
experience generated therein one would not be able to go on to 
discuss reality. We started our discussion of the Abhisekanirukti 
at that point, since Sujayasri’s understanding seemed quite close 
to that of Abhayakara, and may indeed have inspired him. 
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Atisa on Initiation 

We will conclude our study of this first question of three with 
the pronouncements of an author who certainly predates Abhaya- 
kara and is likely to have been a contemporary of Ratnakarasanti 
in Vikramaslla, Atisa Dlpamkarasrijnana. Atisa may indeed have 
been Ratnakarasanti’s student (cf. e.g. Ruegg i98ib:m). 

This famous princely Bengali monk was called to Tibet in 1042 
ad by the Western king Byang chub ‘od precisely to restore order 
to religious society. We have the ordinance ( bka’shog ) published 
earlier (c.980 ad; Karmay 1980:152) by that king’s great-uncle, lHa 
bla ma Ye shes ‘od, which strongly criticises the Tantric practice 
of the time. This was not the first time that Tantric teaching came 
under restriction by royal orders, however: 

At the beginning of the ninth century AD, when King Khri 
lde srong btsan (b.776) gave orders (bkas bead ) to revise the 
Tibetan literary language, tantric terms were not to be collected 
and included in the Mahavyutpatti in spite of the fact that there 
were a number of tantras that had already been translated, mostly 
belonging to the groups of Kriya and Carya tantras. (Karmay 
1981:193-194) 

Atisa is supposed to have written his Bodhipathapradipa (Byang 
chub lam sgrori ), ‘Lamp on the Path to Enlightenment’, in response 
to seven questions of Byang chub ’od, including: 

whether Buddhist monks were allowed to practise certain tantric 
teachings. (Karmay 1980:152) 

This last will itself be our next general question, but intrudes 
already here. 

Our first two questions are in many repects so closely related 
as to be inextricable one from the other. Asking whether the 
initiations are necessary for Tantric Buddhism, begs the request 
for clarification ‘For whom?’ We have left this question unasked, 
and will save it for yet just a little while longer. 
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Atisas Bodhipathapradipa survives, with its prose auto-com¬ 
mentary (panjika), only in their Tibetan translations. The trans¬ 
lation of the first is said to have been made by Atisa himself 
together with the Tibetan translator Dge ba i bio gros (colophon 
BoPaPra 141). The commentary is said to have been translated by 
the author Atisa again and Tshul khrims rgyal ba. 

David Seyfort Ruegg has, however, questioned the traditional 
attribution of the commentary, entitled in the Tibetan colophons 
Bodhimargadipapahjika : 

A cause de certains passages du commentaire qui contiennent 
des remarques contestables, on s’est pose la question de savoir si 
DIpamkarasrIjnana en est vraiment 1 ’auteur. (19812:212, fn. 2) 

But in contrast, my analysis will depend on the unproven work¬ 
ing hypothesis that the commentary is key to understanding the 
primary verses, that both were indeed composed by a single au¬ 
thor, and that the ‘contestable remarks’ of the commentary are 
required in order to offset the deliberate exclusion of controversy 
from the root text. 

There the penultimate verse asserts that: 

One who has received the dcdrydbhiseka may hear and explain 
all the Tantras and perform homo, ritual and so on. Provided he 
has correct knowledge of reality there is no fault. 

(rgyud kun nyan dang ‘chadpa dang 
sbyin sreg mchod sbyin sogs byed pa 
slob dpon dbang bskur rnyed ‘gyur zhing 
de nyid rig la nyes pa med. v. 6 y BoPaPra 138) 

It appears that Atisa is saying that the teacher initiation is sufficient 
entitlement to all Tantric practices, but in the auto-commentary 
he prefaces his section on the Mantranaya with a quiet yet telling 
qualification. 

After 59 verses on the Sravaka- and Maha-yanas, Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism is treated in just 8. The prose commentary introduces the 
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Tantric better half of the Mahayana with the famous verse of 
Tripitakamala (ekdrthatve ‘pi...), followed by prescribing first of 
all the generation of the thought of enlightenment. Atisa admits 
that he has: 

however, not here discussed the meaning of such texts, 

{’on kyang ’dir ni de Ita bu’i gzhunggi don ni bdaggis ma brjod 
do-, BoPaPraPan D f286b 5 ) 

but has instead: 

here presented, as a basis, a little of the method for a Bodhisattva 
in the generation stage {bskyedpa’i rim pa, utpattikrama ) to ac¬ 
quire the two accumulations [of merit and wisdom], I shall write 
here just relying on the basis. 

(dir ni bskyed pa’i rim pa la gnas pa’i byang chub sems dpa’i tshogs 
gnyis bsags pa’i thabs cung zhig rtsa bar yang bkod cing dir yang 
rtsa ba la brten pa tsam zhig bri bar bya’o-, BoPaPraPan ibid, ctd.) 

This framing restriction to generation stage ( utpattikrama ) prac¬ 
tice means that every one of Atisa’s pronouncements here can by 
exclusion be assumed not to apply to one engaged in more ad¬ 
vanced, completion stage ( nispannakrama ) practice. Similarly, he 
twice says that he is dealing with the basics. Thus although Atisa 
goes on to rule that the teacher initiation is enough to qualify 
one for what appeared to include all Tantric practice, he may as 
well have held his fingers crossed behind his back, so limited has 
he made the application of his verses. We will see that this qual¬ 
ification is particularly relevant to our next title question, about 
monastic eligibility. 

Moreover, the sequence of verses, and the prose context of our 
verse 67 above, reveal what is the overriding preoccupation behind 
the permission to practise being granted to someone who has 
taken only the dcaryabhiseka. Verses 64-66 forbid the taking of the 
higher initiations by a celibate, i.e. a monk. We shall shortly return 
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to that important section, but meanwhile our verse is introduced 
with the related words: 

In that case, if [the higher initiations are off limits to a celibate,] 
surely it is not possible for celibates to engage in mantra [practice, 
you] may well ask. [My] response is: 

‘One who has received the acaryabhiseka may hear and explain 
all the Tantras and perform homa ritual and so on.’ (v.6yac) 

{de Itar yin na tshangs par spyod pa dag gis gsang sngags la jug tu 

mi rung ngo zhe na— 

rgyud kun nyan dang ‘chadpa dang 

sbyin sreg mchod sbyin sogs byed pa 

slob dpon dbang bskur rnyed ‘gyur pa— zhes bya ba ‘di smos so; 
BoPaPraPan D f. 290134-5). 

Atisa sets his own ruling that the teacher initiation is sufficient 
entitlement to Tantric practice in the context of a response to the 
objection that monks could not engage in Tantric practice if they 
were not permitted to take the higher initiations. He might be 
hinting that this pronouncement has been squeezed out of him, 
as a consequence of the prohibition on monks taking the higher 
initiations, which we know was what his royal patrons wanted 
him to legislate for. 

In neither verse nor auto-commentary is any mention made of 
enlightenment. What the teacher initiation entitles one to may 
be considered rather preliminary on the path, just as one could 
judge the almost identical entitlements allowed by Vaglsvaraklrti 
and Kuladatta above, to hear and explain mantra and tantra, and 
do mantra practice (cf. above p.198). Only Abhayakara was to 
go so far as to differentiate carefully between entitlements to the 
(non-soteriological) Kriya and Carya tantras, entitlements based 
on just the preliminary initiations, while asserting that for Yoga 
and YoginI tantric practice the third initiation is indispensable 
(cf. above p.199), for reasons close to those discussed at length by 
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Sujayasrigupta, namely the exemplary experience of the goal that 
initiation provides. 

Following the relevant three lines of his verse, Atisa goes on to 
gloss: 

If a celibate mantrin wants to listen to the Tantras and so on, 
explain them to others, and see ( blta ba) [the mandala] , perform 
homa , ball and [mantra] recitation, then all the Tantras and all 
the mandala rituals clearly say that he may, [provided] he has 
the vase initiation known as the initiation of the teacher. 

(gal te tshangs par spyod pa’i sngags pas rgyud la sogs pa nyan pa 
dang gzhan la ‘chad pa dang blta ba dang, sbyin sreg dang, gtor 
ma dang bzlas brjod dag byedpar ‘dod na ni slob dpon dbang bskur 
zhes pa bum pa’i dbang gis rung ba rgyud thams cad dang, dkyil 
‘khorgyi cho ga thams cad nasgsal bar gsungso; BoPaPraPan ibid. 
ctd.) 

Like Atisa, Kuladatta also seemed to make the vase initiation 
equivalent to that of the teacher. Only after his account of the 
teacher initiation did he say that: 

The vase initiation purifies the body. Once a student has received 
the initiation of the vase he should ask for the secret initiation. 

(... ity dcdrydbhisekah. kalasdbhisekena kayavisodhanam. kalasd- 
bhisekaprdptah sisyo guhydbhisekam prdrthayet.-, KriSamPan 512, 
cf. above p.196) 

In the seminal Guhyasamdja verse, the first of the four initiations 
is indeed that of the vase, not that of the teacher (kalasdbhisekam 
prathamam 18.113c). 

Atisa next quotes, as often in this section of the text, his 

teacher, the monk Paindapatika of Yavadvlpa of the same opinion 
who says, amongst many other things: 

‘... In that case, [you may object,] householders also need not 
take the Secret and Wisdom Initiations. Not only do they not 
need to take them, but they are forbidden to do so’. 
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( di’i don bla ma dge slong bsod snyoms paya ba dvipas 31 
gsung te-... de Ita na khyim pa dag la yang gsang ba dang shes rab 
kyi dbang dgos pa med par ‘gyur ro zhe na, de mi dgos pa yang 
yin la, de las bzlog pa yang yin no- zhes bya ba la sogs pa rgyas 
par gsungs so; BoPaPraPan ibid, ctd.) The quotation is in fact 
more of a paraphrase or synopsis of his teacher Paindapatika 
(=Maitripa)’s short text ‘Initiation Set Forth’ [i.e. Sekanirdesa] 
(Sherburne 1983:186 fn.30,32; for discussion of the identity of 
this Paindapatika cf. Ruegg 198^:217-219). 

With this passage we have reached our first strong objection 
to the higher initiations, an objection inferred a fortiori from 
monastics to include even householders. Up until now we have 
only been considering how different authors allocated a greater or 
lesser entitlement to preliminary initiation, nevertheless making 
it obvious that the higher initiations are indispensable on the path 
to enlightenment. But in Atisa’s well known text the difficulties 
involved when the candidate for the initiations is a celibate monk 
have become central to our first question: ‘Is sexual initiation 
required in Tantric Buddhism?’ As we have known all along, that 
question can hardly stand alone without the second, and so we 
ask: 


31 read with D: P ya ba ’di pas 
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Are Monks Eligible for Sexual Initiation? 

We have seen enough discussion demanding the higher ini¬ 
tiations to wonder for ourselves what such texts envisage in the 
case of a monk who lives according to a strict ethical discipline 
of restraint, albeit in the Buddhas words a Middle Way, when he 
is required to transgress one of his vows in the name of a higher 
purpose. Is he even permitted, as a monk, to transgress? Or is 
he indeed compelled to transgress, enjoying real sexual relations? 
We will come to the mainstream apologetic of the Indian texts we 
have already studied, but first let us continue with Atisas work 
written for a Tibetan audience, to see how he answered our new 
question. After all, unlike our previous investigation, the current 
question is one that demanded to be and was explicitly addressed 
time after time, as soon as Tan trie Buddhism had established itself 
as a method available to monks within regulated institutions. 

Atisa on Monasticism 

Atisa’s prohibition on monks taking the higher initiations is 
a commonplace of the secondary literature. But nowhere have 
the subtleties of his writing and the context of his autocommen¬ 
tary been taken into account in order to decipher some mild 
dissimulation on his part. I am grateful to Harunaga Isaacson 
for initially drawing to my attention the important proviso about 
the generation stage with which Atisa prefaces his chapter on 
Tantric Buddhism, the qualification we looked at above, that his 
text offers only ‘a basis, a little of the method for a Bodhisattva 
in the generation stage to acquire the two accumulations’ (cf. 
above p.255). Bearing such advance notification in mind, the well 
known verses take on a new undertone: 


A celibate ( brahmacarin ) should not take the Secret and Wis¬ 
dom Initiations, because it is strongly prohibited in the Parmad- 
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ibuddhatantra. If a celibate ascetic ( *tapasvin ) takes those [two] 
initiations, his ascetic vows ( *samaya ) are broken, by doing what 
is forbidden. Such a [reprobate] matin commits pardjika of¬ 
fences, falls into evil rebirths and thus has no success, (w.64-66) 

{dangpo’i sangs rgyas rgyud chen las 

rab tu ‘bad pas bkag pa’i phyir 

gsang ba shes rab dbang bskur ni 

tshangs par spyod pas blang mi by a. 

gal te dbang bskur de ‘dzin na 

tshangs spyod dka’ thub la gnas pa 

bkag pa spyad par ‘gyur ba’i phyir 

dka’ thub sdom pa de nyams te. 

brtul zhugs can de pham pa yi 

Itung ba dag ni ‘byung ‘gyur zhing 

de ni ngan song nges Ihung bos 

grub pa yang niyod ma yin. w. 64-66 BoPaPra 138) 

Atisa cites the Paramadibuddhatantra, the hypothetical root 
text ( mulatantra ) of the extant Laghukalacakra, as scriptural au¬ 
thority for the prohibition on celibates ( brahmacarins ) taking the 
higher initiations. He is dogmatic that one who has taken such a 
vow of ‘ascetic’ retsraint would be committing the most heinous 
of Vinaya offences, the pardjika which entails expulsion from the 
Samgha. Hence he must be talking about monks, although he 
did not say so. One might describe the Bodhipathapradipa itself 
as a eulogy of celibacy. It begins with 21 introductory verses, of 
which the punchline is that celibacy is the most excellent virtue of 
all those regulated in the pratimoksa (v.21), and again celibacy is 
praised in the long section on the Mahayana (v.28). It is interest¬ 
ing that here, in the conservative verses which forbid the higher 
initiations, Atisa twice emphasises asceticism ( dka’ thub, *tapas) 
as an attribute of the celibate, a feature to which we shall return 
when we come to other discussions of our question (cf. below 
p.296ff.). 
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Introducing the first of these verses (64) in the prose commen¬ 
tary, Atisa indicates that he is on the defensive: 

Now, [my verse] beginning ‘In the Pammddibuddhatantm... , is 
said in order to refute wrong ideas about the Mantrayana. These 
wrong ideas about the Mantra[yana] are two: illegitimate im¬ 
putation (transl. Ruegg r98ra:2t2, * [samjaropd) and unjustified 
rejection (transl. ibid ., *apavada). The former should be brought 
into line, and the latter turned around. 

(da nigsang sngags kyi thegpa la logpar rtogpa dag dgagpa’iphyir- 
dangpo’i sangs rgyas rgyud chen las- zhespa la sogspa smras te. ‘dir 
gsang sngags la log par rtog pa ni gnyis te: sgro dogs par byed pa 
dangskur pa ‘debs pa byedpa’o. snga ma ni tshar gchadpar bya’o. 
phyi ma ni rjes sugzung bar bya’o. BoPaPraPan D £285^3-4) 

His treatment of the two misconceptions is quite lengthy (cf. 
Ruegg’s translation 198^:213-214, and the imperfect translation 
of Sherburne 1983:172-175). What they boil down to is either 
the deluded superimposition of permissiveness onto the tradition 
with the claim that any one can do any practice, or hypercorrec¬ 
tion in the other direction so that Tantric Buddhism is rejected 
altogether. 

The two errors, samaropa and apavada, are themselves the two 
characteristic extremes of conceptualization or mental construc¬ 
tion ( vikalpa ) which a Mahayana author such as Kamalaslla said 
in his first Bhavanakrama could be cut off with wisdom and 
means, respectively, thus fully realising the Middle Way ( madh- 
yama pratipat) (anayd ca prajfiopdyasvarupayd pratipada sama- 
ropapavadantavivarjanena madhyama pratipad udbhdvitd. prajn- 
aya samaropantasya varjanad upayenapavadantasya varjanat. Bha- 
Kra p.507). The pair corresponds also to two views, of eternalism 
(sassataditthi) and annihilationism ( ucchedaditthi ) of the soul and 
the world, which the historical Buddha countered in his own def¬ 
inition of his Middle Way. 
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At all events, Atisa’s commentary urges that both should be 
countered ‘compassionately’ {snying rje’i sems kyis. BoPaPraPan- 
D f.29or5, f.290v3). David Seyfort Ruegg notes (1981a: 224) that 
this allusion to ‘compassionate extirpation’ may ‘silently evoke 
the theme of compassionate liberation’ which we come to now 
with its alternative name ‘murder’. 

In verse 66 of the root text, the parajika offences incurred were 
in the plural {pham payi Itung ba dag), implying that the vow of 
celibacy would not be the only one to be broken. In the autocom¬ 
mentary the Four Rites ( zhi ba, rgyas pa, dbang, and mngon spyod 
or dragpo\ catuh karmani: pusti, sdnti, vasya, and abhicdra or md- 
rana-, cf. Snellgrove 1959:1.38) are also several times referred to, 
because of the associated parajika offence of murder that one of 
them ( mdrana ) entails. Thus, within the section on illegitimate 
imputation, an opponent objects: 

‘If by enjoying women one incurs the parajika [offence] of abrah- 
macarya, and if by performing fierce magic ( *krurdbhicdra ) one 
incurs the parajika of murder, then one should not engage [at all] 
in that [Tantric Buddhism].’ But those [objectors] are slandering 
Tantra without understanding its meaning. 

(di Itar bud med bsten pas ni mi tshangs par spyod pa’i pham pa 
‘ong la, mngon spyod drag po byas pas ni srog bead pa’i pham pa 
‘ong has de la jug par mi bya’o zhes rgyud kyi dgongs pa mi shes par 
skur pa debs pa de dag ni... BoPaPraPan D f.29or6) 

In order to study Tantric Buddhist Apologetics fully, one would 
indeed have to treat the magical catuh karmani, which I regret 
not to have the opportunity to do in this dissertation. Indeed, 
the last thing that Atisa wants is for these rites to be rejected. The 
first verse of the section on Tantric Buddhism refers approvingly 
to those same rituals as means to acquire the two Accumulations: 

The rites of Pacifying, Prospering, [Overpowering and Destroy¬ 
ing] are achieved through the power of mantra. By them... 
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(sngags mthu nyid las grub pa yi 

zhi dang rgyas sogs las mams kyis; v.6oab BoPaPra 136). 

The first two rites are fairly harmless. The third, ‘overpowering’, 
is the rite performed for seducing women, i.e. it then entails 
the breaking of celibacy. The last, ‘killing’, is the cruel rite ( kni - 
rakarman, drag las). The two together are known in Tibetan as 
sbyor sgrol: sexual union {sbyor ba) and ritual murder (sgrol ba\ 
cf. the interesting discussion of the Indian and Tibetan historical 
traditions of this pair in Ruegg 1981a: 219-223). Snellgrove gives 
an interpretation of the term ‘killing’ as referring to ‘the slaying 
of the notion of a self’ (1959:1.38), which may be the acceptable 
face of what Atisa had in mind. Thus ‘killing’ does not refer to the 
murder of a sentient being (although already in the Bodhisattv- 
abhumi, as we have seen above p.24, that can itself be justified 
as liberating someone from a karmically negative existence and 
bumping them onto a happier rebirth). Such metaphorical glosses 
are central to Tantric Buddhism. 

Some would judge our entire project in this thesis to be mis¬ 
guided because based on deluded literal readings of what should 
instead be interpreted metaphorically. But I repeat that there 
comes a time when one must take ancient authors at their word, 
even if their word is all we have. This is especially credible since 
we can find so much evidence for tensions which could derive 
only from real positions. As Snellgrove puts it: 

In this whole setting the rite of maithuna ceases to be a matter 
of concern, and it would be absurd to defend it by pretending 
that the intention was solely symbolical. Whether performed or 
not, it is the idea that counts... (1959:1.42) 

We will come later to alternative interpretations of the ‘enjoyment 
of women’, which Atisa says in his commentary is not properly 
understood when criticised. 

Beyond the breaking of vows and an individual monk’s ejection 
from the Samgha, Atisa complains about the harm done to the 
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Dharma itself by false mantrins who boast they can get away with 
murder and lack of self-restraint: 

‘We are mantrins. We do all practices as we like, and will quickly 
attain the siddhi of mahamudrai 

They who say and believe this will go to bad rebirths, for: by 
denigrating the Tathagata’s words and defiling brahmacarya they 
cause the disappearance of the Buddha’s teaching; and by prac¬ 
tising fierce sorcery ( *krurdbhicdra ) and resorting to women they 
commit pardjika offences. 

(bdag cag ni gsang sngags pa’o. bdag cag ni spyodpa thams cad bag 
yangs su byed cingphyag rgya chen po’i dngos grub kyang myur du 
thob par ‘gyur ro zhes sgrogs shing gnas pa de dag ni ngan ‘gror 
‘gro bar ‘gyur te, de bzhin gshegs pa’i bka’ la skur pa btab pa dang, 
tshangs par spyod pa dag sbags pas sangs rgyas kyi bstan pa nub par 
by as pa dang mngon spyod dragpo by as pa dang, bud med dag bsten 
basphampa byung ba’iphyir ro. BoPaPraPan ibid. D £285^5-7) 

Later in the commentary, following the presentation of all three 
verses (64-66) prohibiting the higher initiations for a celibate 
candidate, Atisa paraphrases his teacher’s work again. Paindapa- 
tika says that: 

There are two kinds of initiation: those which are for household¬ 
ers, and those which are for celibates. 

{de la dbang ni mam pa gnyis te: khyim pa’i phyogs la brten pa 
dang tshangs par spyod pa’i phyogs la brten pa’o. BoPaPraPan D 
f. 29 ob 7 - 29 iar). 

According to him, it is our higher initiations that are not available 
to celibates: 

Because it is like this: as many virtues as accrue as a result of 
relying on the Buddha’s dharma, all accrue through following 
that teaching. Following the teaching depends entirely on brah¬ 
macarya. And the two [higher] initiations are known to be in¬ 
compatible with brahmacarya. Thus, the two initiations bring 
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an end to brahmacarya , and if brahmacarya ceases the Buddhas 
teaching will disappear. By that disappearence the accomplish¬ 
ment of merit will come to an end, and so there will be limitless 
non-virtuous [factors]. That is why those two [initiations] are 
excluded for a brahmacdrin. 

(’di Itar sangs rgyas kyi chos la brten nas dge baji snyed cig ‘byung 
ba de dag thams cad ni bstan pa gnas pa las ’byung ba yin la, bstan 
ba gnas pa yang tshangs par spyodpa kho la Itos shing, dbang bskur 
ba gnyis ni tshangs par spyod pa’i mi mthun pa’i gnas su mthong 
ba’i phyir ro. de bas na dbang bskur ba gnyis ni tshangs par spyod 
pa zad par byed pa yin la, tshangs par spyod pa zad na sangs rgyas 
kyi bstan pa nub par ’gyurzhing, de nub pas bsod nams mngon par 
’du bya ba mams rgyun chad par ’gyur la, gzhi de la dge ba mayin 
pa dpag tu med pa ’byung ba’i phyir de gnyis tshangs par spyod pa 
mams la spangs so zhes gsungs so. f29ia2-4) 

Not only does Atisa make the preservation of the vows of a monk 
depend on excluding the higher initiations from his path, but the 
whole Buddhist religion as a phenomenon in the world is shown 
to be dependent on the continuation of celibate careers. The 
Dharma is embodied in the community of monks and nuns and 
cannot survive without their maintenance of a celibate ideal. The 
implication is that AtiSa was writing under circumstances in which 
the religion, the Dharma, is under threat. That vulnerability is 
perceived to be causally related to a contemporaneous increase 
in non-monastic practitioners; they make it happen. A related 
rhetoric is found in the very tradition chosen by Atisa as scriptural 
support, that of the then newly composed Kalacakra. 

A Kalacakra commentary on the Hevajratantra 

Vajragarbha, one of the three self-styled Bodhisattva commen¬ 
tators in the Kalacakra tradition, wrote the commentary which 
interprets the Hevajra in the light of the Kalacakra teachings. 
Right at the beginning of that text, he prophesises, retroactively 
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There will be teachers who will teach the practice of yoga (yoga- 
card), propounders of a bad way in this time of the five decays.... 
Some men will say to their contemporaries that they are holders 
of the vajra, having striven, been initiated and [thus] attained 
Buddhahood, [i.e.] Vajrasattvahood. [These men will say:] 

‘No monks are to be venerated, holders of ethical vows. We 
ourselves, white-robed [house holders] are venerable; [we are] 
the vajra holders in person on earth.’ 

... They disguise their own misdemeanours under the cloak of 
‘practising yoga ( yogacara ), and in order to shake them off recite: 

‘It is the qualities of a teacher one should notice, never his faults. 
Students who seize upon his faults will fail; that is certain.’ 

(dearyaye bhavisyanti yogacarasya desakah 

kale paheakasdye ‘sminn asanmargapravartakah. v. 7 . 

buddhatvam vajrasattvatvam sekaih samgrhya yatnatah 

vayam. vajmdharah kecid vadisyanti nara nrnam. 

avandya bhiksavah sarve silasamvaradharinah 

sitavastra vayam. vandyah svayam vajradhara bhuvi. vv. 10 — 11 . 

yogdcaracchalenaite gopayitvd svayam. krtdn 

dosan dosaparityagakaranaya vadanti vai 

acaryasya gund grdhya dosa naiva kaddeana 

dosagrahad 1 asiddhir vai sisyanam natra samsayah. w. 13-14. Sa- 

tsahasrika MS Gottingen f.iv4-2r2, MS NAK f.iv5-2r7) 

The Kalacakra system’s furious attack on the concept of lay Tantric 

teachers is well known: 

[T]here are authorities, such as the Vimalaprabha commentary 
on the Kalacakratantra, which condemn the practice of monks 
venerating married Vajra Masters \grhasthacarya\ as their gurus 
if any ordained Vajra Master is available, and of married Vajra 
Masters being engaged as officiants for such rituals as the con¬ 
secration of monasteries. The text insists that it is the duty of 


dosagrahad] corr.: MS dosagrahanam. 
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the king to ensure that this hierarchical distinction between the 
white-robed and the red-robed Vajra Masters is preserved, and 
compares the situation in India, where this distinction was ob¬ 
viously precarious, with that in China \manjusrivisaya \. There, 
he says, the Emperor sees to it that any novice or monk who is 
guilty of a grave transgression [ pdrdjika] is stripped of his monas¬ 
tic robe, dressed in white, and expelled from the monastery; 
and this applies even to a Vajra Master in a Tantric monastery 
[; mantrivihara] . (Sanderson 1994:92, with Sanskrit text in foot¬ 
note 5) 


Similarly, Atisa was certainly responding to the fear of West Ti¬ 
betan rulers that the Buddhist religion had been corrupted, since 
householders had become leading Tantric practitioners. We will 
come to the later proviso of Abhayakaragupta (cf. below p.275), 
which may well refer to a situation exactly like that of Atisas 
mission, teaching in the wilds of Tibet where institutionalised 
Buddhism had lost its footing since the ninth century persecu¬ 
tion by King Glang dar ma. 

In Vajragarbha’s verses one phrase which occurs twice is some¬ 
what ambiguous. Yogacara (w.yb, 13a) could simply refer, as trans¬ 
lated, to the practice of yoga , which is common as a term for just 
about every Indian religion. Alternatively it could be the specific 
name of the Mahayana Yogacara philosophy of Mind Only (cit- 
tamdtra), and so the verses would have different implications. 
The criticism of Vajragarbha would then be aimed at a strategy 
we will see enunciated again and again, namely that one may, 
for example, take the higher initiations as a monk, if only one 
correctly understands the nature of reality, in this case according 
to the Yogacara truth that it is mind only. Hence verse i3ac could 
also be translated: 


They disguise their own misdemeanours under the cloak ofyoga- 
cara, [‘It’s all mind only ’]. 
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Wisdom is Morality 

Although this alternative interpretation of Vajragarbha may 
not be the preferred option here, crucially even Atisa seems to 
have envisaged such a justification of otherwise unpalatable ac¬ 
tivities. Following his discussion of his verses which prohibit celi¬ 
bates from taking the higher initiations, he turns to verse 6yac, 
which apparently made the acaryabhiseka sufficient qualification 
for higher Tantric practice. As we saw, there is no mention here of 
that qualification being sufficient for practice that brings enlight¬ 
enment, and we should always remember that the whole section 
was prefaced with the restriction that he was only addressing the 
generation stage, or preliminary practice, not the advanced prac¬ 
tice of the completion stage. Moreover, the final line before the 
closing verse of authorship has not been correctly translated in 
most discussions of the passage. We included it above with the 
rest of that verse: 

One who has received the acaryabhiseka may hear and explain 
all the Tantras and perform homa ritual and so on. Provided one 
has correct knowledge of reality there is no fault. 

(rgyud kun nyan dang ‘chadpa dang 
sbyin sreg mchod sbyin sogs byed pa 
slob dpon dbang bskur rnyed ‘gyur zhing 
de nyid rig la nyespa med. v.67 BoPaPra 138) 

Sherburne translates: 

Having acquired the preceptor-initiation, he may listen to all 
tantras and explain them; perform fire-offering, gift-worship and 
the like: there is no wrong in wisdom about reality. (1983:177) 

Cf. the very close translation of Davidson: 

Obtaining the master’s consecration, the yogin may hear and 
explain any of the esoteric scriptures, perform the offerings or 
the fire ceremony; there will be no fault in his awareness of reality. 
(1995:301) 



Wisdom is Morality 
Eimer has: 
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Wenn einer, der alle Tantras studiert und predigt, Feueropfer 
[und] Opferdarbringungenundahnlichesvollzieht,die‘Lehrer’- 
Weihe erhalt, so ist eben dies passend, und es liegt kein Fehler 
darin. (1978:139) 

Both authors seem to interpret the last line of the verse as con¬ 
clusive justification that the preceding ruling that the teacher 
initiation is sufficient does indeed not contradict received wis¬ 
dom and is not mistaken (although Sherburne’s translation is 
so obscure as to be perhaps saying nothing, and Eimer’s ‘passend’ 
is probably based on a confusion of rig with rigs). They may be 
correct about Atisa’s intention, in which case he would have been 
feeling the need to defend his position against what would thus 
be the norm, that the preliminary initiation is not usually suffi¬ 
cient, because it does not initiate one into reality, as we have seen 
Abhayakaragupta put it. In this way Atisa would be claiming that 
somehow even the Teacher Initiation by itself can bring it about 
that: 

There is no fault in [one’s] knowledge of reality. 

(de nyid rig la nyes pa med) 

However, it is more likely that the Tibetan represents a Sanskrit 
original with a locative absolute: 

When there is knowledge about reality (de nyid rig la, *tattvajn- 
ane) then there is no fault ( nyes pa med, *doso ndsti). 

Thus the last pada overrides the preceding four verses with the 
ruling that, after all: 

Provided he understands reality [even a celibate may perform 
the higher initiations, which will bring him a higher entitlement 
than that granted by the Teacher Initiation which is only really 
for preliminary Generation Stage practice and rather basic tantric 
ritual,] without [fear of incurring any] fault [as regards his vow 
of celibacy]. 
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Again, I am grateful to Harunaga Isaacson for initially pointing 
this interpretation out to me, for otherwise it has not been men¬ 
tioned in previous discussions of Atisa’s much-discussed work. 
This could be the very position Vajragarbha’s verses quoted above 
were criticising and is what we will see in many other authors. 

Like the pada, which is remarkably understated, the commen¬ 
tary similarly does not make it inevitable that the reader will come 
to our conclusion, although the possibility is always there. The 
ambiguity remains, and must be deliberate on the part of Atisa, 
an author carefully responding to his patron’s wishes while staying 
true to his understanding of his tradition. His autocommentary 
contains many quotes to the effect that if one acts motivated by 
compassion no harm is done, or, if one knows phenomenal reality 
to be an illusion then wrong too cannot exist. We will return to 
these justifications of tantric practice. Nevertheless, the ambiguity 
of the verse depends on the fact that these same quotations could, 
if only rather tenuously, be adduced as testimony that higher ini¬ 
tiations are not needed, since: no harm would be done if they are 
avoided for the right reasons or if they are realised to be illusory 
and hence not necessary. 

Otherwise, the problem for Atisa remains that, to superficial 
appearance, banning the higher initiations explicitly only in the 
case of a celibate candidate leaves them available to a lay practi¬ 
tioner. If the non-celibate initiand alone can take these initiations, 
does that rank him higher than the celibate? We have already seen 
(above p.257) how Atisa paraphrased his teacher to the effect that 
indeed lay initiands should also ideally not take them. But Pain- 
dapatika gives no indication of what then is the mistaken basis for 
thinking the higher initiations to be necessary, as we saw taken 
for granted almost throughout in our above treatment of the first 
question. And we have now noted that Atisa seems to go on to 
invert his teacher’s perception, by revealing how and why it is in 
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fact not a problem for a celibate to practise the same sexual rites 
as a layman may with impunity. 

Atisa does not finally want to place the higher initiations out 
of reach of a celibate monastic candidate. He manages to sidestep 
that locally requested move at the very last moment, by the disin¬ 
genuously throwaway insinuation that vows are inviolate as long 
as one has perfect insight. It is worth remembering, as Ronald 
Davidson has noted (1995:293), that though this text is a cher¬ 
ished model, Tibetan monastics to this day do indeed take the 
higher initiations, albeit almost universally only in the visualised 
form which Atisa does not once refer to as an option. 

There are several exegetical manoeuvres performed by Tantric 
writers who wish to carry out a damage-limitation exercise with 
regard to the shocking prescriptions in their texts, when the au¬ 
dience is a monastic one. We will see some argue that it is not 
as a celibate monk that one is initiated, and often that the sexual 
intercourse is a metaphor to be experienced symbolically through 
visualisation. But one would assume that prior to the evasive tac¬ 
tics of either restricting eligibility or radical reinterpretation our 
authors would attempt literally to accept the teachings, if they 
could only explain how those prescribed ritual acts do not, in 
fact, present any threat to the ethical rectitude of Tantric Bud¬ 
dhist monastic life. 

The Vajravali 

All of these tactics have a place in the writings of Abhaya- 
karagupta, one of the most authoritative of our authors, probably 
the latest and hence tending to supersede the rulings of his pre¬ 
decessors. In his Vajravali, before teaching any of the abhisekas 
he describes who is eligible for them: 


One should make fit to participate in the ritual [students] who 
have been well investigated [for signs of faith, and] who are free 
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of the faults of pride etc., who have been previously appointed, 
through learning ( s'ruta ), [thought ( cintd ) and mental cultiva¬ 
tion ( bhavana ),] in the laymans, [novice’s or monk’s] pledges of 
discipline, who are devoted [to the Buddha, and] ready to un¬ 
dertake the Vajrasattva pledges, [and never mind if] they are of 
bad family, have no good qualities or are ugly. 

(... supariksitdn manadidosarahitan updsakddisiksd.su srutadibhih 
parikarmitan bhaktan vajrasattvasamvaragrahanayogydn kulagu- 
naruparahitdn apy adhivasayet. VajAv 445) 

The line turns out to be a paraphrase of a verse from the Sd- 
rdhatrisatika. The 450 Verses or Guhyasamajamandalavidhi ofDl- 
pamkarabhadra: 

For the Lord said, and it is [also] in The 450 Verses: 

‘One may make fit to participate in the ritual the ugly, and even 
those of low qualities and lowly [birth]. The ritual [for entry] in 
the mandala is permitted for any (dpi) of the four communities 
[of lay men and women, monks and nuns], who are devoted to 
their points of discipline [and] delight in [the doctrines of] the 
Mahayana.’ (GuSaMaVi 536-537 (Tib.)) 

The last predicate is glossed as follows: 

By saying ‘ [they] delight in the Mahayana,’ [Dlpamkarabhadra] 
teaches that mental activity is the prime factor of that [Maha]- 
yana, lest there should be thought to be any contradiction [be¬ 
tween Mahayana doctrine and Vajrayana ritual]. For the Lord 
proclaimed repeatedly that even in an action which is by na¬ 
ture reprehensible there [need be] no fault, thanks to a special 
commitment. 

(... tad uktam x bhagavatd Sardhatrisatikayam ca- 
virupdn nirgunams capi hinan apy -* adhivasayet 

2 uktam] corr.: ed. ukutam 

3 apy] corr.: ed. api 
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caturndm apy anujnatah parsadam mandale vidhih 

siksasu svdsu yuktanam mahdydnaratdtmandm iti (GuSaMaVi 

536 - 537 ) 

... mahdydnaratdtmandm ity anena manaskarmapradhdnatdm asya 
yanasya darsayaty avirodhdrtham. prakrtisdvadye ‘pi hi karmani 
samutthanavisesad andpattir bhagavata bahusah prakasitd, vivrta 
casmabhir Amnayamahjaryadisu. VajAv ibid.) 

And we are referred for further details to Abhayakara’s commen¬ 
tary on the Samputatantra, the Amnayamahjari, and elsewhere 
(e.g. his Abhayapaddhati on the Buddhakapalatantra ). 

Abhayakaragupta clearly envisages that monastics be eligible 
for induction into Tantric Buddhism, and immediately backs 
up his potentially contentious opinion with argument. What he 
emphasises is the mental activity of the Mahayana, and that even 
conventionally immoral action may be harmless, provided one 
has the right mental attitude. Unfortunately, in this dissertation 
we will have to leave aside the interesting leads to Amndyamah¬ 
jari and Abhayapaddhati , to passages which analyse the causality 
of using the defilements to eradicate the same. For on our present 
topic of monks and the higher initiations the Vajravali continues: 

Elsewhere too [we find]: 

‘There is no fault for one pure in mind, nor indeed for one 
compassionate because of love.’ 

And: 

‘Even the forbidden is permitted to the seer of the truth who is 
merciful.’ 

Moreover, when thanks to the accumulation of merit and great 
learning and so on one is resolutely convinced that all dharmas 
are nothing but emptiness, that they are like an illusion or a 
dream, where is there even a whiff of contradiction between the 
vows of a monk and of a vajradhara'i That is why the Lord said: 
‘Let him make a monk a vajradhara. , 

And this must necessarily be accepted. 
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(anyatra ca- napattih subhacittasya snehac caiva dayavatah iti. ni- 
siddham apy anujhatam krpdlor arthadarsinah iti ca. yah punar 
upacitapunyabahusrutyadibhih sarvadharman maydsvapnasaman 
sunyataikarasan sudrdham adhimuhcati, tasya bhiksuvajradhara- 
samvarayoh kva virodhagandho ‘pi. ata evoktam bhagavata: 
bhiksum vajradharam kurydtiti. avasyah caitadabhyupeyam. VajAv 
ibid, ctd.) 

Abhayakaragupta is alluding to a couple of earlier Mahayana 
Buddhist doctrines which lie at the core of Tantric Buddhism, 
namely: first, that a Bodhisattva- and the Vajrayana is for Bo- 
dhisattvas just as the rest of the Mahayana is- must consider that 
no deed is too horrible or indeed forbidden for a compassionate 
being when the benefit of other beings is at stake; and secondly, 
that wisdom, a correct understanding of reality, means the tran¬ 
scendence of dualities so that activities such as what appears to 
be intercourse with a real woman are in fact virtual relationships 
between illusory non-substantial players, either, as here, because 
of the Madhyamika truth of emptiness, or, as we find in Ratna- 
karasanti’s commentaries and will see in Vaglsvaraklrti, because 
of the Yogacara truth of mind only. 

Thus he continues: 

How otherwise could [the rule] taught in the Vinaya be justified? 
[There it says that] a monk is not at fault, seeing a dream [and] 
even experiencing up to and including the bliss of sexual union 
with a real woman [who also] sees a dream [at the same time 
and] who is experiencing the bliss of union with him, thanks to 
the simultaneous awakening of the latent impressions of both. 
(katham itarathd samakdlam ubhayor vasanaprabodhat svapnam 
pasyan bhiksur anubhavattatsamyogasukhayawd svapnam pasya- 
ntydm bahyanganayam dvindriyasukhaparyantam anubhavann a- 
py anapattika iti vinaye 4 5 pratipaditam samadhatavyam . 6 VajAv 


4 anubhavattatsamyoga-] MS: ed. anubhavatsamyoga- 

5 vinaye] MS: ed. niyame 

6 samadhatavyam] MS: ed. samadatavyam 
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ibid, ctd.) 

We can only understand what Abhayakara is doing in this 
complicated sentence when we realise that the scenario depicted 
can be mapped point for point onto that of the third initiation, in 
which correct knowledge of reality would mean that the initiate 
can indeed see his consort and their intercourse as nothing more 
than a dream, i.e. empty or mind only. It is noteworthy that the 
woman is here ascribed the same insight. 

The Vinaya passage he is concerned to find justification for 
is the episode in the Suttavibhanga where a certain monk of 
Bharukaccha had a dream he was making love to his one-time 
wife, and assumed he had thus excluded himself from the or¬ 
der by committing one of the disbarring offences. However, he 
was assured by the Vinaya expert Upali that no offence had been 
committed since it was only a dream. 

{ahnataro bhdrukacchako bhikkhu supinantena purdnadutiyikdya 
methunam dhammam patisevitva asamano aham vibbhamissdmi- 
ti... ayasmd upali evam dha— andpatti dvuso supinantena ’ti. Vin. 
iii.39) 

Through sleight of philosophical hand, and in an elegant analogy, 
Abhayakaragupta’s sentence legitimates a monk’s sexual consecra¬ 
tion while locating that legitimacy in the Vinaya itself. 

The following exceptions first prohibit relations with an ac¬ 
tual woman where there is a population antipathetic to Tantric 
Buddhism: 

If, on the other hand, there is an area inhabited by bad peo¬ 
ple then even this [compassionate, wise and meritorious monk] 
should be given the secret and wisdom knowledge initiations 
using an imaginary ( jnana -) consort; but in the absence of bad 
people [the initiations] should be with a real ( karma -) consort. 

(yadi punar durjanagocarah pradesah syat, tadd tasydpi jnanamu- 
draya guhyaprajndjndndbhisekau datavyau; durjanasambhave tu 
karmamudraya. VajAv ibid. ctd. 446) 
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This ruling describes a situation strikingly close to that which 
Atisa was called to address when he went to Tibet, where the 
authorities did not approve of aspects of Tantric Buddhism. By 
this later regulation he would have been justified in forbidding a 
monk’s taking of the higher initiations with a real live woman. But 
we should remember that Atisa did not show any awareness of or 
interest in the distinction between a physical consort and a virtual 
(and hence virtuous) relationship. He may have suspected such 
a distinction, fearing it could not hold in the Buddhist context 
where action is first and last of all the mental action of intention. 

Meanwhile Abhayakara goes on to stress that, even if society 
could tolerate a monk’s physically enacted initiation, the physical 
enactment would be disastrous unless he had the correct insight: 

But it is forbidden that a monk whose conviction about reality 
is not solid should receive the initiation [s] with an externally 
[physical] consort, even if he is full of faith. Otherwise there 
would be a big disaster because of the breaking of his earlier 
[monastic] vows. 

{adrdhatattvadhimoksasya tu bhiksoh sraddhasyapi bdhyapmjnd- 
bhisekasya grahanam nisiddham. anyathdpurvasamvarabhramsdn 
mahan anarthah syat. VajAv ibid. ctd. 446) 

Monastic vows endure, unless one understands their emptiness. 
Without that knowledge there are two further alternatives. Either 
the teacher can project a visualised form, or, if the monk had 
earlier lived a complete secular life, then those earlier sensual 
experiences can once more be brought to mind: 

If, again, the teacher is steady in his meditation practice then that 
[monk without firm conviction] too should be given the wisdom 
initiation with a mental consort projected by [the teacher], and 
receiving [‘her’] he should have no fear of losing his celibacy since 
there is no physical action. But if he has experienced [erotic] bliss 
when previously a householder he can be taught the stages of the 
blisses and so on by the memory thereof 
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(yadi punar guruh sthirabhdva.no bhavati tada tenarpitdydm jn- 
dnamudrayam tasyapi prajnabhiseko deyo grhnatas ca ndbrahma- 
carydsahkapi kdyakarmdbhdvdt. tasya tu prdggrhitve nubhutasu- 
khasya smaranenanandadibhedah pratipadayitavyah. VajAv ibid. 
ctd.) 

How are we to imagine the enactment of the first of these two 
options? The idea seems to be that when the guru is an expert 
meditator he should be able to visualise a fantasy woman and, 
moreover, project that figment of his consciousness into the stu¬ 
dent’s own mind. This sounds like hypnosis. Unfortunately, Ab- 
hayakara’s is the only reference to such practice I know, and he 
does not expand on how the transmission of an imginary consort 
is to be carried out. 

Following his argument that a candidate with correct insight 
will be blameless, safe in the knowledge that life is but a dream, 
the correlate is that one who does not have that empowering 
knowledge will only be without fault if his actions are themselves 
restricted to a dream-like state. If he does not physically break 
his celibacy he remains a good monk. If he were to have sexual 
intercourse with a real live woman he would be sunk only be¬ 
cause of his own mental limitations in not understanding such 
relations to be as illusory as all of samsara. But is this option for 
the intellectually underqualified a second best? Does it bestow 
a lesser entitlement, a longer route to enlightenment, or even a 
lower goal? 

We have seen that there are other circumstances where a monk 
may be full of insight, such as in a society where antinomian 
practices are unwelcome, under which it is envisaged that the 
initiation should be purely virtual, with an imaginary consort, a 
jndnamudra as opposed to a karmamudra. In that case the option 
is not for a lower level of student, but simply a factor of the socio¬ 
political situation. But what is not clear in all these alternatives is 
how one is then to have the sensual sensations and experience the 
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exemplary bliss. Is masturbation the answer, the activity which in 
our texts does not speak its name? 

Indeed, imaginary relations need not be inferior to real scan¬ 
dalous or treacherous intercourse, at least for a Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhist with insight. For such a practitioner should have no diffi¬ 
culty in experiencing the whole gamut of real sensations, even in 
a vacuum. But then our previous question is turned on its head 
and one is forced instead to wonder, once again, why ever insist 
on this whole performance? Abhayakara has demanded greater 
attainment of the initiand who is to have a real woman, so he 
clearly does not rate mental eroticism higher than the real thing. 

The second alternative for a candidate of weaker understand¬ 
ing was that a formerly married initiand can simply be made to 
recollect his earlier sensual experience as a householder. We re¬ 
ferred to this option above in the first question, when discussing 
the relationship of exemplary to actual goal (cf. above p.203), be¬ 
cause, in harmony with that minimal description of the function 
of the initiation, it implies that the union is not a sacramental ne¬ 
cessity, but can be a prosaic affair and performed outside a ritual 
context, without Buddhist significance. Nevertheless, Abhayakara 
gives this alternative within the section on ‘a monk without firm 
conviction about reality,’ so again this is not an ideal case. 

Finally, we learn that there is an option regarding the initiating 
teacher also: 

And when the teacher is a monk, all [I have] said applies equally 
to him for the giving of the secret initiation and the rest. 

(guror api sati bhiksutve guhydbhisekadidane sarvam uktam anu- 
sandheycmr, VajAv ibid. ctd.). 

If the teacher may be a monk, then we must infer that Abhayakara 
assumed that he might equally be a layman. If he is a monk his 
vows are not at risk, so long as he also has correct understanding. 
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But this final ruling, like the preceding details about the monastic 
candidate in particular, leave open the contrasting possibility that 
neither student nor teacher has anything to fear provided they 
are not monastics. Silence should not be recklessly interpreted as 
loaded, but it makes sense that as far as sexual intercourse itself is 
concerned, a layman is not acting out of character or immorally, 
until he is required to commit adultery, incest or other perversions 
of societal norms. It is another question whether a layman taking 
sexual initiations would not be engaging in antinomian activity. 
Nevertheless, a monk teacher has to break his vow of celibacy in 
the second, secret, initiation, which is specifically referred to in 
this line, and he must observe Abhayakara’s prescriptions if he 
wishes to remain a monk as well as a Tantric teacher. 

The Samksiptabhisekavidhi 

The scriptural line cited by Abhayakra, ‘Let him make a monk a 
vajradhara, is also found elsewhere, in the Guhyasamdja oriented 
Samksiptabhisekavidhi of Vaglsvaraklrti for example. That text 
begins with a list of its nine consecrations, and then there are 
two verses prescribing who, lest the religion be harmed, may not 
receive the seventh and eighth, that is to say our guhya and prajh- 
djhana initiations, namely: 


non-Buddhists, idiots, dry logicians, sravakas, eunuchs, the aged, 
children, kings, sons and the faithless. 

{na tirthyaya na murkhdya na suskatarkarataya , 7 8 ca 
na sravakaya na sandhaya na vrddhdydrbhakaycfi ca 
na rajne ‘pi na putrdya na sraddharahitaya ca 
saptdstamau praddtavyau sdsane hitam icchatd. SamAbhVi 410). 


7 suskatarkarataya] corr.: ed. suskatarkarataya 

8 arbhakaya] corr. metri causa: ed. arbhaya 
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Monks are noticeably not excluded, although srdvakas, i.e. non- 
Mahayanists, are. 

It is not until Vaglsvaraklrti comes to describe the final, fourth 
empowerment that the issue is raised again. The first thing to 
notice is that the preceding prajndjndnabhiseka has at any rate 
been given with a real woman {sdksat): 

{tad anu labdhasaptdbhisekasya sdksddgrhitaprajndjnanasya 9 vd- 
caiva dadyad 10 abhisekaratnam gurupadesad boddhavyarupam 11 
dadyat. SamAbhVi ibid. 419). 

The option of instead using a visualised consort was known, for 
giving the purely verbal fourth initiation to an initiand who has 
received such an insubstantial consort is expressly forbidden: 

lest the samaya [of correct performance of the consecration rit¬ 
uals] should be broken. 

{sdksddaprdptaprajndjndnabhisekasya 17 ' punar vacanamdtrdbhise- 
ko na deyah, samayaksatibhaydt. SamAbhVi ibid. 419). 

Partly identical phrasing is found in Kuladatta’s all-purpose 
Kriydsamgrahapanjikd: 

Now, in order to purify knowledge, the jewel of initiations will be 
told, the fruit which is the fourth initiation, to the [student] who 
has physically {sdksat) received the wisdom knowledge initiation 
[with a real woman], according to prescribed ritual. [It may] not 
[be given] to another [who has not received the third initiation 
with a real woman], lest the samaya [of correct performance of 
the consecration rituals] should be broken. 


9 saksad-] MS: ed. saksat- 

10 dadyad] MS: ed. dadyat // 

11 boddhavya-] MS: ed. bodhavya 

12 saksadaprapta-] MS: ed. saksadprapta 
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(; idammjndnavisodhandrthamyathoktavidhindsdksadgrhitaprajn- 
ajhanabhisekasya 13 caturthabhisekaphalabhutam abhisekaratnam 
vaktavyam, ndnyasya samayaksatibhaydt. KriSamPan 514). 

In Vaglsvaraklrti s Samksiptabhisekavidhi, the objection is made 
that surely monks will never be able to get over that hurdle, be¬ 
cause, it is here assumed, they would be ethically prevented from 
the enjoined performance of the third initiation saksat, with a 
real woman, and this lack of eligibility for monks is confirmed 
with a scriptural citation: 

Surely, if the purely verbal [fourth] initiation is offlimits [to those 
who have not taken the preceding initiation with a consort of 
flesh and blood], then how can monks be obliged, since they 
have no right to this [initiation]? For the [Lord] taught: 

‘Those who delight in their monkhood, men who delight in 
logical argument, and the aged, none of these should be taught 
reality.’ 

(nanuyadi vacanamatrabhisekasya nisedhah, katham H tarhi bhiksii- 
nam anugrahah kartavyah, tesam atradhikdrabhavat? tatha coktam— 

bhiksubhave rata ye ca ye ctd’’ tarkarata narah 16 

vrddhabhave sthita ye ca tesam tattvam na desayet iti. SamAbhVi 

ctd. 419) 

We will return to this verse, which is also quoted by Jagaddarpa- 
na. For the moment we should note that Vaglsvaraklrti has it in 
a form which has been modified to prove a couple of different 
points. In an older version it is unambiguously monks ( bhiksubha- 
ve sthita-, cf. below p.297), as opposed to the far vaguer ‘those 
who take pleasure in their monkly status’ (bhiksubhave rata), who 

13 saksad-] corr.: ed. saksag- 

14 katham] corr.: ed. kathat 

15 ye ca] MS: ed. omitted 

16 tarkarata narah] corr.: ed. tarkaratana[ra]h, MS tarkaratanah 
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are excluded from teachings of reality. The modified objection 
tempers that exclusion, so that Vaglsvaraklrti can continue to 
argue for monks receiving the initiations, and that they may do 
so inasmuch as they do not inappropriately delight in their status, 
or are not already satisfied with that way of life, but are monks in 
a redefined sense. 

First he immediately parries the objection with our line, now 
given in full and with its source, the Mahapratisara, the first dha- 
rani of the five which make up the popular Pahcaraksa ritual text: 

One should make a monk a vajradhara, intent on the correction 
of the wicked. 

(katham tarhy uktam mahapratisaradau- 

bhiksum vajradharam kuryad dustatarjanatatparam iti. SamAbhVi 

ibid. ctd. 419) 

Not any monk will do: 

However, the monk of Sravakayana view who is an extremely 
fierce ascetic has no entitlement to mantra, mudra and the rest. 
And a [monk] of S ravaka vows who is intent on generating the 
thought of the Mahayana is entitled to mantra, mudra and the 
rest, but not to the [higher initiations] beginning with the secret 
initiation. The monk who is entitled to all the empowerments 
and the rest is he of Sravaka vows who is intent on generating 
the thought of the Mantranaya. 

{kim tu yo bhiksur ekdntakatukatapasv? 7 sravakayanadrstis tasya 
nasty 18 eva mantramudradisv adhikdrah. yas tu srdvakasamvaro 
mahayanacittotpadayuktas tasydsti 19 mantramudradisv adhikdrah, 


17 ekantakatukatapasvT] conj.: MS ekantakatankatas tapasvl, ed. ekantakata- 
nkatam tapasvl, cf. Tib gcig tu nges par drag pai (N,P; ed. prefers grags pa’i 
C,D) dka thub can 

18 nasty] MS: ed. nastv 

19 tasyasti] MS: ed. tasyastu 
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na punar guhydbhisekddau. yas tu srdvakasamva.ro 20 mantranay- 
acittotpadayuktas tasyasti sarvatrabhisekadav adhikdrah SamAbhVi 
ctd. ibid. 419) 

Only a certain kind of Sravaka monk is excluded completely 
from Tantric practice, one who has not accepted the developed 
philosophies of the Mahayana, for his, our author appears to 
claim- somewhat tendentiously- remains an overly ascetic prac¬ 
tice of sensory deprivation, adhering literally to the rules of the 
Vinaya. Even a monk who has taken Sravaka vows but does also 
follow Mahayana ideology is not eligible for the initiations but 
only for basic elements of Tantric Buddhism such as mantra and 
mudra, features which are anyway already present in the Maha¬ 
yana, where mudra. refers to a hand gesture, not a sexual consort. 
Finally, a monk who is comitted to Sravaka vows will be eligible 
for even the higher initiations provided he has a Tantric under¬ 
standing, or as Vaglsvaraklrti puts it ‘is intent on generating the 
thought of the Mantranaya.’ Thus it is true both that a monk 
may not take the higher initiations and that he may, depending 
on his own perspective on the world. 

The objection is raised: 

But even then how could there not be breaking of the monastic 
vows? There is not. For [it is taught]: ‘I accept the exoteric and 
esoteric vows, [and] those pertaining to the third way, without 
contradicting the vow of a monk,’ and so on. Hence, the other 
vows are not contradicted and the [monk] is [merely] taking 
an extra one, so why then should there be a breaking of [his 
monastic] vows ? 

(nanv evam api katham bhiksusamvaraksatir na syat? na sydt. 
tatha hi- bhiksusamvarapratiyogena samvaram pratigrhndmi bd- 
hyam guhyam triydnikam ityadina samvarantaraviruddham 21 a- 

20 sravakasamvaro] corr.: ed. sravaksamvaro 

21 -antaraviruddham] corr.: ed. and MS -antaraviruddham 
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dhikah ca pratigrhnati, tada katharn samvaraksatih? SamAbhVi 
ibid. ctd. 419-420) 

Again the objection is deflected by introducing a hierarchy of 
commitments, which are apparently made on different levels and 
so not mutually contradictory. But Vagisvarakirti is well aware 
that this structure could be altogether too pat for some opponents, 
and so he asks himself again: 

Very well, let there be the taking of an additional uncontradicted 
vow, but how can the monastic vows of someone engaging in 
the union of the two [sex] organs not be broken? 

(atha bhavatv 22 adhikaviruddhasamvaragrahanam, bhiksusamva- 
rasya tu dvayendriyasamapattim kurvvatah katham na ksatih? Sam¬ 
AbhVi ibid. ctd. 420) 

The Samksiptabhisekavidhi anticipates the later Vajrdvali in its 
solution, that women, like men, are not real, but objects of the 
imagination, as endorsed by the same analogy of the dream ex¬ 
perience long scripturally legalised in the Vinaya. However, the 
argument is a protracted one, beginning with what looks like a 
flat denial of legitimacy with regard to relations with real women: 

Even then there is no breach [of one’s vows]. For the breach [of 
vows] is taught in the Vinaya and so on in [the context of] prac¬ 
tising the forbidden, but not also in [the case] of practising what 
is not forbidden. In the Vinaya and elsewhere women are pro¬ 
hibited to those who enjoy passion marked by the enjoyment of 
a defiled embrace, with women lovely to men, gods, [yaksas] and 
so on, who inhabit the triple world, [the universe,] but not those 
whose form transcends the triple world, who are nothing but an 
idea, [and] who are in the form of the consort of Manjuvajra 
and so on. Otherwise, there would be a breach of [monastic] 


bhavatv] MS: ed. rucatv- 
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vows also in [the case of] women perceived in dreams, who are 
[similarly] objects of the imagination. 

(evarn api na ksatih . 23 nisiddhdcarane hi vinayadau ksatihpratipd- 
ditd, napunar anisiddhacarane ‘pi. traidhatukavarttinaramaradi- 
sundarisu M sdsravdbhisvangdsvadalaksanam rtigarn 1 ^ asvadayata- 
nd 6 tdh pratisiddha 17 vinayadau, na punas traidhatukakrantamu- 
rtayo 1% vijnaptimdtrarupa manjuvajradisvdbhdrupah, anyathasva- 
pnopalabdhasu kalpanavisayasvarupasv apisamvaraksatih syat. Sam- 
AbhVi ibid, ctd.) 

We have seen that the Vinaya does permit a monk to have erotic 
experiences in his dreams, when he is not fully conscious and the 
woman is insubstantial. Vaglsvaraklrti infers from that the same 
guilt-free status for initiation with a woman who is not of this 
world but a manifestation of the consort of a Buddha. Despite 
the opposite position we have already noted above (p.280), that 
he could not countenance that the watered-down performance of 
the ritual without a real woman would entitle one to hear teach¬ 
ings about reality, here he does not yet admit the identification 
of a consort who is ‘nothing but an idea with the women of 
phenomenal reality. Indeed, Vaglsvaraklrti appears to be drawing 
a definite distinction between real women, of whichever of the 
three realms, with whom a monk may not enjoy relations, and 
the ideal and legitimate consort in the abstract. 

The proviso is added that one must nevertheless not get carried 
away with a defiled feeling of pleasure, congratulating oneself: 

Even with regard to those ladies [of consciousness only,] it would 
be a sin for one of defiled mind to rejoice: 


23 ksatih] corr.: ed. ksatih 

24 -sundarisu] MS: ed. -sundharlsu 

25 -laksanam ragam] corr.: MS and ed. -laksanaragam 

26 asvadayatam] MS: ed. asvadayata 

27 pratisiddha] corr.: ed. pratisiddha 

28 -akrantamurtayo] MS: ed. -akrantamurttya 
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‘Have I not done well! Am I not clever!’ 

Yes, it would be an offence, [but] just that, and not a breach 
of [monastic] vows. Even then, if one shows remorse that too 
would not be an offence. For the [Lord] said: 

‘Crimes committed, [even] dreadful ones, become negligible 
when one shows remorse.’ 

{atha tasv api- sadhu maya krtarn susthu maya krtarn ity anu- 
modamanasya klistacittasydpattir bhavaty eva. satyarn bhavaty eva- 
pattimdtram, napunah samvaraksatih. yadi tatrapi vigarhacittam 
karoti tadd tad apy dpattimdtram na syat. tad uktam— krtdni pd- 
pdni sudarunani tanubhavanty atmavigarhanena ity. SamAbhVi 
ibid ctd.) 

It is not clear in what the minor offence consists, whether it is 
simply post-coital continued enjoyment of erotic sensations, or 
indeed to feel pleased that one has got away with illicit intercourse, 
normally one of the four most grievous of all crimes a monastic 
may commit. At any rate, Vagisvarakirti explains that such minor 
offences are easily expiated, if one is truly remorseful. 

This may be contrasted with the moral of the Mahayana sutra, 
the Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana, ‘The Dispelling of the Remorse 
of AjataSatru,’ that such consciousness should be seen as vain and 
so transformed into awakening. As Paul Harrison and Jens-Uwe 
Hartmann put it: 

The notion of ‘emptiness’ ( sunyata ) is applied unflinchingly to 
the problems of moral responsibility and personal continuity, in 
short, to the central Buddist doctrine of karma, illustrated, as it 
were, with the ‘worst case scenario’ represented by the parricide 
Ajatasatru, the archetypal villain being redeemed at last by the 
archetypal Bodhisattva, ManjusrI. (2000:169) 

The themes of that sutra are very much those that are represented 
in one form or another by all of our authors when discussing this 
second question about whether monks may be eligible for (or 
get away with) sexual initiation, but it could not help to explain 
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why monks in particular or anyone in general should take those 
initiations in the first place. 

Vaglsvaraklrti too goes on to spell out that relations with a 
divine consort are not even an offence, let alone the breaking of 
monastic vows, without mentioning why such relations should 
be enjoyed. Instead, the objection we anticipated above is now 
raised: 

It is all very well for this rule [of innocence to apply in the case 
of] a purely mind-made consort with the form of the consort 
of Manjuvajra and so on, but how can it apply in the case of 
an external actual consort, [explicitly] forbidden in the Vinaya? 

[To which is responded:] Have you not heard, though it is well 
known, that rupa and the other [. skandhas] are all nothing but 
only the projection of one’s mind? 

(nanu bhavatu cittamdtraikarupdydm manjuvajrddisvdbhdrupa- 
yam L ' ) prajndydm ay am nyayah, bdhydydm karmamudrayam vina- 
yanisiddhdydm’ 0 katham ayam nyayah? kim iha bhavatd rupadi- 
nam svacittapratibhdsamdtraikasanratd praklrtita 31 ’pi na sruta i 532 
SamAbhVi ibid. 420) 

The objector has not understood that the earlier argument which 
appeared to legitimate ideal consorts while excluding mundane 
women was in fact an all-pervasive proof that no woman really 
exists, just as no practitioner does either, and so there is nothing 
to be ashamed of or punished for in non-existent relationships. 
He missed the hidden point of the argument because he did not 
have the benefit of Cittamatra teachings. Had he been previously 
introduced to that philosophy everything would be seen to be 
quite different: 

29 -adisvabharupayam] corr.: ed. -adirupayam 

30 -nisiddhayam] corr.: ed. -nisedhayam. Tib. bkag pa ambivalent 

31 -sarirata praklrtita] em. with Tib. lus gcig pa nyid kyi grags pa: MS -sari- 
rapradharttuya, ed. corr. -sariraprakirtya, reports MS -sariraphadharttya 

32 sruta] MS: ed. sruta 
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That is why it is said: If [you] admit this, [that you have not 
heard the truth about phenomena,] then for people like you 
there is no entitlement to Tantric Buddhism, which teaches that 
reality is mind-only or that everything is the mere appearance 
of false forms. Because of the understanding that all the cate¬ 
gories of reality, rupa [and the other skandhas ], are nothing but 
a projection of one’s own mind, there is no breaking of the vows 
for monks when they blamelessly take the initiation [s] with an 
[actual] karmamudrd who is pure because like an illusion, [and] 
who has been transformed into the consort of Manjuvajra, for 
example, just like the appearance of a woman in a dream. 
{yenaivam ucyate, evam eveti cet, na tarhi bhavadrsam 33 vijha- 
ptimatrarupatattvapratipadake allkarupapratibhasamatrataprati- 
pddake vd mantranaye adhikdro sti. rupadisarvapadarthanam sva- 
cittapratibhdsamdtratdpratipattyd 34 svapndngandpratibhdsdbhin- 
namahjuvajrddisvabhdrupaparinatdyam karmamudrayam mayo- 
pamatayd visuddhayam niravadyabhisekalabhe bhiksundm samva- 
rabhramso na 35 bhavati. SamAbhVi ibid. 420-421) 

Vaglsvaraklrti here condemns the opponent for his lack of un¬ 
derstanding that reality only exists as a projection of one’s own 
mind, which ignorance means he is not qualified for guilt-free 
initiation. Vaglsvara has been teasing him rather, with arguments 
that could be taken to exclude real women from the ritual, but 
which are finally revealed to say the opposite. Unless one under¬ 
stands that phenomena are mind-only, one would be at fault in 
having sexual relations. The crime is in the mind, so if one thinks 
one is having real intercourse with a real woman one is guilty of 
that offence, even though one would in fact be mistaken about 
the reality of both the relationship and the woman. 

Later Abhayakaragupta was to make correct insight a straight¬ 
forward qualification for actual erotic experience, as we saw above. 

33 bhavadrsam] MS: ed. bhavadrse 

34 -matratapratipattya] corr.: MS and ed. -matrapratipattya 

35 na] insert: with ed. (in different place), for sense, and following Tibetan 
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Otherwise, Vaglsvara’s position diverges slightly from that of Ab- 
hayakara, for his justification is a Cittamatra position as opposed 
to the later author’s Sunyatavada. The one major difference be¬ 
tween them is that while Abhayakara was to propose a system of 
alternatives which allowed for the taking of the initiations with 
either real flesh and blood women or with visualised consorts, 
according to the circumstances and attainments of the monk in¬ 
volved, Vaglsvaraklrti maintained that only the real thing would 
entide a monk or other initiand to listen to teachings about real¬ 
ity, and he expressly condemned any substitution for that direct 
experience. Thus in answer to our main question, at one level 
both agreed that a monk is eligible for the higher initiations, 
although with various qualifications. 

The Vajrdcdryalaksanavidhi 

Vaglsvaraklrti had defined such a monk as one who is commit¬ 
ted to the Tantric way, in contradistinction to a regular Sravaka 
monk, or similarly a monk in the Mahayana mould. Different 
again is the way we find the reference of ‘monk’ being defined 
in the same two scriptural quotes cited by Vaglsvaraklrti when 
incorporated in the Vajrdcdryalaksanavidhi of Jagaddarpana, the 
first part of his Acaryakriyasamuccaya. This consists of a lengthy 
discussion on precisely our present question. It is a relatively late 
work which draws heavily on Abhayakara’s Vajrdvali. 

Towards the end of th ^Vajrdcdryalaksanavidhi we learn that a 
monk too may be made a vajradhara, but that he must abandon 
robes and shaven head before he can receive even the preliminary 
initiations: 

Just as the glorious Lord Sakyamuni, seeing the great benefit 
to living beings, in the form of a Wheel-Turning [Emperor] 
taught the practice of Tantric Buddhism, so too a monk should 
[take the form of a Wheel-Turning Emperor before] being made 
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a vajradhara. [Provided] he keeps his [monastic] discipline and 
his vows, [and] understands that all the constituents of reality are 
just like a dream, he must be made to abandon his saffron robe 
and put on a hair-piece, then consecrated with the initiations 
of garland, water and so on in due order [and everything else] 
up to the giving of the vows of consort and tantric teacher, 
prediction to future enlightenment, permission [to practice] and 
encouragement. 

(;mahdntam sattvdrtham pasyan yatha bhagavatd srisakyamuni- 
nd cakravartiriipena mantranayacaryapravarttitd,tathd bhiksorti¬ 
pi siladharasya cirnavratinah sarvadharmamayopamadhigatasya 36 
kdsdyaparitydgacuddkaranddikam kdrayitvdyathdpa ripatyd^ 7 md- 
lodakabhisekadinabhisincya vidydvajrdcdryavratavydkarandnujn- 
dsvdsam)^ yavad datva vajradharah kartavyah. VajLaVi 76) 

A monk may take the initiation, but he has first to transform 
his appearance into that of an ideal monarch, dispensing with 
monastic robes, and no longer displaying a shaven head. Our 
higher guhya and prajnajndndbhisekas are not specifically men¬ 
tioned here, but the next line makes it clear that they are included. 
For the objection is raised: 

But will this [monastic candidate for the higher initiations] not 
be breaking his previous [monastic] vows? No, because the teach¬ 
ings form a [progressive] series. It is just as when a layman be¬ 
comes a novice, and a novice a monk, [and the preceding vows 
are simply subsumed in the following stage;] do the layman’s and 
[novice’s] vows cease when one is monk? Moreover, if that were 
not so then the [following] statement of the Lord would make 
no sense: 

‘I gave up my passion-free form before reconstructing myself as 
a Wheel-Turning [Emperor] endowed with all the [dramatic] 
sentiments, great eroticism and so on, [only then] to teach the 


36 -dharmamayopama-] corr.: ed. -dharmamayopama- 

37 yathaparipatya] em.: ed. yatha paripadya 

38 vidyavajracaryavrata-] corr.: ed. vidyavajracaryavrata 
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practice of Tantric Buddhism in order to use passion to destroy 
passion.’ 

{tatkimpurvasamvarabhramso na bhavedasyaina, uttarottamsiksa- 
nat. yatha upasakah sramanerah kriyate srdmanero bhiksus ceti, 
tasya kim bhiksubhdve sati upasakadisamvarabhavo bhavet. ato 
yady evarn na syat, tarhi— vitaragarupam apahaya paramasrnga- 
radirasasamanvagatam cakravarttirupam abhinirmdya rdgenaiva 
rdgapmhdndrtham maya mantranayacaryd desita? 9 iti bhagavato 
vacanam asamgatam syat. VajLaVi ibid. ctd. 78) 

In the first place there is no contradiction between the higher 
initiations and the monastic vows which they would require a 
practitioner to transgress. That is because of the principle by 
which later vows subsume earlier ones, defusing the potential 
conflict. The citation of the Buddhas words emphasise that it is 
the ‘form’ or superficial appearance of a modest restrained way 
of being which he put aside before taking up his glorious role 
as Emperor, imbued with every passion. These lessons should 
be learned and the distinction between two possible identities 
maintained clearly: 

Therefore one must not, as a monk, take up vajra and bell. And 
thus because this Tantric Buddhist practice is the practice of the 
highest great passion, and the passion-free practice is for a monk, 
[the former] is not appropriate for one in this [latter] form [as 
a monk]. Indeed, the Lord said in the Sarvatathdgatapratisthd- 
mahayogatantra, amongst other things: 

And when the vajradhara is a monk, he can be made a vajradhara, 
[only] after he has [acquired, usually as a wig, an] eight finger- 
breadths [length] of hair, and been dressed and adorned [in the 
manner of the archetypal royal deity]. For others [who are not 
monastic] there is no [such] regulation.’ 

{ato bhiksurupena vajraghantddharanam ayuktam. yatah para- 
mamaharagacaryeyam bhiksurupata ca vltaragacaryety ayukteyam 

39 mantranayacarya desita] corr.: ed. mantranayacaryadesita 
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anenakarena mantranayacaryd. ata evoktam bhagavatasarvatatha- 

gatapratisthamahayogatantre- 

astanguladikesan ca vastrabharanamanditam 

krtvd vajradharah kdryo bhiksau vajradhare sati 

anyesam niyamo nastltyadi. VajLaVi ibid. ctd. 78) 

Again, one must change one’s outward appearance and get in 
costume in order to understand, psychologically, the difference 
between the two stages. A monk is not at all the only type of 
candidate envisaged. A lay initiand seems indeed to be the natural 
candidate, for whom no props such as wig or costume are needed 
to get into the spirit of the religion. 

Meanwhile Jagaddarpana reiterates again that one should not 
mix one’s identities: 

Therefore, those who do Tantric Buddhist practice as monks 
protect well neither the practice of Sravakas and so on, nor that 
of the Mantranaya. 

0 tasmddye tdvad bhiksuriipena mantranayacarydpravrttd bhavanti 
na taih sravakadicarya suraksitd 40 na ca mantranayacaryaA 1 iti. 
VajLaVi 78) 

Near the beginning of his text, after simple niruktis of the 
term vajracarya, a Tantric teacher is said to be of three types: 
monk, novice and householder, following the scriptural Samvara- 
rnavatantra. Not only is the highest of these the monk, but: 

If such is available then other-mantrins, [that is to say non¬ 
monastic tdntrikas ,] should not be venerated. For if all three 
are found together and the householder is worshipped then the 
three jewels of Buddha, Dharma and Samgha are cheapened. 

{dearyas trividhas tantreyathoktam samvararnave 
grhasthah srdmanerdkhyo bhiksus ceti tridha bhavet 

40 -adicarya suraksita] insert space: ed. -adicaryasuraksita 

41 -nayacarya] corr.: ed. -nayacaryah 
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uttamo bhiksur acaryo yasmad uktam tathagataih 

madhyamah srdmanerdkhyo grhasthas tv adhamo matah... 

uttame vidyamane tu naradhya anyamantrinah 

satsu trisv ekadesesu grhasthah pujyate yadd 

tadd buddhas ca dharmas ca samgho gacchaty agauravam iti. Vaj- 

LaVi 72) 

The tension between Tantric monks and householders must 
reflect a time when tantric practitioners were found both in and 
outside monasteries, and the Samgha was compelled to reassert 
its primacy, as we shall consider further in our third question. Yet 
what Jagaddarpana goes on to do here is to redefine the referents 
of the term bhiksu, and before that brahmacarya, usually referring 
to celibacy: 

It is well-known that the gloriously ‘pure of conduct’ {-brahmacd- 
rin), when in union with a young [woman,] does not give the 
gift which comes with pleasure, [i.e. ejaculation]. Consumer of 
the king of poisons, \rdga,] he knows what poison really is, and 
never does not consume. 

(sribrahmacdri yuvatiprasamge^ 

tyagl na ddnasya sukhdgatasya 

visendmbhoktd visatattvavadi 

na capy abhokta bhavati prasiddhah. VajLaVi 74) 

The redefinition of brahmacarya, signalled by the prefix srt- (glo¬ 
rious), was set up by the preceding scriptural citation of a verse 
from the Paramdrthasevd-. 

A good monk is ten times superior to a novice, and a good 
mantrin is ten times superior to a monk, because of [his] ‘glorious 
pure conduct,’ meditative attainment, loving kindness and so on, 
[and] his ascertainment of the truth. 

{uktam paramdrthasevdydm— 
sramandt dasddhikyagunah subhiksuh 


42 -prasamge] corr.: ed. -prasamgah, MS -prasamga 
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bhiksor dasadhikyagunah sumantri 
sribrahmacaryena samadhina ca 
maitryadina tattvasuniscayena. VajLaVi 72) 

Just as there the punchline is that ‘glorious pure conduct’ is some¬ 
thing beyond the range of a monk, Jagaddarpana can relocate true 
restraint in the mental and physiological control which is the re¬ 
tention of semen. 

Hence, because by the union of wisdom and means, [female 
and male,] and the series of blisses [identified] according to the 
instructions of the teacher, he destroys passion and the other 
klesas, this [conservator of his semen] is the true monk. 

(yatah prajhopayayogena gurupadesata anandadikramena ca rdgd- 
diklesabhedanad ay am paramdrthabhiksuh. VajLaVi 74) 

That is why already in the Mahayana there are listed the following 
five varieties of monk: the monk in name [only], the monk who 
lives by begging, the monk inasmuch as he wears [clothes made 
up of] rags, the monk who is ordained by the four motions, and 
the monk whose klesas are destroyed. 

(ata eva mahdydne pancavidho bhiksuh pathyate: samjnabhiksuh 
bhiksanasilo bhiksuh bhinnapatadharitvad bhiksuh jnapticatus- 
tayopasampadito bhiksuh bhinnakleso bhiksus ceti. VajLaVi ibid. 
ctd. 77) 

This pentad can be traced back to the Abhidharmakosabhasya 
(ad AbhDhK 4.39), where Vasubandhu is countering the argu¬ 
ment of the Kashmiri Vaibhasikas that it is possible to lose a 
part without losing the whole of one’s monastic discipline (de 
la Vallee Poussin 1988:614-615). Their error was to have taken 
into account only Vasubandhu’s fifth kind of monk, the regularly 
ordained one (jhapticaturthopasampanna ibid.). They had over¬ 
looked four alternative referents of the term ‘monk’: the one in 
name only, who is not ordained; the self-styled monk ( pratijha - 
bhiksu), immoral and dissolute; the mendicant; and he who has 
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cut off his defilements, i.e. an arhat {ibid. cf. fn. 168 (incorrectly 
numbered 169 in main text) for Mahavyutpatti refs. 270.37-40 + 
270.41 respectively). 

Such redefinition of preexistent terms, above all in order to 
describe an achieved rather than an ascribed status, is at least as 
old as Buddhism. Now we can at last understand what, according 
to Jagaddarpana, the Lord really meant when he said: 

He should make a monk a Vajradhara. 

{ata evoktam bhagavata— 

bhiksum vajradharam kuryat dustatarjanatatparam iti. 

VajLaVi ibid. ctd. 77) 

It is only the ‘monk’ in the sense of: 

‘one who has destroyed the klesas, who is up to the job of cor¬ 
recting the wicked, no other. And the conventional, ordained 
monks, followers of the Sutra based {sautrdntika) practice of the 
Sravaka[yana], have no entitlement to this [Tantric Buddhism], 
Why not? Because their [continued] faith in the Lesser [Way] 
makes them unsuitable. 

{bhinnaklesa eva pararn dustatarjanaksamo bhavati nanyah. ye tu 
jhapticatustayopasampadita bhiksavas te sravakasautrantikacarya- 
cdrinah tesdm atrddhikdra eva nasti. kutah? hinadhimuktikatvad 
abhavyas te 43 . VajLaVi ibid. ctd. 74) 

Jagaddarpana has redefined ‘monk,’ glossing it twice as ‘he who 
has taken the highest initiation,’ in the first case with the added 
emphasis that such a practitioner is worth ten [conventional] 
monks 

{yasmad agrabhisekalabdhas tasmad dasabhiksusamah; VajLaVi 
ibid. 72; tasman mahaydne grdbhisekalabdho bhiksur abhidht- 
yatet 44 ibid. 74). 


43 abhavyas te] corr.: ed. abhavyasti 

44 abhidhlyate] corr.: ed. abhidlyate 
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He insists that the regular monk should not be initiated. The 
monk’s exclusion is not for his own sake, because his monastic 
discipline would be threatened by the ritual, but rather because 
he is automatically disqualified by his elementary affiliation. 

Next he quotes Sutakamelapaka (more commonly referred to as 
simply Siitaka, or Caryamelapaka ) teachings- from the text which 
is perhaps the most important apologetic treatise regrettably not 
treated in this dissertation- to the effect that: 

Because Sravakas and the rest do not understand that pleasure 
can be a method 

and hence are doing all the wrong, 

difficult things, like the twelve [ascetic] dhiitagunas, with the 
long-term aim of liberation, they will get nowhere, because they 
do not understand the nispannakrama, [the final ‘completion’ 
stage of Tantric practice]. 

{ata evoktam sutakameldpake ^... yatah srdvakddayo... sukhopd- 
yam anadhigamya dvadasadhutagunadiduskaracaryabhis cirakale- 
na bodhinA 6 anvesyanti, tathapi naprapnuvanti nispannakrama- 
nadhigamamhitatvdt. VajLaVi ibid. 74) 

Already in the Pali canon, the historical Buddha is portrayed 
condemning the ascetic extreme of the distracting two to be 
avoided, the other being hedonism. His Middle Way was de¬ 
signed to be the mean of such pointless and unhealthy practices. 
He himself practised harsh austerities in vain before finding his 
own enlightenment, austerities such as were taught by the Jinas 
amongst others. Four of the optional dhiitagunas or dhiitahgas 
are included in the five practices (with the addition of vegetar¬ 
ianism) insisted on as compulsory by a fundamentalist monk, 
thus bringing about the first schism (Yin ii.197, cf. Gombrich 


45 sutakamelapake] corr.: ed. sutrakamelapake- 

46 bodhim] corr.: ed. boodhim 
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1988:94-95). The Buddha did allow asceticism of this sort but 
importantly warned against vainglorious advertisement of one’s 
self-mortification (Gombrich ibid). 

Here Jagaddarpana alludes to the dhiitagunas as part of the 
deluded ascetic practice of Sravakas. It is in terms of this wrong 
kind of monk, the old-fashioned sort, that the Tan trie Buddha was 
talking in the verse quoted next, which we have already seen cited 
by Vaglsvaraklrti (cf. above p.281), denying monks the revelation 
of the truth. Except now it is in its stronger, original version, 
with the explicit ‘those who are monks’ {bhiksubhave sthita ye ca; 
VajLaVi ibid. ctd. 76) instead of the subtler ‘those who delight in 
their monastic status.’ 

Further anti-ascetic verses are quoted as scriptural support for 
Jagaddarpana’s anti-monasticism. A citation from later in the Su- 
takamelapaka warns: 

[One’s] wretched body becomes dessicated by dreadful harsh 
asceticism. Suffering distracts the mind. [And] where there is 
distraction there is no success. 

{Paramddyamahayogatantre ca- 

duskamir niyamais tivrair murtih susyati duhkhitd 

duhkhdd viksipyate cittam viksepdt siddhir anyathd. VajLaVi ibid. 

ctd. 76) 

A verse from the post-Meldpaka Paramdrthasevd defines the 
true, ‘glorious’ (srt-) , teacher as not wearing red robes, not carrying 
jangling begging-staff and bowl, not covered with horrible dust, 
and not living at the root of a tree. 

(Paramdrthasevdydm api— 
na srigurur raktapatdvrtango 
na snguruh khikkhiripdtradhdn 
na srigurur duhkhadapdmsukuli 

na snguruhpddapamulavdsi ityddivistarah. VajLaVi ibid. ctd. 76) 
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Jagaddarpana can find support for his anti-ascetic position even 
outside Buddhism: 

For elsewhere [in non-Buddhist traditions] also it is said: 

‘The renunciate has no entitlement to initiation.’ 

{anyatrdpy uktam- nasti samnydsino diksayam adhikara iti; Vaj- 
LaVi ibid. ctd. 76), 

where both samnydsin and diksa are clearly not Buddhist terms. 
Indeed, in Saivism, of the four dsramas only brahmacdrins- even 
if they are naisthika, lifelong celibates- and married householders 
may operate as acaryas, while vanaprasthas and samnyasim are ex¬ 
cluded (Alexis Sanderson, personal communication). Likewise, 
one is not permitted to touch a linga which has been installed 
by a Pasupata or Lakula, both of whom would be renunciates, 
outside of society {ibid.). 

So is it the case, 

our text asks, 

that a monk is never entitled [to a Tantric persona]? It is. [At 
least,] not in this form [of ascetic monk], 

{tat kim sarvathaiva nasti bhiksor adhikarah? nasty anendkarena. 47 
VajLaVi ibid. ctd. 76) 

But it is presumably a different story for our redefined klesa- free 
monk. Nevertheless, one would not expect the monks living in the 
monasteries of this period, as earlier, to have been ascetics, though 
they were of course renunciates. It is as though the Tantric Bud¬ 
dhists are arguing that denying oneself the experience of (erotic) 
bliss, as precursor of and means to attain the great bliss of en¬ 
lightenment, is akin to starving oneself of food, when one should 


47 anenakarena] MS: ed. anenakaranena 
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strive to be comfortable in order not to be distracted unnecessarily 
by suffering. 

If that is not what they are doing in criticising so-called asceti¬ 
cism, then Jagaddarpana’s polemic would appear to be directed 
against, not monasticism per se, but an extremely strict sub-set 
thereof. Similarly, we have seen that following Vaglsvaraklrti’s ci¬ 
tation of the critical Pahcaraksd line: ‘Let him make a monk a 
Vajradhara,’ he added: ‘However, the monk of Sravakayana phi¬ 
losophy who is an extremely fierce ascetic has no entitlement to 
mantra, mudra and the rest’ (cf. above p.282). Thus both these 
authors, whatever their respective stragegy for entitling a monk 
to higher and sensual Tan trie consecrations, are incidentally com¬ 
batting a contemporary tendency to the other extreme, of exces¬ 
sive sensory-deprivation. So how shall we now answer our final 
question? 
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Is Tantric Buddhism for Monks? 

A Moot Point 

This question will have a variety of answers, according to con¬ 
text. In the first place, it depends what one means by ‘Tantric 
Buddhism’. We have seen that our defined ‘Higher Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism’ commentators- all monastic- do, on the whole, require 
a practitioner to undergo sexual initiation in order to be quali¬ 
fied for the path to enlightenment that tradition prescribes. Next, 
the majority of authors agreed that a monk is eligible for sexual 
initiation, albeit that eligibility is restricted according to the can¬ 
didate’s understanding of reality, his attitude to monastic status, 
the tangibility of the consort and physicality of the intercourse, 
as well as the socio-political situation in one’s environment. Thus 
we may answer the question: Yes, provisionally. However, all the 
above conditions are variables. Different authors did hold dif¬ 
ferent positions. There is no unanimous consensus. Thus our 
question may also be answered: No, not necessarily. 

The manuals analysed in the first two questions above were all 
composed by monastic authors, which provides a further restrict¬ 
ing parameter to our results. Moreover, the evidence is clustered 
within a relatively limited period of time, namely from the late 
tenth to early twelfth century. Although we have noted certain 
developments or changes in the postions of our sources in the 
course of those two centuries, this has been a somewhat syn¬ 
chronic approach, examining the situation at a particular point 
of time. 

If one broadens the chronological focus, to attempt instead a 
more diachronic study of the historical development of Tantric 
Buddhism over many centuries, then the contrasts and obscurities 
become much more obvious. We are back to the old question: 
Where did it all begin? Was Tantric Buddhism initially designed 
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for, let alone by, monks? 

If sexual initiation, or less specifically sexual yoga as a reg¬ 
ular practice, was one of the original components of Tantric 
Buddhism- directed towards enlightenment- then it seems un¬ 
likely that a celibate monk would have been the first candidate to 
come to mind. In the eleventh century, monastic commentators 
struggled to incorporate such erotic relations into the purview 
of regulated monastic life; they were adopting and adapting an 
innovation from outside their tradition. But they were notably 
successful in their project. In the end, success was so complete that 
some Tantric monks appropriated the originally alien tradition 
to the demanded exclusion of their non-monastic colleagues. 

Together with those physical enactments of the dissolution of 
duality, came other methods for the inversion of accepted norms, 
in order to realise their relativity and ultimate emptiness. The 
larger [sub-] title of the present dissertation is ‘Antinomianism as 
a Norm’. The normalisation of strong antinomianism obtains at 
two levels: in the arena of general normal ideology and behaviour; 
and, further, in the institutionalisation within strictly controlled 
monastic life of its own theoretical antithesis. What now can we 
conclude from our study? 






Conclusion 
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Tantric Buddhist Apologetics 

We have been assessing Tantric Buddhist apologetics in terms 
of the reasoned defence that scripture and named authors made 
of their religion. I proposed that because of the ‘away’ (Gr. apo-) 
prefix, the genre might be initially other-directed (Gr. apologeomai 
speak in defence). However, such literature is in practice more 
an explanation to insiders (or prospective insiders) of how their 
tradition functions. 

Another way to etymologise apologetics would be to describe it 
as the ‘explaining away’ of anomalous features, especially anomies 
(‘lack of the usual social or ethical standards in an individual or 
group’; oed s.v.). Thus the reference of apologetics can include 
the sense of an apology, which we know the tradition and its 
commentators, ancient and modern, eventually offered. Their 
apologetic claim is that apparently inappropriate prescriptions 
have been misunderstood. Rituals entailing physical relations, 
for example, should not be performed as such, but should be in¬ 
terpreted as metaphors for a psychological transformation. They 
are no more than a way of representing higher phenomena in the 
language of earthly experience. The use of such language in the 
Western tradition is famous, from the Song of Songs- in the Old 
Testament but the heir of Babylonian love poetry- through to 
the detailed description of all phases of love-making in the works 
of St Bernard of Clairvaux in the twelfth century (Pennington 
1997 )- 

In the Introduction we considered how already in the early 
Buddhist Canon, Sakyamuni converted Nanda to monasticism 
by promising him the loftiest of erotic delights. His pledge was 
not to be taken literally, a distinction Nanda, once ordained, 
had to be shamed into comprehending. Yet in that narrative, as 
well as in many suttas, the Buddha did compare the pleasure of 
advanced meditational attainments, including enlightenment, to 
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sensual pleasures of the world. 

But that is not the same thing as recommending sensual plea¬ 
sure as a means to that end, which is what the texts of Tantric 
Buddhism insist. Nevertheless, even for those later authors, it was 
a point of debate whether the goal could be described as the poten¬ 
tially unsatisfactory bliss. We found laid out in the Abhisekanirukti 
the argument that the way to the goal must be like the goal in 
certain respects, and hence that means can no more be blissful 
than the end can be. Moreover, Abhayakaragupta introduced the 
possibility of a mental substitution for actual erotic experience, 
although that was for him an ersatz or inferior option (given par¬ 
ticular prevailing limitations); nor was this option found in most 
other authorities. 

In Part I, I prepared the reader for the detailed apologetic ex¬ 
planation of the abhisekas in Part II, by analysing the claims of 
Tantric Buddhist literature to membership of the broader Bud¬ 
dhist fold. That membership is articulated in accounts which have 
the historical Buddha undergo a Tantric path to enlightenment, 
and narrative settings which adapt the canonical settings of the 
sutras. Both strategies are as effective at undermining the older 
traditions as they are at appropriating their legitimisation. Just as 
the earlier development of the Mahayana Bodhisattva ideal and 
the contemporaneous new ontologies had been juxtaposed with 
the deficient view and arahant ideal of Sravakayana Buddhism, 
so Tantric Buddhism too saw itself as something quite other than 
the Sravakayana. While its proponents allied themselves with the 
Mahayana side of the divide, they also in turn contrasted their 
methods with what they perceived as the deficiencies of that Per¬ 
fection Way, deliberately relegating that discipline to an inferior 
place in the now upwardly extended hierarchy. 

Despite such conscious self-differentiation by Tantric com¬ 
mentators, when it comes to the sexual initiations, a large propor- 
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tion of their justifying apologetic is founded upon inherited prin¬ 
ciples, whether originating in the immediately preceding Maha- 
yana ideology, or indeed with the teachings of the historical Bud¬ 
dha himself. The mootness of the final question of Part II reflects 
the circular motivation of this apologetic. It is as monks, albeit 
simultaneously as Bodhisattvas, that the authors I have studied 
formulate their justification. It is on account of their multiple 
levels of Buddhist allegiance that their apologetic reveals this ten¬ 
dency to traditional argumentation. 

But such a revelation says nothing about the original function 
of the practices these authors felt compelled to justify. One can 
say that within the reference of Tantric Buddhism two different 
ideologies obtain: the Tantric and the Buddhist. The substance 
of this thesis, as defined in the title, has been the examination of 
the Buddhist of these two. Yet our subtitle points rather towards 
the Tantric manner of thought and action. 

Both headings refer simultaneously to the other: apologetics 
to the defence of Tantric antinomianism in particular; and anti- 
nomianism as a norm to the normalisation of that ‘visionary 
speculation’ (oed s.v. ideology, meaning 3) within the institution 
of Buddhism. Apologetics is indeed the argument for what is 
Buddhist in the evidently changed tradition, but it also implies 
the justification- or even explaining away- of peculiar activi¬ 
ties for which one is pressed to apologise. The requirement of 
antinomianism- ‘as a norm’- refers here both to the paradoxical 
principle characteristic of Tantrism as such, and to that princi¬ 
ple’s further normalisation within the Buddhist fold, which has 
its own characteristic systems of rules (to be broken). 

Antinomianism as a Norm 

Antinomianism does not, however, translate an indigenous In¬ 
dian term, but is borrowed from the history of Western Christian- 
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ity. The term ‘antinomian’ is said to have been coined by Martin 
Luther to describe the view of his fellow Protestant and German, 
Johannes Agricola, ‘that Christians are released from the obliga¬ 
tion of observing the moral law’ (c.1531, oed s.v.). The Catholic 
Encyclopedia explains that 

Agricola and his secretaries..., pushing a mistaken and perverted 
interpretation of the Reformer’s doctrine of justification by faith 
alone to a far-reaching but logical conclusion, asserted that, as 
good works do not promote salvation, so neither do evil works 
hinder it; and, as all Christians are necessarily sanctified by their 
very vocation and profession, so as justified Christians, they are 
incapable of losing their spiritual holiness, justification, and final 
salvation by any act of disobedience to, or even by any direct 
violation of the law of God. (Herbermann i907:s.v.) 

As early as the second century ad. Gnostics such as Marcion 
and his followers (‘perhaps the most dangerous foe Christianity 
has ever known’; ibid .: s.v. Marcionites) had already seen an op¬ 
position between the Gospels and the Pentateuch of Moses: God’s 
love rather than the Jewish law. In the sixteenth century, Luther 
attacked Agricola for his teaching that: 

Only the unregenerate were under the obligation of the law, 
whereas regenerate Christians were entirely absolved and alto¬ 
gether free from any such obligation, (ibid .: s.v. Antinomianism) 

During the reign of King Charles I, the English Parliament passed 
‘severe enactments’ against the Antinomians (1648; ibid). Shortly 
before that the Puritan Mrs Anne Hutchinson had been formally 
condemned in Boston, Massachussets, for claiming that since the 
Fall man is, in fact, powerless to act to earn merit, because he is 
totally under the law of grace, and therefore not bound by moral 
law (1636; ibid). 

Although the Catholic Encyclopedia reports the anathemiza- 
tion of such heretical doctrine at the Council of Trent, the entry 
repeats several times that we are dealing with: 
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a theoretical and not a practical Antinomianism.... [I]t is highly 
doubtful if it has ever been directly put forward as an excuse for 
licentiousness; although, as can easily be seen, it offers the gravest 
possible incentive to, and even justification of, both public and 
private immorality in its worst and most insidious form, (ibid.) 

So the European origins of the term we have adopted to de¬ 
scribe Tantric Buddhism do not make a very good match. Chris¬ 
tian antinomianism was apparently a theoretical doctrine, a form 
of passivity, while the way in which Tantric Buddhists carefully 
worked out the permutations of their practice speaks for active 
implementation. Again, Christian antinomianism was able to re¬ 
main theoretical because it was only the weak form: the elect 
are free to break the laws of man and God, but they are under 
no compulsion to do so. In contrast, Tantric Buddhist authors 
did everything they could to justify and maintain the necessity 
of their controversial system: without it one could not advance 
very far on the path, or at any great speed. It is not as though the 
Christian elect felt compelled to demonstrate their redemption 
abroad, by flouting convention with impunity, sure of their place 
in heaven. Nor did the Antinomians of the Reformation argue 
for the abolition of mundane conventions as deluded restrictions 
on the full glory of man, while non-Christians, for example, were 
not yet redeemed by God’s grace. 

There were, however, older Christian heresies, Gnostic sects 
who are said to have gone very far down this libertine road. The 
difficulty with assessing such reports, as Robert Lerner repeats 
(1972), is that they are found in hostile sources, the kind of source 
which might earlier have accused the first Christians of carry¬ 
ing out human sacrifice to provide the blood and body for the 
Eucharist, or Jews of murdering Christian children in medieval 
England. Our case is different again, for the sources for Tantric 
Buddhist antinomianism are its own apologisers. They offer as 
the rationale for such activity that it is the indispensable method 
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to realise one’s own enlightenment, for example enacting one’s 
identity as a Buddha in union with his consort, at the same time 
thereby experiencing the dissolution of deluded duality. 

Expressing both these ideas, autotheism and antinomianism, 
Meister Eckhart wrote in the fourteenth century: 

I am converted into Him, not as a similar being but so that He 
makes me one with Himself... 

and: 

If a man is rightly disposed he should not regret having com¬ 
mitted a thousand mortal sins, (cited Lerner 1972:2) 

He was charged with heresy at the end of his life and posthu¬ 
mously condemned by Pope John xxn {ibid.-. 184). However, Robert 
Lerner, in his sober analysis of the heresy of the ‘Free Spirit’, 
comments that: 

Expressed properly the belief that the human soul can in some 
way become united with God is not heretical but is the basis of 
orthodox mysticism, (ibid. :i6) 

It is 

whether this is arrived at by God’s grace or by nature (ibid, ctd.) 

which is the crucial distinction. 

In Tantric Buddhism, unlike the Tantric Saivism which some 
would identify as its progenitor, there is of course no God to 
bestow grace, nor, ultimately, any souls upon which to bestow 
it. There is a world of difference between becoming ‘a Siva in 
heaven, or attaining a state in which one can see God 

as one and the same and wholly everywhere (the pantheism of 
Gregory the Great, cited Lerner:i972:i6), 

and the Tantric Buddhist awakening to the nondifferentiation 
of the ultimate reality, in this respect both atheistic and truly 
autotheistic. 
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Another distinction between orthodox and heretical mysticism 
is the question of its relationship to the ministry of the Church 
( ibid.wj .). 

In the later thirteenth century, anticipating the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation, it was 

here that the heretics of the [Swabian] Ries became really ex¬ 
treme. For them identification between God and the soul was so 
immediate and complete that there was no need for any media¬ 
tion on the part of the clergy or any need to seek counsel from 
learned men. (ibid.: 17) 

They 

rejected prayers, fasting, and confession as useless and unneces¬ 
sary for the deified (ibid.), 

which comes close to the anti-ascetic rhetoric we saw in Tantric 
authors, albeit prefigured in the historical Buddhas own rejection 
of meaningless ritual and counter-productive self-abnegation. 
Nevertheless, it is certainly not the case that Tantric Buddhists 
denied the need for mediation; for them the teacher was pre¬ 
eminent as the transmitter of Buddha qualities or the thought of 
enlightenment (bodhicitta ), literally so in the students consump¬ 
tion of his semen (bodhicitta) at the end of the second initiation, 
the guhyabhiseka. 

Although these Swabians claimed that: 

A man unified with God could rob from others, could lie or 
perjure himself without sin, and, if a servant, could give away 
the property of his master without license (ibid.), 

that is again no more than weak antinomianisn, not the strong 
form we have identified as antinomianism as a norm. In the 
Introduction I posed the problem of whether already in the pre- 
Tantric Mahayana a Bodhisattva could, would, or should perform 
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the noble but on face-value dastardly deed of liberating from his 
present life someone on the point of amassing demerit. As with 
the Protestant Antinomians discussed above, we have no evidence 
that such license, whether as a choice or a duty, was put into effect. 

Whereas Tripitakamala devalued the altruistic efforts of a Bodhi- 
sattva, for being too literalistic and hence impractical for the task, 
we saw that his appraisal was itself too literalistic and mistaken. 
Following the historical Buddha’s own prioritization of inten¬ 
tion over action, Bodhisattvas too were charged with cultivating 
a compassionate attitude rather than piecemeal practical com¬ 
passion. In Tantric Buddhism, engagement with the world is not 
simply a matter of a passive mental stance, but must be enacted. 
It is true that the apologetic for such actions is that correct insight 
is the antidote to moral corruption, but the underlying reasoning 
must in the first place have been that it is precisely by means of 
this unconventional activity that one vividly learns to cut through 
such unreal conventional discriminations as between poison and 
its opposite. Is this then a zero-sum? 

While the Swabians apparently denied the need for austerities, 
it was the pursuit of the ascetic vita apostolica which in fact united 
all other positions grouped together under the title of the heresy 
of the ‘Free Spirit’. Many of them were laypeople, beghards and 
beguines. It is tempting to see an etymological coincidence be¬ 
tween those terms and bhiksu, if beghard (cf. beggar) could also be 
derived from the root ‘to beg’ (Skr bhiks). The Catholic Encyclo¬ 
pedia, however, is keen to exclude this meaning, and derives the 
word from the old Flemish beghen ‘to pray’ instead (Herbermann 
i907:s.v.); begging for alms is thus secondary to the making of a 
request which is done also in prayer. 

At all events, these lay religious clearly represented a threat to 
the establishment. Their anticlericalism was a commonplace of 
the medieval period, one which led to the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion. But that is not to say that they comprised any homogenous 
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organisation, let alone were social revolutionaries (although Nor¬ 
man Cohn twisted the evidence to make them into early anar¬ 
chistic millenarians, cf. Lerner 1972:219). It seems that a large 
proportion was made up of educated women, such as Marguerite 
Porete (burned in an auto-da-fe at Paris, 1310; Lerner ibid.-. 1) and 
Schwester Katrei, who offended because: 

Not only is her union [with God] complete, but it is enduring, 
whereas in the orthodox tradition the mystical experience is never 
more than a fleeting glimpse of what can only be continuous in 
the future life. {ibid. :22o). 

Lerner emphasises that the writings of these people were any¬ 
way esoteric, intended for a small audience who could grasp the 
mysticism they preached {ibid.-.206). 

Taking these points one by one, what does the comparison 
reveal about Tantric Buddhist antinomianism? Yes, the Tantric 
form of Buddhism may well have begun outside the monasteries, 
necessarily so, given its insistence on the one norm of rejecting 
all norms, but we have seen how this situation came to be com¬ 
pletely reversed, to the exclusion of lay practitioners. It is likely 
that the theory was early on adopted by reformers within those 
institutions, who had been struck by its unconventional possi¬ 
bilities. But, like the European traditions, there is no reason to 
think that this was a socio-political revolutionary movement, any 
more than was the historical Buddhas disregard for caste and rit¬ 
ual specialists. However, there are signs in the non-soteriological 
Tantras of the Kriya class that Buddhists, in Khotan during the 
second half of the eighth century at least, were responding with 
powerful state and military ritual to attack (by the Tibetans), and 
to the fear of an imminent end of the Dharma, the Buddhist kind 
of millenarianism (cf. Vimalaprabhapariprccha, especially chapter 
2 ). 

The rise of Tantric Buddhism has often been equated with 
the fall of Buddhism in India, and even held responsible for that 
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demise. Modern authors argue that the perceived decadence of 
Tantric Buddhism was like a canker on the root of the larger 
religion, crippling and finally killing it off: 

[T]he Tantric developments of Buddhism became most pro¬ 
nounced in eastern India under the Palas and laid their killing 
influence on Nalanda’s culture (Dutt 1962:344). 

The Central Asian evidence connects better with the alternative 
explanation for Buddhism’s end in India, that the coming of 
the Moslems brought it about. We know that Udantapura, for 
example, was razed to the ground around 1198 (z'^zW:35< 5 —357), and 
Vikramaslla, where Abhayakaragupta had been abbot and whence 
Atisa was called to Tibet, effaced by 1235 {ibid.-. 359). And already 
in the sixth century Mihirakula the Hun ( Hiina ) devastated sites 
in Gandhara and Kashmir, and possibly as far to the south-east 
as Kosambi {ibid.-.206-207). 

These warrior invaders may well have mistaken the thick walls 
of an establishment built for introspection for a defensive fortress 
from which counter-attacks could be launched. One can imagine 
how the huge libraries of Buddhist monasteries would in them¬ 
selves have represented a direct threat to the comparably extensive 
learning and scholarship of Islam. It was the very institutional¬ 
isation of Buddhism which made it a target and so vulnerable 
to destruction. Had it really been the non-monastic religion of 
lay practitioners, householders or renunciates, perhaps it could 
have survived as such. That alternative, together with the flight 
and re-establishment of religious leaders in exile in India, may 
explain the way that Buddhism in Tibet has persisted, in caves 
and at the family hearth, since the ‘peaceful liberation’ and Cul¬ 
tural Revolution of the Chinese, despite the mass destruction of 
its institutions. 

Returning to the comparison with our European material, it 
is most improbable that the majority of Tantric Buddhist practi- 
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tioners were women, although we have seen that their initiation 
was definitely an option. Given the importance of sexual rela¬ 
tions, one can at least say that for every male initiand there must 
have been a female consort, but it is possible that a single consort 
could play the part for more than one student. The biological dif¬ 
ferences between the two sexes might indeed entail a difference 
in their experience of the erotic initiations, but that question is 
beyond the scope of the present study. 

Schwester Katrei’s experience of a permanent transformation 
in the present life was the shared aspiration of Tantric Buddhists. 
According to them, their goal was in this respect different from 
that held up as a distant destination in the earlier Mahayana, 
where reincarnation was perceived to be harder to escape from, 
while an eternity in heaven seemed to some Christians to be 
irrelevant to their existence on earth. On the other hand, the 
apologetic for the sexual intercourse of initiation- ‘getting the 
goal into one’s sights’- does correspond to the ‘fleeting glimpse’ 
of orthodox Christian mysticism. 

In common with the writers of the heresy of the ‘Free Spirit’ 
Tantric Buddhism was always esoteric, and in a far more regu¬ 
lated way. Even my own study transgresses the circle of exclusion 
around their tradition. It was for this reason, amongst others, 
that I decided to focus on the liminal moments of initiation, 
when one can still keep one foot outside the inner sanctum. Mar¬ 
guerite Porete went to the stake because uncomprehending eyes 
had fallen on her teachings. We must always take care not to judge 
absolutely what, in an unusual sytem like this, one might not be 
in a position to understand correctly. 

Finally, Lerner concludes his discussion with the statement: 

Considering the long period of excessive austerities that was part 
of the Free-Spirit program, it is impossible to believe that anyone 
embarked upon it in light-headed hopes of material gratification. 

(, loc. cit.: 240) 
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Antinomianism as a norm is just that; antinomianism on its own 
would be anarchy, not a system offering goals and methods for 
their attainment. Tantric Buddhism would never have been a 
free-for-all. Whether the norm was outside the constraints of an 
institutional headquarters, or further normalised at its heart, it 
was a discipline, a religious one. 

Nevertheless, the problem of material gratification is as old as 
the first successes of any tradition. Success brings rewards, which 
in turn attract those keen to reap the benefits thereof, rather than 
to repeat the sincere efforts which first led to worldly recognition. 
Every tradition- let alone individual agents- will be bound to 
respond to this vicious circle with self-regulation, reformation, 
and ultimately, as we may assume was the case with the coming 
together of ‘Tantric’ and Buddhism, transformation. 

Sexual Initiation 

One established means of patrolling these sensitive borders is, 
of course, initiation. I will end my dissertation with some con¬ 
clusions derived from the particular form of the higher initiations 
into Higher Tantric Buddhism. Had it been appropriate to add a 
further sub-sub-title, it would have referred to these special rites. 
Sexual initiation is the paradigm here for the normalisation of 
antinomian behaviour, both in respect of the unusual formalizing 
of a complex of physical relations between two men and a single 
woman (or, occasionally, two women), and also in the further step 
taken of introducing celibate monastics into the equation. Both 
aspects demanded and received exegesis in the shape of Tantric 
Buddhist apologetics. That much we have discussed in Part II 
above. But what are the broader implications of this ritual? 

In order to explain the motivation for adopting such practices, 
especially in the context of monasticism, some correspondence 
may be found in the folkloric account of the purpose and ultimate 
authorship of the Amarusataka (Madhavacarya, Sahkaradigvijaya 
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9, and Anandagiri, Sahkaravijaya 58-59; cited Siegel 1983:4). Sa¬ 
nkara is reported to have engaged in debate with Mandana Misra 
at the latter’s home. There Misra’s wife challenged the chaste 
ascetic: 

How can you write off the entire realm of the phenomena as 
illusion, if you yourself never have experienced them where they 
are most particular- in sexuality and love? (Hardy 1994:508) 

In acknowledgement of the force of her objection, Sankara went 
on to himself reanimate the body of Amaru, the dead king of 
Kashmir, and so is explained the origin and inspiration for the 
famous compilation of love poetry, which supposedly: 

become [s] innocent by association, acceptable to the chaste as 
dispassionate memos on theoretical erotics. (Siegel 1983:5) 

Friedhelm Hardy follows his citation of Lee Siegel’s account 
of this episode with discussion of similar examples in Indian cul¬ 
ture of what he terms a ‘click phenomenon’ {loc. cit .: Chapter 23, 
‘Irreducible Particulars’, p.510). Grammarians and philosophers 
explain the sudden comprehension of the meaning of a sentence as 
‘bursting forth’ ( sphota ; sphut click), while aestheticians describe 
the evocation of associations in poetry as ‘resonance’ ( dhvani ). I 
have myself elsewhere offered a conjectural explanation of how 
Tantric Buddhist authors understood the functioning of their 
physical ritual in terms of the aesthetic experience analysed so 
carefully in the Indian science of secular aesthetic appreciation 
(Onians forthcoming). Crucial to that theory of aesthetics is the 
relationship between spontaneity and the gradual acquisition of 
the capability to be spontaneous (cf. Hardy loc. cit.: 513). 

One important Tantric Buddhist concept not discussed in de¬ 
tail in this dissertation is sahaja ‘spontaneity’. The Mantranaya 
or Vajrayana is also known as the Sahajayana. Tantric enlighten¬ 
ment is sahaja ‘spontaneous’. But it is near to impossible to attain 
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without the discipline which transforms one first into a fit recep¬ 
tacle, in aesthetic rasa theory a sensitive ‘connoisseur’ {sahrdaya). 
According to the developed apologetics we have studied in Part 
I above, this process of transformation begins with earlier forms 
of Buddhism and is [only/in deed eva\ brought to the point of 
fruition with the Higher Tantric Buddhist initiations, followed 
by post-initiatory practice. The marking of the exemplary expe¬ 
rience of the goal during the third initiation, in tandem with the 
fourth initiation’s verbal identification of the relationship between 
example and exemplified enlightenment, represents the liminal 
and penultimate stage of preparation on the path to permanent 
realisation. 

But apart from Friedhelm Hardy’s emphasis on the particu¬ 
larity of sensual experience in his use of the apocryphal Sankara 
story, that parable’s objection can also be expressed another way: 

that true wisdom must include an understanding of all aspects 

of life. (Siegel 1983:4) 

Before- if not rather than- cloistering oneself away, in withdrawal 
from the seductions of the phenomenal world, does one not first 
need to look those demons in the face? In early Buddhism such 
a need was answered with the practice of ‘meditation on the 
impurities [of the body]’ (Skr asubhabhavana), usually performed 
in a charnel-ground, where one can look directly at corpses. This 
of course relates to the historical Buddha’s revelatory three sights 
while still a cossetted prince, of an old man, a sick man and a 
dead one. Until then he had not even been aware of the existence 
of duhkha, let alone its cessation (the religious life- his fourth 
sight). 

Some might say that the sexual relations of Higher Tantric 
Buddhist initiations are as revolting as meditation on a festering 
corpse. One might say that the one has taken the place of the 
other. Both are examples of the spiritual exploitation of extreme 
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phenomenal realism. Both are about impermanence, whether of 
the physical body or of even a blissful experience that is so very 
similar to enlightenment. 

By translating abhiseka initiation, instead of consecration, I 
would like also to maintain an awareness of the special context 
of the intercourse we have been studying. Is this unusual ritual 
comparable to the initiation by ordeal recorded by myriad ethno¬ 
graphers? Initiation rites are said to be among the most important 
social institutions of ‘early’ humans. Most commonly they mark 
the transition at puberty from being a child to full adulthood, with 
simultaneuous entry into the community’s religious cult. Regular 
features of the rite include seclusion, mutilation (circumcision 
etc.) and the taking of a new name. 

As would thus be expected, there is, for example, among the 
preliminary initiations of Higher Tantric Buddhism (the large 
group which became together the first, or kalasa-, abhiseka) a 
name-giving ritual, namabhiseka (cf. eg. Om Vajrasattva tvam 
abhisincami vajranamabhisekatah... SamAbhVi p.413). But more 
importantly, I believe, the higher initiations do indeed represent 
a ritual by ordeal. Just as in certain societies an initiand must 
demonstrate his manhood by killing an animal, or undergoing 
painful mutilation (eg. Polynesian tattooing), so our Tantric Bud¬ 
dhist males must apparently literally prove their manliness in sex¬ 
ual intercourse. One may assume that this was not always an easy 
proposition, particularly in the case of a previously celibate monk. 
The candidate had to be tested perhaps, to confirm that he would 
be tough enough for the difficult way that is Tantric Buddhism- 
Tor those of keen faculties’. 

Similarly, Friedhelm Hardy reports that: 

If we happened to surprise two people involved in the act of 
making love, or if such an act were actually performed on stage, 
we would burst out laughing- so an Indian text says. For in 
real life this is an extremely funny and unusual thing to do. It 
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is a ludicrous act, when witnessed from the outside. (Hardy 
1994:512, with references in a footnote) 

One of the texts he refers to mentions 

embarassment, disgust, sexual desire and so on, which arise as 
one’s own mental moods, and with which one becomes pre¬ 
occupied, thus removing the possibility of even calling this an 
aesthetic experience. 

(, lajjajugupsdsprhddisvocitacittavrttyantarodayavyagrataya. kd sva- 
rasakathapi syat. Abhinavabharatl vol. 1:278, cited in Masson 
and Patwardhan 1969:64, fn.4.) 

It seems that erotic intercourse was perceived to have the potential 
to arouse the full range of human sentiments, making it a kind 
of key should one desire to unlock their power to distract and 
disturb. 

This question, of the relationship between physical and psy¬ 
chological experience, and especially how in Tantric Buddhism 
the one is supposed to affect the other for the good, is the big 
topic which time and space have not permitted me to tackle in 
the present work. It is one to which I intend to return. 

For now I must conclude with the sincere hope that this dis¬ 
sertation has gone some way to demonstrate the real difficulties 
faced by monastic authors in explaining their adopted antino- 
mian tradition, even if that apologetic has since been forgotten. 
Apart from occasional unconfirmed rumours of carefully guarded 
secret events, in modern Tibetan communities and in the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley these initiation rituals are never performed in the 
flesh. 
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Suj ayasriguptas Abhisekanirukti 



The Explanation of Initiation 
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Sujayasrigupta’s ‘The Explanation of Initiation’ 


1. I bow down to the all-pervasive Great Bliss, [which is] the 
Dharma body, the basis of the [other] two bodies, permanent 
[and] Vajradhara. [Now I] will analyse the meaning [and func¬ 
tion] of the [higher Tantric] initiation [s]. 

2. [Some] think that the goal [to be realised through Tantric 
sadhana ] is Bliss, excellent in its activity ( vrttyudara ) and con¬ 
temporaneous [with the Wisdom Knowledge initiation] indeed. 
That is wrong, however, because [of the unwanted consequence 
that] release would directly follow that [Wisdom Knowledge] 
initiation. 1 

3. How can [the bliss of the initiation which is] excellent [and] 
dependent on something else arise spontaneously? 2 And how can 
it be right that that which ends should be the goal, for release 
would then be destructible? 

4. Therefore the goal [must be] undefiled [and] without end, 
Absolute Bliss, like space [and] capable of activity for the benefit 
of [the beings in] the world. 

5. It is the body of the Saviours, known as the Dharmakaya, while 
the [other] two bodies which are based on the [Dharmakaya] are 
characterised by Enjoyment and Emanation. 

6 . In the unsurpassed Mahayana, these two [bodies] too are the 
goal of Heroes, in order to be able to fulfil the needs of [both] 
themselves and others; for otherwise such [activity] would be 
impossible. 

7. [The first] body of these [three] is to be realised in the Pa- 
ramitanaya through [mental] cultivation. It is called the Dharma 
[Body] of the Great Sage, [the Buddha,] unimaginable [and] 
whose sole nature is the light. 

8. [The Dharmakaya] is manifestly attained on the strength of 
the cultivation of the Path of the Perfection of Wisdom, as are 
the pair [of kayo] based upon the [first], through the practice[s] 


1 Cf. discussion above p.202. 

2 Cf. Tibi rang dbang grub pa, *svavasato. 
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of Giving and so forth. 

9. In this [Path of the Perfection of Wisdom] the three bodies 
can thus be realised, by means of the series of Perfections Giv¬ 
ing, Morality, Forbearance, Heroic Energy, Meditation [and] 
Wisdom. 

10. In the [Guhyasamaja and related] Yogatantra [text]s, the 
[three bodies] should be realised by means of the seal of the 
form of the deity, [that is to say] by means of central deities and 
[their] entourages, and by [their] emission and reabsorption. 

11. Sometimes, however, the body known as ‘Innate’, which is 
the basis of the [other] two, is to be realised in brief, through the 
inconceivable power of the mental cultivation of Great Bliss. 

12.13. And, the [remaining] pair of bodies are to be realised in the 
Great Yoga called ‘Innate’, through meditations on the arising 
of every last constituent of reality from the [ultimate] Reality 
[which is ‘Innate’], and also by means of construing physical, 
[vocal and mental] activity as the embodiment of that [reality], 
which are reckoned as secondary forms [of that reality, and so 
are] causes of the accumulation of merit. 

14. Therefore, in all the [Yoga and Yogini] Tantras, one should 
fully mark the Dharmakaya through [the third] initiation and by 
means of the [consort] seal, according to convention [al symbolic 
correspondences, gone in to in great detail later in this text], and 
due to the [actual] 3 similarity [of the bliss experienced with the 
consort to the Bliss which is the Dharmakaya]. 4 

15. But some assert that the [Dharmakaya] alone is that which 
should be marked, because it is the [most] important. 5 Others 
claim that one should mark that very [Dharmakaya], here [in 
the third initiation, but] together with the means for its accom¬ 
plishment. 6 

16. Yet other scholars proclaim that here, in the Wisdom [Knowl¬ 
edge] Initiation, 7 all three bodies are to be separately marked, 


3 Cf. Tibi ngo bo nyid kyis. 

4 Cf. discussion above p.205. 

5 The first position below (Pi). 

6 The second position below (P2). 

7 Cf. Tibi shes rab ye shes dbang bskur. 
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by means of the consort. 8 

The opinion of [those who hold] the first of these positions 9 
runs as follows: 

The most important fruit, known as the Dharmakaya, is re¬ 
alised through [mental] cultivation according to the Yogatantra 
[system] s in the form of the completely pure Dharmadhatu. 
Moreover, it could not be cultivated unless it had [first] been 
realised. 

[The Dharmakaya] is the transformed state of the storehouse 
[consciousness], the abode of the latent impressions 10 of all the 
totally pure Buddha qualities, in which all the seeds which are 
defiled latent impressions have been destroyed. Like the wishful- 
filling gem it is active for the benefit of the whole world. It is the 
basis of the Enjoyment and Emanation Bodies, beyond thought 
[and] consisting of [nothing but] Great Bliss. 

Nor, now, [in preparatory practice before the higher initia¬ 
tions,] is there a realisation with that [Dharmakaya] as its object, 
for that would imply that if one could attain such [an experience 
of the fruit before the initiation], cultivation [thereafter] would 
be pointless. Nor is it logical that there should come into be¬ 
ing [the fruit, which] is dependent on the transcendental path 
[of post-initiatory practice], until [an example of] that [fruit] is 
before one. 

One must, therefore, see, according to the teacher’s instruc¬ 
tions, that the [orgasmic] realisation, which is had between [the 
moments] of the semen remaining within the glans [of the penis] 
and progressing out of it, is an example [of the ultimate realisation 
of everything as Dharmakaya]. [It] has the form of Great Bliss, 

8 The third position below (P3). 

9 I.e. at v.i5ab above: Only the Dharmakaya should be marked, because it 
is most important. Cf. discussion above p.2o6ff. 

10 Cf. Tibi adds sa bon, *blja. 
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appears as nondual, [and] counteracts all other perceptions. [The 
experience is had] while one is in union with a consort whose 
[vital] statistics have been taught in the Tantras. [It is to be seen 
as an example, both] because of its resemblance to the Truth, 
since there is the appearance of nothing other than Great Bliss, 
beyond differentiation, which is the mental cultivation of that 
[goal] characterised by the consort presided over by all the Tatha- 
gatas, and, because of the force of one’s later conviction about 
reality that this is indeed that. 

Moreover, those who aim at liberation, who are desirous of ex¬ 
periencing the Ultimate Truth, mark well that experience of the 
Ultimate Truth, though it be [only] the exemplified, by means of 
this example, thanks to their certain knowledge of the [example at 
least] because of its similarity to experiencing that [exemplified]. 
And when that knowledge of the Ultimate Truth has been ascer¬ 
tained [to be exemplary], according to the teacher s instructions, 
that same Ultimate Reality which has been marked should be 
cultivated, carefully, continually [and] together with the pledges. 
[This is done] in deity yoga of the generation and completion 
stages, yoga of the Innate [Bliss/Knowledge], and the cultivation 
of space. 

Now, once the cultivation of that [experience of the Ultimate 
Reality] has been perfected all three Bodies are attained very 
quickly and easily, thanks to the cultivation of [particular] forms 
of the deities and so on, and the power of the pledges. Thus one 
should mark the Dharmakaya alone during the Wisdom Knowl¬ 
edge Initiation, for it is the main thing, the basis of the [other] 
two bodies. Here ends the opinion of those who hold the first 
position. 

Next, the opinion of [those who hold] the second of these 
positions 11 runs as follows: 

11 I.e. at v.i5cd: One should mark the Dharmakaya together with the means 
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Even if [one knows that] the goal is Great Bliss, undefiled [and] 
without end, nevertheless, it cannot be accomplished without 
the means for its accomplishment {sadhana). Therefore just as 
[one should know] the [goal, the Dharmakaya], one should also 
know the means for its accomplishment. And, the means for its 
accomplishment is a realisation ( jhana ) which in the Yogatantrafs] 
is sealed by all the Tathagatas with forms of the deities, [man- 
dalas, mantras], and so on, in accordance with the pledges . 12 [The 
means] is [also] the mundane path of the accumulations [of merit 
and wisdom, as well as] the transcendental [paths of] insight [and] 
mental cultivation. And that [realisation which is the means] is to 
be well marked during the Wisdom Knowledge Initiation, right 
from the beginning, as it arises, as the sign Inasmuch as it is also 
the cause; cf. Tibi rgyu. of the arising of a realisation which is the 
marking (or: has the marks) of the Truth. 

As for that [experience, it has been taught] in brief in the 
[ Guhya\samdja and other [Yoga Tan trie texts]. [There are de¬ 
scribed] the sight of the body 13 of the consort, dear to the prac¬ 
titioner [and] whose vital statistics have been described in the 
Tantras , the touch of her firm breasts and the rest [of her body], 
the hearing of her impassioned cries, the taste of her lower lip, 
and the smell of musk on her limbs. These [sensations] merge 
together just like an illusion, and joy is born together with them. 
This [first part of the worship] should from the very beginning be 
marked as of the nature of the Tathagatas Vairocana and the oth¬ 
ers, [and] the Vajra Lords, Rupavajra, [Sparsavajra, Gandhavajra 
and so on up to the sixth, Dharmadhatuvajra]. In it is contained 
the Path of the Accumulations {sambharamarga ). 

Making that same consort one’s own by a deep embrace, and 
the firmness of her breasts and the rest [of her body, both have] 


for its accomplishment. Cf. discussion above p.2i3ff. 

12 Cf. Tibi mngon par rtogs pa ji lta ba bzhin du, *yathabhisamayam. 

13 Tibi adds: (gzugs) la sogs pa; *adi. 
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the nature of [the element] earth [and are] the object of a tactile 
realisation. The mind does not wander elsewhere or perceive ex¬ 
ternal objects since only [the mind] itself appears. Joy too arises 
together with such realisations ( jhdna ). [All the above from mak¬ 
ing the consort one’s own onwards] are to be marked ( laksantya) 
straightaway as the Lord Vairocana, Locana [and the klesa] Delu¬ 
sion, at the level of enjoyment ( bhogavyavastha ) Moharati and 
Mohavajra, and at the level of means the marking of ‘worship,’ 
the first limb, in which is included the [four] Stages of Insight 
{nirvedhabhagiya-). For it is taught [in the Uttaratantra of the 
Guhyasamaja] that: 

The union of goal and means is called ‘worship’. (GST i8.i76ab) 

Here and in the subseqent performance [s], the sense is that the 
wise teacher and student must emanate, retract and [inbetween 
have act for the benefit of sentient beings),] Vairocana and [the 
other four Buddhas], who are the summing up of all the Tatha- 
gatas, and the [four] Goddesses Buddhalocana and so on, and 
Mohavajra and the other [four] Bodhisattvas, and Moharati and 
the other [four] Goddesses, according to the instruction. 

Next one must experience by means of the consort the uniting 
of lotus [vagina] with vajra [penis]. [The vagina] of that same 
consort, who [represents] the Dharmadhatu, is triangular and 
hollow within, by virtue of the voidness [of own-existence of the 
trinity] body, speech and mind. [It is] broad above symbolising 
the vertical succession of stages. [It is] of the nature of the to¬ 
tally pure Dharmadhatu which is its object. [The penis] is a firm 
and solid rod, inasmuch as it has the nature of indivisible per¬ 
fect insight. [It] faces upwards because emptiness like space is 
its support. [The uniting of such a lotus with such a vajra must 
be experienced as] the seeing of the [otherwise] invisible Dhar¬ 
madhatu, [which seeing] has the nature of the undefiled Path of 
Insight (< darsanamarga-) [and is] characterised by insight into the 
all-pervasive Dharmadhatu. 
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Moreover, during this [process], the realisation of the uniting 
of vajra and lotus, and the aversion to their separation [which 
would be a] disjunction, and the moistness which, as the element 
water, is their [so to speak] support, and the joy co-emergent 
with these [experiences, all these] are to be marked straightaway 
as the Lord Aksobhya, the [klesa] Hatred, [and] Mamakl, at the 
level of enjoyment Dvesarati and Dvesavajra, and at the level of 
means ‘subsidiary means,’ the second limb. For it is taught [in 
the Uttaratantra of the Guhyasamaja ] that: 

The union of vajra and padma is held to be the ‘subsidiary means’. 

(GST i8.r 7 6cd) 

[Next] one must realise by means of the consort the Inves¬ 
tigation [Knowledge] of every form, which is characterised by 
multiplication [and] is of the nature of the undefiled path of 
meditation. [One experiences this Investigation Knowledge] by 
[means of] the penis, which is of the nature of Perfect Knowledge, 
[and] repeatedly, with complete absorption, enters into and with¬ 
draws from the broad vagina, whose form is the Dharmadhatu, 
of the same Dharmadhatu consort. 

At that [time], one realises frictional contact with the interior 
of [her] vagina, and, the heat generated from [that] friction is the 
object of that [experience,] the element fire. [These two] and the 
joy co-emergent with these [experiences, are all] to be marked 
straight away as the Lord Amitabha, the [klesa] Passion, [and] 
Pandara, [and] Ragarati and Ragavajra at the level of enjoyment, 
[and] the third limb, called ‘means’ at the level of means. For it 
is taught that: 

The ‘means’ is taught to be causing [the penis] to move, together 

with [the mantra] hum phat. (GST i8.i77ab) 

Further, at that very level [of sexual union,] the means, [the male 
participant,] and the wisdom, [his female consort,] have the na¬ 
ture of all the Tathagatas [and] their Wisdom [consorts. They 
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experience] elevation of the mind (or: arrogance) and delight (or: 
delirious pleasure). [The former is generated] by means of the 
pride in being, [respectively,] the active and passive participants 
of the union, [which pride] is born from their extreme passion, 
[and delight is generated] by the similarly [passionately begot¬ 
ten] sensation of erotic bliss. [That elevation of the mind and 
delight are] to be experienced, together with the consort, as the 
Lord Ratnasambhava, [who is the Buddha of] the [minor klesas] 
pride ( mana ) and intoxication ( mada ), [and] within whom is 
contained the path of distinction (visesamdrga). Moreover, [these 
minor klesas] should in fact be included with Ragavajra, because 
of [their] being equivalent to passion [and] being mental state [s]. 
Therefore, this is not a separate limb [called] ‘means’.’ 

Thereupon, [the couple who personify] wisdom and means 
have the realisation (jndna) of the ultimate erotic engagement, 
which has as its object the totally pure Dharmadhatu, [and] is 
characterised by activity directed towards the goal. [The couple] 
appear as nondual. Through their superlative mental cultivation 
they have generated the Highest Joy {paramananda) . For them 
the activity of [the three klesas] Delusion, Hatred and Passion 
has become indistinguishable. [The student] should experience 
[all of this,] within which is included the Path of Completion 
{nisthdmdrga) , by means of the consort. 

Moreover, during that [experience,] the element wind is what 
drives the bodhicitta [semen,] co-emergent with Great Bliss ( mahd- 
sukha ), along the channel at the tip of the vajra [penis.] The 
knowledge, which has as its object the tactile sensation of the 
moving semen [and] which does not cause one to act in any of 
the ways laid down in erotic manuals, drives the penis. [The pe¬ 
nis] is itself Perfect Knowledge, directed in action towards the 
goal, [and] immediately accomplishes the fruit. The sensation 
of [one’s] own form, whose single essence is [the three klesas] 
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passion, hatred and delusion, has as its mark the realisation of 
internal contact, [and] has the Highest Joy ( paramananda ) as its 
nature. 

[These factors] and the Joy [priti ) born together therewith 
should straightaway be marked respectively as: the Lord Amoghasid- 
dhi, Jealousy, Desire ( kdma ), and [the goddess] Samayatara. At 
the level of enjoyment [they are to be marked as] Samayavajra 
and Vajrarati. At the level of means, [all this] should be marked 
as the fourth limb, called ‘great means’. [It is so identified] because 
the activity of passion, hatred and delusion has been calmed, be¬ 
cause [one is] charmed ( yogita -) with extremely intense bliss, and 
because of the continuous presence of the fruit. For it is taught: 

The ‘great means’ is taught to be pacified, own bliss [and] own 

nature. (GST i8.i77cd). 

Here at this very level of four enjoyments at the time of the 
Wisdom [Knowledge] Initiation, one should with concentrated 
mind mark [the following] one after another as being Yama- 
ntaka, Praj nan taka, Padmantaka and Vighnantaka together with 
their respective consorts : 14 i.e. the marking of the equivalences, 
the realisation of the destruction, [and] the marking of the de¬ 
struction of all the klesas [and] mental and [moral] obscurations, 
of, [namely]: Passion, Hatred, Delusion and [Pride and Intoxi¬ 
cation] , whose activity is arising fully, and of the marks of their 
latent impressions, become of one flavour. 

Of those the knowledge of the destruction of delusion is Yama- 
ntaka. The knowledge of the destruction of hatred is Praj nan taka. 
The knowledge of the destruction of passion is Padmantaka. 
[And] the knowledge of the destruction of all the obstructions 
is Vighnantaka, because he protects against obstacles to obtain¬ 
ing the fruit, [i.e.] the Dharmakaya. For it is taught [in the Ut- 
taratantra of the Guhyasamaja ] that: 


14 But these deities do not normally have consorts, and the consort of a deity 
is usually prajna rather than mudra. 
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Delusion, through the enjoyment of delusion is the destruction 
of delusion, Yamantakrt. (GST i8.58ab) 

[And the passage which] begins thus [continues] up to: 

The knowledge of the destruction of all the obstructions is taught 
to be Vighnantakrt. (GST i8.6icd) 

Thus, then, [the four means] are hostile to the [klesas] Delusion, 
Hatred and Passion etc. and their latent impressions. Within 
them are included the Paths of the Accumulations, of Insight and 
Meditation, [and] they are on the levels of faithful practice and 
pure conviction, ripening, and free of all the defilements. [These 
are] the causes of obtaining the experience of the absolutely pure 
Dharmadhatu, characterised in the glorious [ Uttaratantra of the 
Guhya\samaja and [other Yoga Tantras] as ‘worship’, ‘subsidiary 
means’, ‘means’, and ‘great means’. During the Wisdom [Knowl¬ 
edge] Initiation, [they are] sealed by all the Tathagatas with the 
seal[s] of, respectively, embrace, penetration, making [the penis] 
move around, and the generation of knowledge. [They are] the 
causes of obtaining the perfect mark of the Great Vajradhara, 
whose single flavour is Great Bliss, [who] has become the exam¬ 
ple and [is] the exemplified [itself]. Because they are causes of 
[all] this, the marking of the four means should be experienced 
here. 

Thereupon all activity is purified, by the purification of the 
defilements of [moral and] intellectual obscurations. And because 
activity is purified a pure fruit is won. For it is taught [in the 
Uttaratantra of the Guhyasamaja ] that: 

When the moral and adamantine [i.e. intellectual] obscurations 
are purified, all activity is purified. Because all activity is purified 
the fruit born from activity is pure. (GST 18.62) 


Thus the goal which has the mark of the Dharmakaya is to be 
attained by all the Buddhas. [It is] unobstructed, undefiled [and] 
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without end, non-dual [and] Great Bliss, the absolutely pure 
Dharmadhatu and the experience thereof, the basis of the En¬ 
joyment Body which is the Mirror, Equality and Investigation 
Knowledges, [and] the source of the Emanation Body which is 
the Service Knowledge. Therefore here in the Way of Mantras 
the means for [effecting] that [goal] is to be marked by means of 
the consort who is the example. 

Therefore, straight after the marking of the means [of achieving 
this], when one is in union with the best part of the body of the 
consort, [her vagina,] after the bodhicitta [semen] has gone to 
the crown of the glans of the penis, [one should] do everything 
one can to hold it there, by squeezing the head of the penis in 
the pericarp of the [vaginal] lotus according to the teachings, or 
by practising breath control by means of mantras such as phat. 
Born together with that [bodhicitta semen] is the signifier of the 
Dharmakaya in the form of the absolutely pure Dharmadhatu 
and its experience, which appears only as Great Bliss, in which all 
sensory activity has ceased, unimaginable [and] beyond analysis. 

[Then] one should perfectly mark [that Great Bliss] with con¬ 
centrated mind, thinking, ‘according to reality this ( idam ) [bod¬ 
hicitta] is indeed that [Great Bliss]’, with the conviction [that] the 
example and exemplified are indivisible. [For, the bodhicitta\ is 
the example of the [state of being] Great Vajradhara which can be 
attained, because all the Tathagatas agreed so unanimously, since 
it appears as pleasure alone, nondual and ineffable. Once [Great 
Bliss] has been marked, [and] has been stabilised, one should 
cultivate the practice of the pledges, according to the teachings, 
carefully, without interruption and for a long time. [This is to be 
done] in deity yoga according to the realisations, according to the 
samayas in [the mantric visualisation of] a hum in the moon in 
the heart and so on, in the Innate yoga, [and] in the meditation 
on thunderbolt in the sky [i.e. sexual union]. In this way one 
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very quickly and easily attains what one cultivates. Here ends the 
opinion of those who hold the second position. 

Next, the opinion of [those who hold] the third of these posi¬ 
tions 15 runs as follows: 

One should not mark the Dharmakaya alone, whether with 
or without the means for its accomplishment. [This is] because 
in the Mahayana the [Dharmakaya] is not the only goal, because 
one can not [act] for the benefit of others by means of that alone. 
What then [should be marked] ? The further pair of Bodies, within 
which are included the four Wisdoms, is also the goal. 

For it is argued in the Paramitanaya that the main goal is that 
called the Dharmakaya, which corresponds to the Dharmadha- 
tu, and the experience of the Dharmadhatu which is contained 
therein. And a further fruit based on the [Dharmakaya] is that 
called the Enjoyment Body which has as its nature the following 
three Wisdoms: the Mirror Wisdom which reflects all forms of all 
things; the Equality Wisdom which awakens one to [the truth of] 
the equality of all Buddhas; and the Investigation Wisdom which 
likewise analyses all things in all [their] known forms. [There is] 
also the fruit called Emanation Body which is the Service Wisdom 
characterised by its activity for the benefit of the whole world in 
all forms. 

Similarly, even in the Mantranaya, according to the pledges 
[and] according to the tantras, the main goal is that called Dhar¬ 
makaya, i.e. Vajradhara in the form of the totally pure Dhar¬ 
madhatu and Aksobhya in the form of the totally pure experience 
of that [Dharmadhatu]. [Here in the Mantranaya] too there is a 
second fruit, based on the Dharmakaya, namely the Enjoyment 
Body. [Its] nature is Vairocana who is the Mirror Wisdom which 
reflects all forms of the whole world, Ratnasambhava who is the 

15 I.e. at v.i6ab: All three bodies are to be separately marked, by means of 
the consort. C.f. discussion above p.232ff. 
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Equality Wisdom which awakens one to the [ultimate] equality 
of all Buddhas, and Amitabha who is the Investigation Wisdom 
which analyses all forms of all things experienced. Likewise here 
too there is a further fruit to be achieved, namely the Emanation 
Body, i.e. Amoghasiddhi, the Service Wisdom incarnate charac¬ 
terised by its activity for the benefit of the world, [and] all perva¬ 
sive. Thus all three Bodies are the goal, here [in the Mantranaya]. 

That very thing which is the goal should also be marked, ac¬ 
cording to the conventions, by means of consorts presided over by 
all the Tathagatas. Therefore, when, during the Wisdom Knowl¬ 
edge Initiation, the bodhicitta [semen] mounts to the jewel [tip] 
of the penis it should be stabilised right there by the method 
described above in the second position, according to the [guru’s] 
instructions. Then a mental sensation [of Bliss] is experienced 
which arises together with that [semen. This sensation is] with¬ 
out distinction with regard to the [apparently distinct] appearance 
of self and others; [it is] purely the highest Great Bliss, nondual, 
and in it all activity [of the senses] has ceased; [it] has transcended 
verbal discrimination, abides only in sensations of itself, and is 
[clear] as space. That is the marking of the Dharmakaya. For it is 
taught in the Guhyasiddhi that: 

As long as the yogin retains his semen, he has an indescribable 

uninterrupted [experience of] the bliss born of the Anandas. 

(Guhyasiddhi 8.36cd-37ab) 

The experience of the enjoyment of the bodhicitta [semen] is 
the mark of the Enjoyment Body. [It is] experienced in the form 
of Bliss, externally directed, produced from the contact with the 
semen moving within the penis, unrestricted in locus but appar¬ 
ently restricted under the influence of its object, [the physical 
lotus of the consort.] The marking of the Emanation Body is the 
experiencing by the jewel [glans] of the penis of the complete 
satisfaction of that [experience], produced by the enjoyment of 
that semen which is pumped into the consort’s vagina. 
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Thus one should mark those three Bodies by means of the con¬ 
sort [and] according to the abhisamayas, 16 and stabilise [them]. 
One very quickly and easily attains the three Bodies by mental 
cultivation together with the pledges with a consort in the form 
of a deity, [or] a consort in the form of a mantra, acccording to 
instructions [and] according to the abhisamayas , by means of the 
root Sahajayoga and by the second form [thereof] arisen after 
that [Sahajayoga]. Here ends the opinion of those who hold the 
third position. 

Now [also] in the YoginI tantras such as the Hevajra [all] three 
bodies are indeed the goal. It is correct to mark them during the 
Wisdom [Knowledge] Initiation. But some have said that only 
the Dharmakaya should be marked, in the form of Great Bliss 
[and] the Innate, because it is the preeminent [goal]. 17 Others 
have said that it is indeed that [Dharmakaya] which should be 
marked, [but] together with the means for its accomplishment, 
[i.e.] together with means such as vicitra . l8 

Others [again] have said that it is alternatively the pair of Bod¬ 
ies, namely the Dharma and Enjoyment [Bodies], which are to 
be marked, according to the pledges [and] in accordance with the 
reality of the consort which is agreed upon by all the Tathagatas. 
For it is argued [by them] that the experience of pleasure which 
appears as pure Great Bliss, like space [and] formless, is the mark 
of the Dharmakaya whose form is the mandala of yogints. But 
the experience of the semen which arises together with that [plea¬ 
sure], [white] as jasmine [and] the moon, should be marked as 
the experience of the Enjoyment Body in the form of the glorious 
Heruka. 19 For it is taught [in the Hevajratantra] that: 

Concealed it is [white] as jasmine; revealed it is in the form of 

16 But cf. Tibi brda ji lta bu bzhin du, *yathasamayam. 

17 Pi applied to the YoginI tantras. 

18 P2 applied to the YoginI tantras. 

19 Here the yoginicakra is higher, as the Dharmakaya, than Heruka, as the 
Sambhogakaya, and these two are in the relationship of Wisdom and Means. 
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Bliss. (HT II.iv.30ab) 

The Lord is in the form of semen; [his] lover is taught to be the 
Bliss thereof. (HT I.viii.joab) 


And this [pair of Bodies] should be marked between the Highest 
and Cessation [Anandas]. That is the opinion of those who know 
reason and scripture. For it is taught that: 

One should perceive that which is to marked [i.e. the goal] be¬ 
tween the Highest and Cessation [ anandas , and then] consolidate 


And 

And one should mark that at the beginning of the Cessation 

[Ananda], [it being] free of the [other] three Anandas. (HT 

I.x.i8cd) 

One could object that Great Bliss cannot be the goal, [both] 
because it is not peaceful, and because in this very [context] of the 
Hevajratantra its being the goal is contradicted. For it is taught: 

Therefore the Blissful [state] is not [credited] with the name 

‘Reality’, for Bliss is [merely] one of the [five] great elements. 

(HT I.x. 4 ocd) 

Another [reason bliss cannot be related to the goal] is because 
in [texts and traditions] of the Way of Perfections, such as the 
Perfection of Wisdom, only the non-dual is taught as the goal. For, 
even if there is a difference between the Ways (or: methods nay a) 
[of Perfections and Mantras], their [positions with regard to] 
reality cannot be different, because of the unwanted consequence 
that there would not be [one true] reality. 

Surely, [one may object,] there must be a difference in fruits 
if there is a difference in means. For [in daily life] one sees that 
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from different causes come different fruits, as for example [is the 
case with the different seeds] of rice shoots and barley shoots. 
Otherwise it would necessarily follow that [those specific causes] 
could not be productive. 

[But this analogy, and hence the argument,] do not apply. 
[For,] a difference in causes brings about a difference in fruits 
when the fruit is developmental or transformational, but not 
when it is something to be attained. For such a fruit, a difference 
in means brings about a difference only in [the manner of] its 
attainment, not in its nature. After all, in this Mahayana, there 
is no difference, in that the [shared] principal goal to be attained 
has the form of the Dharmakaya, of one essence with the light 
[of pure consciousness, clear] as space, [and] unconditioned. 

Therefore, since the [afore-mentioned Great Bliss] is not the 
goal, the [goal] should not be marked at the time of the Wisdom 
Knowledge Initiation. Nor should that [Dharmakaya which is 
the goal] ‘be marked between the Highest and Cessation Joys,’ 
for then the form of Bliss is overwhelming. [A final reason is that] 
there is no experience then of the ultimate Release {nirvrti), whose 
flavour is peace 20 alone, [and] is characterised by satisfaction ( kr- 
takrtyata). 

Therefore, one should mark the Highest Release at the end of 
the Cessation [Joy. It is] characterised by satisfaction, having the 
single flavour of peace 21 alone. [One can do this when] satisfied 
through the destruction of [both] passion and dispassion, with 
all notions destroyed, [and] in union with the samaya consort 22 
(or: equipped with consort and pledges). For it is taught in the 
Tantra that: 

[The highest goal] is established at the end of the Cessation [Joy]. 

(Guhyasiddhi 3.8b) 


20 Cf. Tibi rab tu gsal shing, *prakasa. 

21 Cf. Tibi rab tu gsal ba, *prakasa. 

22 Cf. Tibi dam tshig gi phyag rgya. 
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So say certain teachers. 

Others say that that [argument] is wrong. For in all the Maha- 
yana the goal is indeed Great Bliss, whose single flavour is peace , 23 
because, just like the light, Bliss 24 too is the nature of the unob¬ 
scured mind. For a thing’s unobstructed form, [if it has one,] is 
its nature. For as the form of the light [is the nature] of mind, 
whose characteristic is the light, so also the unobstructed form 
of unobscured mind is Bliss. Because one needs only this [unob¬ 
structed form] to establish that something is something’s nature, 
if the [form Bliss] were not there when that [unobscured mind] 
exists then it could not ever exist, since the sign is not different. 

Surely, [one might here object,] it has not been demonstrated 
that [Bliss] is the unobstructed [nature of the unobscured mind;] 
for the form ‘Bliss’ too is obstructed, by [virtue of its] separation 
from [the conventional ontological qualifications] one [or] many, 
like the form ‘blue.’ Thus, just as this form blue shines forth in 
a spatial dimension, so too does the form Bliss. That is why 
someone hot in the summer heat feels bliss in only as many parts 
of the body as are plunged into [cool] 25 water. 

[But] this [argument against Bliss being the unobstructed na¬ 
ture of the unobscured mind] is wrong. For in that [example of 
physical refreshment] there is the shining forth in a spatial di¬ 
mension of the object of a tactile experience, which is a special 
kind of internal object of touch, [and] not of bliss, because [that 
bliss] is characterised only by being something favourable, and 
because one cannot apply the argument to [bliss of refuting its 
being] one or many, [and therefore one cannot prove it to be 
nonexistent]. Hence, since the nature of the unobscured mind is 
also the form Bliss, like the light, where there is [Bliss] there can 

23 Cf. Tibi, gsal zhing, *prakasa. 

24 Cf. Tibi. *mahasukha. 

25 Cf. Tib II bsil ba’i. 
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be no dimming of the [light]. 

Moreover, the very absence of mind cannot be demonstrated 
[for three reasons]. [Firstly] because there can be no valid means of 
cognition at all of the non-existence of mind in asmuchas it is not 
the object of [any] sensation; [secondly] because of the unwanted 
consequence that there could be no [activity] for the benefit of 
others; and [finally] because it is contradicted by scripture. Nor 
does [the mind] in a blissful mode have the form of an absence 
of peace, since all the klesas, subsidiary klesas and their latent 
impressions cannot stick to that undefiled Bliss. 

Nor, even in the [teachings of] the Way of Perfections, is the 
goal, namely the Dharmakaya, nothing but peace [and] separate 
from the form bliss. Rather, the Lord realised that there were those 
who could be disciplined [unto Enlightenment] by dispassion 
[alone], who were afraid because of feeling that where there is bliss 
there lurks passion. [So], concealing [from them] its blissful form 
he taught the goal to be nothing but peace, non-dual, pure light 
[and] characterised by the Perfection of Wisdom. But he [also] 
perceived people who could be disciplined [unto Enlightenment] 
by means of great passion, [and so] in the Mantranaya revealed 
the goal to have indeed the form of the highest Great Bliss, not 
illuminated [by anything other than itself, clear] as space, having 
peace as its nature, pure light [and] non-dual. [Between these two 
teachings] there is no contradiction. 

Moreover, in the Way of the Perfections too [the goal] is 
tremendous [and] peaceful Great Bliss, even not taking into ac¬ 
count [what happens at] the [highest, tenth] Buddha stage with¬ 
out obstructions. This [Bliss] is said to be Great [already] at the 
eighth Bodhisattva Stage. For it is taught- 

Through that [knowledge free of mental constructions ( nirvi- 
kalpajhdnat, in the previous verse)] the Bodhisattva attains Bliss 
without mental construction, peaceful, unwavering, the best, un¬ 
der control, [and both] like and unlike [other blisses]. ( Avikalpa- 
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pravesadharant) 

And, as for what has been said [above, that] in the Hevajra 
[tantra] itself it is contradicted that Bliss is the goal, that too is 
wrong. For in that [line, HT I.x.40cd quoted above,] it is not 
Great Bliss, undefiled [and clear] as space that is rejected as the 
goal. What is [rejected there] then, [you may well ask?] [The Lord 
Hevajra] rejected that [bliss of sexual union as the goal] because 
he was concerned lest someone suspect that [such an] example 
bliss, defiled [and] perishable, should be the goal. 

And as for the statement that it is the state of satisfaction, 
characterised as the highest Release, which should be marked then 
[at the end of the Cessation [Joy], and not Great Bliss, because 
of the phrase: 

[The highest goal] is established at the end of the Cessation [Joy] 
(Guhyasiddhi 3.8b cited above), 

that too is wrong. For, in that [phrase,] 

at [the time] with the Cessation [Joy] at its end 

is in fact a bahuvrihi compound. As for the [Hevajra] quote: 

But the Innate [Joy] is final. (HT I.viii.32d) 

that too must be understood to mean that the [Innate Joy] is to 
be cultivated [at the time with the Cessation Joy at its end, since] 
‘finally’ [means] by elimination, because the [other] three [Joys] 
are not involved. 

Moreover, the [deluded] idea is that at the end of the Ces¬ 
sation Joy one should mark [an experience] like the sky, whose 
only nature is peace, non-dual, free of [both] verbal expression 
and desire, [and] without [either] passion or dispassion. But that 
would be impossible, because at that stage there is no non-dual 
experience, for the [female,] Wisdom, and the [male,] Means, 
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[once again] perceive manifold objects. Nor is [the experience] 
free of verbal expression, because one has mental constructions 
with regard to the plurality of things one has experienced. Nor 
[indeed] is it without passion and dispassion, because dispassion 
arises if the bodily fluids have not accumulated, and passion arises 
again when the bodily fluids have accumulated. And [so the ex¬ 
perience] is not without desire, for that same [practitioner who 
has accumulated his bodily fluids] has a longing for further sexual 
pleasure. 

If discriminatory appearances [could be made to] fall away 
[simply] by making the effort to close one’s eyes and the [other 
doors of the senses] and suppressing mental constructions, then 
employment 26 of the consort would be fruitless, because one 
could succeed at that [falling away of discriminatory appearances] 
by [this] other way. 

If [you say] that the state of complete fulfilment, which has the 
form of Supreme Bliss (or: Release), cannot be attained without 
enjoyment of the consort’s lotus [vagina, we] disagree. For, such 
a state of complete fulfilment can be produced even by feasting, 
massage, bathing and so on. 

Enough of all this detailed [refutation of the objection.] For, 
[the Lord] said: 

The goal of the YoginItantra[s] is Great Bliss, namely the In¬ 
nate [Joy]. One should make an effort and mark [the exemplary 
experience of the goal], after the Highest [Joy,] and before the 
Cessation [Joy]. 

One might ask how many Initiations are intended in Yo- 
gatantra[s] such as the Guhyasamdja, and in the Yoginitantrafs] 
Hevajra etc.? To this some have replied- 

Three Initiations are mentioned in the Guhyasamaja because 
of the quote: 

2 6 Tibi dgos pa; or upayoga in stronger sense of ‘union’? 
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It has been proclaimed in this tantra that Initiation has a threefold 
division. (GST i8.ii3ab) 

and because of the [threefold] initiation of body, speech and mind. 

Again three initiations are described by the Lords in the Glori¬ 
ous Samaja, divided into [that of] body, speech and mind. No 
Fourth is required indeed. 

If [you ask] how one should understand [the verse] 

The Fourth [is] that again thus. (GST 18.1130? 

They reply that this does not refer to the meaning of an initiation. 
What then? The tantra[’s meaning] is being extended. For it has 
been taught in [that same] tantra: 

The first [limb] is Service Sadhana, the second Subsidiary Sa- 
dhana; Sadhana is the third, and Great Sadhana the fourth. (GST 
18.136) 


The meaning of this [section of the argument] is as follows. The 
Wisdom Knowledge [Initiation] is in fact the fourth [limb], Great 
Sadhana. That is what it means for it is by means of that [initia¬ 
tion] that one attains the state of being the Great Vajradhara. The 
mention now of that state means that that same Wisdom Knowl¬ 
edge [Initiation] is the fourth expressed by the word ‘Fourth’, 
[namely] the Great Sadhana. One might ask what the point is of 
referring to that [Great Sadhana] in [a discussion of] initiation. 
[Some] think it is to describe the use of the inititation with the 
conventional designation Wisdom [Knowledge ]’. 27 

But other wise men explain otherwise. Because of the state¬ 
ment: 


27 Or upayoga in stronger sense of union, i.e.: ‘to describe the union in the 
initiation with [that which, i.e. she who has] the conventional designation 
“wisdom”.’ But cf. Tibi shes rab dang ’brel pai ‘without the consort (prajna)’. 
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The first is the Vase Initiation; the second is called Secret; 

Wisdom Knowledge is the third. (GST i8.ii3c-e) 


there would be the unwanted consequence that the Initiation of 
garland, water, crown etc., does not exist, [although] well estab¬ 
lished in other tantras, because the generally accepted prescrip¬ 
tion] is overruled by mention of the particular. That is why the 
Lord said 28 - The extra initiation other than the third, well estab¬ 
lished in other tantras, that is the fourth . 29 Therefore one should 
understood [the preliminary initiation] in the same way with re¬ 
gard to this [ Guhyasamdja ] tantra as in other tantras. The sense 
is that because there is no difference [in the way the initiations of 
garland, water etc. are performed] it is not explained here again. 

Others again consider the Fourth to be indeed a real and dis¬ 
tinct initiation. For, it is argued, just as the non-dual Great Bliss 
[is] experienced at the time of the Wisdom Knowledge [Initia¬ 
tion], ‘likewise’ it is explained verbally by the teacher as being 
in the relationship of marking and that which is to be marked, 
according to the instructions, [and thus, through that explana¬ 
tion,] becomes something one is certain about. That is the Fourth 
Initiation. Thus they consider there to be a two-fold initiation of 
the mind, [one] of certainty and [one] of uncertainty . 30 For it has 
been taught: 

[First the teacher] should give the [three] initiations according to 
the taught rituals [and then] he should ascertain with his mind[’s 
eye the extent of] the student’s faith and conviction. [Then] he 
should give verbally the jewel of Initiations to [the student who 


28 And this is not a quote but our author’s periphrasis of the intended sense 
of the scriptural ‘caturtham tat punas tatha . 

29 The mention of wise men might lead one to attribute this position to our 
author, but it is questionable whether he would make this move of saying that 
the fourth is in fact the antecedent preliminary initiation group. 

30 Cf. discussion above p.212. 
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has] faith and conviction in the deep and broad [Mantra] Way. 

(Samputodbhavatantra 2.1.62= Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhi 3.38) 

[One might object that] if this is so then the oral explanation 
given of the Vase and Secret [Initiations] would [also] be another 
initiation. Not so, for those two have been determined before¬ 
hand [and therefore] they are not divided into a determined and 
undetermined form. [Also not so] because there is no mention 
in the tantra of another further initiation, and no such tradi¬ 
tion. This [is how some] consider [the Fourth to be a separate 
initiation.] 

Now some teachers consider there to be only three initiations in 
the Yoginltantras such as the Hevajra. They say that the inclusion 
of that [notional fourth] is the further initiation of garland, water 
etc. laid down in the Tattvasamgraha and other [texts] as that 
other than the third [referred to] in [the Guhyasamdja verse]: 

The Fourth [is] that again thus. (GST 18.1130 

With faith and conviction they link the four-fold initiation men¬ 
tioned in the [first] ‘Vajra Family’ chapter [of the Hevajratantra\ 
to the Wisdom Knowledge Initiation. The Teacher Initiation is 
the love, smiling etc. [experienced in union] with the consort, 
because they are characteristics of the teacher’s activity since they 
have the form of worship of all the Tathagatas and [their consorts 
and] so on. And the Secret Initiation is the loving viewing of the 
consort’s lotus [vagina] because the object of that [viewing] is the 
secret [sexual organs]. And the Wisdom [Knowledge] Initiation 
is the deep embrace of the consort’s body because [its] object is 
the wisdom [consort]. And the Fourth is the non-dual experience 
of the two [in union] which gets the highest Truth into its sights 
[and] which arises from their sexual union. That is what [some] 
assert. For it has been taught: 


The Teacher [Initiation] is symbolised by smiling; likewise the 
Secret [Initiation] is in the viewing. And the Wisdom [Knowl- 
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edge Initiation] is in the taking of [her] hand, [and the Fourth] 

‘that again 31 is in the union of the two. (HT II.iii.11) 

Others [also] consider the Fourth to be indeed a [real and] 
distinct initiation, because all four are mentioned in the first 
chapter of the Hevajra [tantra]. For [it is a hermeneutical principle 
that] where the primary [meaning] does not prevail one cannot 
have faith. Therefore, because the initiation of the mind has two 
parts, one must find the Fourth Initiation here. 

For it is argued that when one is in union with the body of the 
Wisdom [consort] [and] the semen is at the tip of the glans [of the 
penis] one experiences Great Bliss born together with that semen. 
It is the ‘example Innate [Bliss] ’, 32 in the form of an example of the 
ultimately real Innate [Bliss]. Though it has no locus its activity 
seems to be limited in space, because of the power of its [spatial] 
object, [ the female’s sexual organ, and] it blocks all activity of 
the senses. That [Great Bliss] must be stabilised 33 to the best of 
one’s abilities, by instruction [and] practice, by retention with a 
yantra mechanism and so on, or by mastery over the breath [in 
the nadis]. 

One must mark [that Great Bliss, once it has been stabilised]. 
This stabilised [Great Bliss] should be made to pervade every limb 
and subordinate limb. And once this [Great Bliss] does pervade 
every limb and subordinate limb, gradually [and] with practice 
[it] should be made to pervade every thing, that moves or is 
rooted. With concentrated mind, one should make this same 
[world] consist of just that [Great Bliss]. And once everything 
does consist of just that, by means of that same Innate Great Bliss 
which prevents everything from appearing in any other form than 

31 Due to the pervasive awareness of the Guhyasamaja verse the Fourth 
is even called the ‘caturthatatpunastathabhiseka in, for instance, Kelikulisa’s 
commentary on the Hevajra. 

32 ‘Innate’ not translated in Tibi. 

33 I.e. the semen retained at the tip of the penis. 
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itself, with the teachers instructions, it must be worshipped 34 
again and again. This is the [correct] doctrine. 

Of that [process] the marking of the Innate Great Bliss which 
one has stabilised, while in union with the consort’s body, is called 
the Wisdom Knowledge Initiation of the mind, because it has as 
its locus the Wisdom [consort’s] body. And again, the pervading 
of limbs and subordinate limbs with the Innate Great Bliss one 
has stabilised, as far as one is able [and] with concentrated mind, 
and the pervasion of the universe, and the making the universe 
consist of just that [Great Bliss] is like the Wisdom Knowledge 
[Initiation], shining forth as Great Bliss alone, non-dual [and] 
non-verbal. Therefore it should be recognised as the Initiation of 
the mind referred to by this line: 

The Fourth [is] that again thus. (GST 18.113F) 

That is the [alternative] argument [for a separate Fourth initia¬ 
tion.] 

Now, what kind of thing this yoga of Innate Great Bliss is, and 
what kind of pledge [s] it has, and how it should be cultivated- 
all this has been clearly taught by my teacher 35 in the Sahajasa- 
dhana extracted from the Hevajra. Therefore I will not discuss 
it here. And once the teacher has concluded that the student 
[has attained] such a state at the time of his Wisdom Knowledge 
Initiation, concentrated, he should explain Reality with recitation 
of the verses beginning: 

This experience is very subtle. (HT II.xii.4a) 36 
This is the tradition. 


34 But cf. alternative reading abhyarthana, and Tibi bstan par bya: pro¬ 
claimed, described (*prakasita/*samvarnita). 

35 Cf. Tibi: No sphutam, and more remarkably ‘taught by me’ instead of 
asmadgurubhih, because this translation, or more probably an earlier stage of 
the transmission, attributes the present text to Ratnakarasanti himself, which 
in turn explains the literally false modesty of omitting the ‘clearly’ [taught]. 

36 Cf. Snellgrove HT transl.: ‘This knowledge is the great bliss’, clearly 
translating sukha instead of suksma. 
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[I] have here described the three posited types of Wisdom Knowl¬ 
edge Initiation, [according to] what should be marked and the 
marking. It is up to scholars to select the correct [position]. 

This arrangement of initiation is clear in the Guhyasamdja at 
least. [That arrangement] should be followed in other tantras 
according to the reality of the consort. 

And in the Guhyasamdja and Hevajra , [different] positions have 
been taught with regard to the Fourth initiation. Flere, as there, 
the wise should choose [which is] correct. 

All [I] have said should be undersood [to apply also] to the Yoga 
and YoginI tantra [classes], in accordance with [what has been 
said in this text about] the two [paradigmatic] tantras with their 
respective samayas. 

But I have not written about [and] refuted the positions with 
regard to the Fourth [initiation] which are beyond the pale of 
reason and scripture, for fear of being too prolix. 

In whatever [textual] passage a wise man should find those [in¬ 
correct positions], there [on the spot] he should make a refutation 
that is endowed with reason and scripture. 

May this whole world [of beings] be ‘protected by the glory of 
the excellent victory 37 of the Conquerors thanks to whatever 
merit the expounder of this truth about the Highest Initiation 38 
has won. 

‘The Explanation of Initiation’ is complete. 

This is the work of the scholar Sujayasrigupta. 


37 This phrase is a signature device (anka) because it includes the authors 
name, Sujayasrigupta, literally: ‘Protected by the glory of an excellent victory’. 

38 In fact the last two ‘higher’ initiations, which are here one inasmuch as 
both are initiations of the mind. 
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A Note on the Text 

I am enormously grateful to Harunaga Isaacson of the Abteilung 
fur Kultur und Geschichte Indiens und Tibets, Asien-Afrika- 
Institut, University of Hamburg, for providing me with his tran¬ 
script of the Abhisekanirukti, from the Royal Asiatic Society MS 
Hodgson 35. The below edition should be regarded as his, but, 
importantly, it is by no means final. 

Since the time when this draft edition was prepared, Harunaga 
Isaacson has acquired seven further folios, all kept in Kath¬ 
mandu, which possibly all belonged originally to a single codex. 
They are now distributed as follows: three folios together with MS 
NAK 3-360/vi. bauddhatantra 84 (‘Sarvavajrodaya) = NGMPP 
A 48/7; three folios together with NAK 1-1697 n/6 (‘Maha- 
plthayoginltantraraja’) = NGMPP A 1306/31; and a single one 
(the opening folio) with NAK 4-20 (‘Catusplthanibandha’) = 
NGMPP B 30/3. As he says, quite probably there may be a few 
more folios somewhere in the National Archives, Kathmandu. 

Only the first group of these text fragments has been collated 
here. It is referred to in the critical apparatus as Nep. MS, in 
contradistinction to the RAS MS, which is so-called only where 
readings of the Nep. MS are also attested. The two other text 
fragments have not been collated here. 

Hence the edition herewith of the Abhisekanirukti should be 
understood to be: i. provisional; and ii. the intellectual property of 
Harunaga Isaacson, who should be personally consulted before 
any quotation from it, or information derived from it, may be 
published. 
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Royal Asiatic Society MS Hodgson 35. 

[£4013] 

kayadvayasrayam vyapi dharmakayam mahasukham| 
nityam vajradharam natvabhisekartho nirucyate||i|| 
vrttyudarasukham sadhyam idanlntanam eva ca| 
manyante tan na yuktam tu sekanantaramuktitah||2|| 
vrttyudaram paradhlnam katham svarasato 1 bhavet| 
sapayam ca katham sadhyam yuktam muktivinasatah||3|| 
tasmad anasravam sadhyam anapayam anuttaram| 
sukham akasasamkasam jagadarthakriyaksamam||4|| 
sa eva tayinam kayo dharmakaya iti smrtah| 
tadasrayau punah kayau bhoganirmanalaksanau||5|| 
sadhyau tav api vlranam mahayane niruttare| 
svapararthaprasiddhyartham anyatha tadayogatah||6|| 
sadhyo bhavanaya tatra kayah paramitanaye| 
prakasaikaraso 2 ’cintyo dharmakhyo ’sau mahamuneh||7|| 
prajnaparamitamargabhavanabalatah sphutam | 
labhyate tatpradhanam ca dvayam danadikarmatah||8|| 
iha kayatrayam sadhyam evam paramitakramaih| 
danasTlaksamavIryadhyanapraj nadinamakaih 11 9 11 
yogatantresu tat sadhyam devatakaramudraya| 
nayakair mandaleyais ca spharanaharanair api 111011 
kvacin mahasukhacintyabhavanabalatah punah | 
sadhyo dvayasrayah kayah sahajakhyah samasatah||n|| 
sarvesam eva dharmanam tattvad udbhavabhavanaih| 
kayakarmadibhis capi tanmayatvena kalpitaih111211 
dvitlyakarasamkhyataih punyasambharahetubhih | 
sahajakhye mahayoge sadhyam kayadvayam tatha||i 31 | 
tasmat sarvesu tantresu samketena ca mudrayaj 
sarupyenapi 3 samlaksyo dharmakayo ’bhisekatah 1114I | 

1 Cf. Tibi rang dbang grub pa, *svavasato. 

2 prakasaikaraso] em.: MS prakasyaikaraso 

3 Cf. Tibi adds ngo bo nyid kyis. 
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pradhanyat tu sa evaiko laksya ity apare viduhj 
sasadhanah sa evatra laksya iti apare sthitah 111511 
samvibhajyatra samlaksyas trayah kayas tu mudraya| 
iti prajnabhiseke 4 ’nye pravadanti manlsinah||i6|| 


tatra prathamapakse 5 ’yam abhiprayah- mahasukhamayam a- 
cintyam sambhoganirmanakayasrayabhutam cintamanir ivasesa- 
jagadarthakriyakari ksinasarvasatnklesikavasanabljatn suvisuddha- 
sarvabuddhaguna[f40v]vasananilayam 6 alayaparavrttilaksanam pra- 
dhanam dharmakayakhyam phalam suvisuddhadharmadhaturu- 
pam yogatantresu bhavanasadhyatn na cajnatatn bhavayitum sa- 
kyam| 

na ca samprati tadalambanajnanam asti, tatpraptau bhavanaya 
vaiyarthyaprasangat| na ca lokottaramargadhlnasya tadasammu- 
khlbhave bhavo yuktah| 

tasmat tadbhavanaya 7 sarvatathagatadhisthitamudralaksanaya- 
vikalpamahasukhamatrapratibhasataya tattvasadrsyat tad evedam 
iti uttarakalam tattvadhimoksabalac ca tantroktalaksanamudra- 
samyoge gurupadcsato bodhicittamanimadhyasthitibahirnirgama- 
yor antarale yad upalabhyate sarvanyopalambhapratyanlkabhuta- 
m advayabhasatn mahasukhakaram jnanatn tad drstantabhutam 
drastavyam| 

tadvedane ca sarupyat tadadhyavasayato darstantikam api para- 
marthajnanatn drstantenanena supalaksitam mumuksunam 8 pa- 
ramarthajnanabhilasinatn bhavati| tasmims ca paramarthajnane 

4 Cf. Tibi shes rab yes shes dbang bskur. 

5 prathamapakse] MS pc : MS ac prathame. 

6 0 gunavasananilayam] MS: cf. Tibi adds sa bon, i.e. *°gunavasanabljani- 

7 tasmat tadbhavanaya] conj.: MS tasmad udbhavanaya. 

8 supalaksitam mumuksunam] em.: MS supalaksita(°laksitam MS ac )+mu- 
muksuna+m. 
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gurupadesato niscita utpattyutpannakramadevatayoge sahajayo- 
ge khadhatubhavanayam ca tad eva laksitam paramatattvam sa- 
daranirantaram samayasahitam bhavyate| 

tadbhavanaparinispattau ca devatadyakarabhavanabalat sama- 
yamahatmyac ca sukhataram asutaram ca kayatrayam labhyata 
iti praj naj nanabh isckakalc pradhanyad dharmakaya evaikah ka- 
yadvayasrayo laksyata iti prathamapaksavadino manyante|| 

dvitlyapakse punar ayam abhiprayah- yady api mahasukham 
anasravam anapayi sadhyam tathapi na tat sadhanam antarena sa- 
kyasadhanam | atas tadvat tatsadhanam api j neyam | tac ca tasya sa¬ 
dhanam laukikalokottarasambharadarsanabhavanamargasvabha- 
vam yathasamayam 9 sarvatathagatair devatadyakaramudritam jn- 
anam yogatantre| tad api prajnajnanabhiseke tattvalaksanajnano- 
tpattinimittatayarambhatah 10 prabhrti yathotpatti samlaksanlya- 
m iti | 

tatra srisamajadau tavat samksepena tantroktalaksanayah sa- 
dhakapriyaya 11 mudraya yad rupadarsanam 12 kathinastanadispa- 
rsanam sanuragarutakarnanam adhararasasvadanam gatragatamr- 
ganabhigandhaghranam tesam ca mayopamataya samkalanam ta- 
tsahaja ca 13 pritis tad vairocanaditathagatarupavajradivajradhipa- 
tisvabhavatn sambharamargasamgrhltam arambhata eva laksani- 
yam| 

yat tasya eva mudraya gadhaslesena svlkaranam yac ca kuca- 
dikathinyam prthivlsvabhavam sparsajnanalambanabhutam, sva- 
pratibhasamatrataya bahirarthanupalambho ’nyatra capracarah 
cetasas tathavidhajnanasaha[f4ir] ja ca ya pritih sa bhagavan vairo- 

9 Cf. Tibi mngon par rtogs pa ji lta ba zhin du, *yathabhisamayam. 

10 °nimitta° MS: cf. Tibi rgyu. 

11 “priyaya] em.: MS “priyasya. 

12 Cf. Tibi adds la sogs pa, *rQpadi°. 

13 ca] MS pc : MS oc om. 
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cano locana 14 moho bhogavyavasthayam 15 moharatir mohavajras 
copayavyavasthayam ca sevalaksanam prathamam angam nirve- 
dhabhaglyasamgrhltam tad anantaram laksanlyam| tad uktam- 

sadhyasadhanasamyogamyattatsevetibhanyate|| (GST 18.176a- 

b) 

atrottaratra ca vyapare vairocanadlnam sarvatathagatasamgraha- 
bhutanam mohavajradlnam ca bodhisattvanam buddhalocanadl- 
nam ca devlnam moharatyadlnam ca devlnam vijnabhyam guru- 
sisyabhyam yathopadesatah spharanasamharanadikam karyam 16 

in 

tatas tasya eva dharmadhatumudrayah kamalasya kayavakcitta- 
sunyataya tryasrasyantahsusirasya coparyupari bhumivisuddhita- 
yoparivisalasyalambanabhutasuvisuddhadharma dhatusvabhava- 
syabhedyasamyagj nanasvabhavataya ghananibidadandayamanena- 
kasasamasunyatavalambanatayordhvamukhena vajrena yad adva- 
ylkaranam adrstasya dharmadhator darsanam anasravadarsana- 
margasvabhavam sarvatragadharmadhatuprativedhalaksanam ta¬ 
il mudraya jneyam| 

tatra ca yad vajrapadmayor advaylkaranajnanam yac ca tayor 
bhede viyogatmake vaimukhyam ya ca tadalambanabhutabdha- 
tusvabhava klinnata ya ca tatsahaja pritih sa bhagavan aksobhyo 
dveso mamakl bhogavyavasthayam dvesaratir dvesavaj ras ca u- 
payavyavasthayam 17 dvitlyam angam upasadhanam anantaram 
laksanlyam| tad uktam- 

vajrapadmasamayogam upasadhanam isyate| (GST i8.i76cd) 

tasya eva dharmadhatumudraya vipulakamalasya dharmadhatu- 
rupasyantahpravesanihkasavata vajrena samyagjnanasvabhavena 


14 Omitted in Tibi. 

15 “vyavasthayam] em.: MS “vyavasthaya. 

16 karyam] MS ac : MS po kayam. 

17 “vyavasthayam] MS pc : MS ac “vyavastham. 
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punah punar ekantasaktena sarvakaram yat pratyaveksanam ba- 
hullkaranalaksanam anasravabhavanamargasvabhavam tan mu- 
draya veditavyam| 

tatra ca yat padmantargharsanasaktijnanam ya ca tadalamba- 
nabhuta gharsanavasad usnata tejodhatusvabhava ya ca tatsahaja 
pritih sa bhagavan amitabho ragah pandara bhogavyavasthayam 
ragaratl ragavaj ras ca upayavyavasthayam sadhanakhyam trtlyam 
angam anantaram laksanlyam| tad uktam- 

sadhanam calanam proktam humphatkarasamanvitam| (GST 

i8.i77ab) 

iti|| tasyam eva cavasthayatn sarvatathagatatatprajnasvabhavayoh 
prajnopayayor atyantasaktijanitabhiyojyabhiyoktrtvabhimanena 
sadrsasuratasukhasamvedanena ya cittonnatir harsas ca sa bhaga¬ 
van ratnasambhavo mano mado visesamargasamgrhTto mudraya 
veditavyah| sa ca caitasikatvena ragasamanyena ca ragavaj ra eva- 
ntarbhavanlya iti [f4iv] nasau prthak sadhanangam iti| 

tad anu ca prajnopayayor advayapratibhasayor atyantabhava- 
nayodbhutaparamanandayohsamaraslbhutamohadvesaragapraca- 
rayor visuddhadharmadhatvalambanam paramasuratavyaparajn- 
anam sadhyabhimukhakarmalaksanam yat nisthamargasamgrhl- 
tam l8 tan mudraya veditavyam | 

tatra ca yo vajramaninadyam bodhicittasya mahasukhasaha- 
jasya prerako vayudhatus caladbodhicittasparsalambanam ca yaj 
jnanam sakalasuratasastravihitavyaparanam apravartakam samya- 
gjnanatmano vajrasyaiva sadhyabhimukhe karmani pratltya pre- 
rakam anantaram eva phalabhinirvartakam| yac ca ragadvesamo- 
hadlnam samarasam svarupavedanam antahsparsanubhavalaksa- 
nam paramanandasvabhavam ya ca tatsahaj a pritih sa yathayogam 
bhagavan amoghasiddhir Irsya 19 kamah samayatara bhogavyava- 

18 nisthamargasamgrhltam] conj., with Tib.: MS tannisthamargasamgrhl- 

19 Irsya] em.: MS isya. 
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sthayam samayavajro vajraratis ca upayavyavasthayam samitara- 
gadvesamohapracaratayatibahalatarasukhayogitaya phalavyabhi- 
caritaya ca mahasadhanakhyam caturtham angam tad anantaram 
laksanlyam| tad uktam- 

svabhavam svasukham bantam mahasadhanam ucyate|| (GST 
i8.i77cd) 

iti| etasyam eva prajnabhisekakale caturbhogavyavasthayam sa- 
mahitena manasa mohadvesaragadlnatn samudacaradvrttmam e- 
karaslbhutanam ca tadvasanalaksananam yathayogam antaranta- 
ra tadvisuddhilaksanam 20 tatksayajnanam sakalaklcsajneyadya- 
varanaksayalaksanam tattanmudraya 21 yamantakaprajnantakapa- 
dmantakavighnantakarupam iha laksanlyam| 

tatra mohaksayajnanam yamantakah| dvesaksayajnanam pra- 
jnantakah| ragaksayajnanam padmantakah| sarvavaranaksayajn- 
anam vighnantako dharmakayaphalapraptivighnanivaranat| tad 
uktam- 

moham 22 mohopabhogenaksayamoho 23 yamantakrt| (GST 18.58a- 

b) 

ity arabhya yavat 

sarvavaranaksayajnanamvighnantakrditismrtam| (GST i8.6icd) 
iti|| tad evam 24 mohadvesaragadlnatn 25 tadvasananam ca pra- 
tipaksabhutanam sambharadarsanabhavanamargasamgrhTtanam 
adhimukticaryasuddhyadhyasayikavaipakikasarvavaranavarjitabhu- 
migatanam suvisuddhadharmadhatujnanapraptinimittanam srl- 
samajadau sevopasadhanasadhanamahasadhanalaksananam 26 pra- 

20 tadvisuddhi 0 ] em.: MS tadvisuddha 0 ; cf. Tib I de dag rnam par dag pa’i. 

21 tattanmudraya] em., with Tibi, de dang de’i phyag rgya: MS tantramudra- 
ya. Tibll. has translated as tantroktamudraya, as though interpreting original 
tantramudraya. 

22 Cf. moho, Matsunaga’s edition. 

23 ksayamoho=mohaksaya. 

24 tad evam] em.: MS tad eva. 

25 moha°] MS pc : MS ac om. 

2 6 sevopasadhana 0 ] em.: MS sa copasadhana 0 . 
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jnabhiseke yathayogam parirambhaprativedhavicaranajnanoda- 
yamudraya sarvatathagatair mudritanam mahasukhaikarasasya ma- 
havajradharasya drstantabhutasya darstantikasya ca samlaksana- 
praptinimittabhutanam 27 taddhetutaya caturnam sadhananam 
samlaksanam iha veditavyam| 

tad anu klesaj neyavaranavisuddhah sarva [f42r] karma visuddhya- 
ti| visuddhatvac 28 ca karmano visuddham phalam avapyate| tad 
uktam- 

klesavajravrte suddhe sarvam karma visuddhyati 29 
sarvakarmavi£uddhatvad 30 visuddham karmaj am phalam 11 (GST 
18.62) 

iti| ato dharmakayalaksanam sadhyam niravaranam anasravam a- 
napayam mahasukham advayam suvisuddhadharmadhatutajjna- 
narupam adarsasamatapratyaveksanajnanatmakasambhogakaya- 
srayam krtyanusthanajhanatmakanirmanakayaprabhavam sarva- 
buddhanam upeyam iti tatsadhanam iha mantranaye drstanta- 
mudraya laksanlyam | 

atah sadhanalaksananantaram mudravarangasange vajramani- 
sikharagatam bodhicittam upadesena padmavaratake vajrama- 
nipldanad vayuvijayabhyasat phatkaradimantrena 31 va samdha- 
rya yathasakti tatsahajam avicchinnam akalpam pratyastamitasa- 
rvendriyavrtti mahasukhamatrapratibhasam suvisuddhadharma- 
dhatutajjnanarupadharmakayasamupalaksakamadvayajalpasukha- 
matrapratibhasataya sarvatathagatair ekavakyena tatha samitatva- 
d 32 upeyamahavajradharadrstantabhutam drstantadarstantikayor 

27 samlaksanaprapti 0 ] em.: MS samlaksanam samprapti 0 . 

28 visuddhatvac] em., with Tibi rnam par dag pas: MS visuddhyatvac. Cf. 
same emendation in GST verse below, following GST ed. 

29 visuddhyati] MS: GST ed. visuddhyate. 

30 “visuddhatvad] em., with GST ed.: MS “visuddhyatvad. 

31 phatkara 0 ] em.: MS phatkara 0 . 

32 Cf. Tibi brdar btags, *sanketatvad. 
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abhedadhimoksena tattvarupena tad evedam iti samahitena ce- 
tasa tatra samyak samlaksanlyam samlaksya sthirikrtya yathabhi- 
samayam devatakarayoge yathasamayam hrccandrahumkaradike 
sahajayoge khavajrabhavanayam ca sadaranirantaradlrghakalam 
samayacaram yathopadesato bhavanlyam | tathasutaram sukhata- 
ram ca tad bhavyamanatn prapyata iti dvitlyapaksavadino ma- 
nyante|| || 

trtlyapakse tv ayam abhiprayah- sasadhanam asadhanam va na 
dharmakayamatram laksyam, tavanmatrasya mahayane sadhya- 
tvat, tavanmatrena pararthayogat| 

kim tarhi- aparam api kayadvayam jnanacatustayasamgrhltam 
sadhyam| 

tatha hi paramitanaye dharmadhatuvisuddhis 33 tadantarbhu- 
tam ca dharmadhatujnanam dharmakayakhyam pradhanam sa- 
dhyam| tadasrayam ca sarvakarasarvarthapratibimbasvarupam a- 
darsajnanam| sarvabuddhasamatavabodhanamsamatajnanam| sa- 
rvakaradhigatasya ca sarvarthasya tathaiva paricchedakam pratya- 
veksanajnanam| etajjnanatrayasvabhavam sambhogakayakhyam 
phalam aparam | tatha sarvakarasarvaj agadarthakriyakaranalaksa- 
nam krtyanusthanajnanam nirmanakayakhyam phalam| 

tatha 34 mantranaye ’pi yathasamayam yathatantram suvisu- 
ddhadharmadhaturupavajradharasvabhavamsuvisuddhatajjnana- 
rupaksobhyatmakam ca dharmakayakhyam pradhanam sadhya- 
m| tatha sarvakaravisvapratibhasadarsajnanasvabhavavairocana- 
svabhavamsarvabuddhasamatavabodhanarupasamatajnanasvabha- 
varatnasambhavasvabhavam 35 anubhutasarvakarasarvarthaparicche- 
datmakapratyaveksanajnanasvabhavamitabhasvabhavam ca sam- 
bhogakayakhyam dvitlyam dharmakayasritam phalam| tatha vi- 


33 “visuddhis] MS pc : MS ac °visus. 

34 tatha] em., with Tibi, de bzhin du: MS tatas. 

35 °rupasamatajnanasvabhavaratnasambhava° em.: MS °ruparatnasambha- 
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svavyapi j agadarth akriyakaranalaksan akrtyan usth anaj nanasvabha- 
vamoghasiddhisvabhavam nirmanakayakhyam aparam iha pha- 
lam sadhyarn | evam iha kayatrayam eva sadhyarn | 

yad eva sadhyarn tad eva ca sarvatathagatasamitabhir mudra- 
bhir yathasamketam laksanlyam iti| atah prajnabhisekakale vajra- 
manisikharam arohati bodhicitte tatraiva dese yathopadesato dvi- 
tiyapaksoktena nyayena sthirikrte bodhicitte tatsahajabhutatn yat 
svaparapratibhasabhedarahitam paramamahasukhamatram adva- 
yam pratyastamitasarvavyaparam vagvikalpatikrantarupam sva- 
satnvedanaikanistham manasam akasasamkasam 36 vedanam anu- 
bhuyate| tad dharmakayasya laksanam| tad uktam- 

yavan na kurute yogi 37 bodhicittavisarjanam| 

tavat prapnoty avicchinnam kim apy anandajam sukham|| 

(Guhyasiddhi 8.36cd~37ab) 

yat tu vajrantascaladbodhicittasparsasamudbhutam adesastham 
api pratiniyatadesam ivalambanavasad bahirmukham sukhaka- 
ram bodhicittasambhogajnanam satnvedyate tat sambhogakaya- 
sya laksanam| yat tu prajnakamalodaraspharitasya tadbodhici- 
ttasambhogena vihitatatparitosasya vajramanina samvedanam ni- 
rmanakayasya laksanam | 

tad evam kayatrayam yathabhisamayam 38 mudrayabhilaksya 
sthirikrtya ca yathopadesam yathabhisamayam devatakaramudra- 
ya mantrakaramudraya maulena sahajayogena taduttarabhuva- 
dvitlyena cakarena samayasahitam bhavayatah sukhataram asuta- 
ram ca kayatrayapratilambho 39 bhavatlti trtlyapaksavadino ma- 
nyante|| || 

yoginltantre 40 tu hevajradau kayatrayam eva sadhyarn | tad eva 
prajnabhisekakale laksayitum nyayyam| pradhanyat tu mahasu- 

3 6 akasasamkasam] conj.: MS akaSam manasam. 

37 7°gl] MS, and Tibi and Guhyasiddhi ed. Tib: Guhyasiddhi ed. Skt. mantri. 

38 But cf. Tibi brda ji lta bu bzhin du, *yathasamayam. 

39 kayatraya 0 ] MS po : MS ac kayatra 0 

40 “tantrej MS po : MS ac “tantresu 
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khakaram sahajarupam dharmakayamatram laksanlyam ity eke|| 
tad eva vicitradisadhanasahitam sasadhanam laksanlyam ity apa- 
re|| 

yathasamayam sarvatathagatasamitamudratattvanusarena ka- 
yadvayam eva va dharmasambhogakhyam laksanlyam ity apare| 
tatha hi yat tan nirakaram akasasamkasam mahasukhamatraprati- 
bhasam satasamvedanam tad yoginlcakrarupasya dharmakayasya 
samlaksanam| yat tu kundendusamkasasya tatsahajasya bodhici- 
ttasya samvedanam tat sambhogakayasya sriherukarupasya sam- 
vedanam satnlaksyam 41 1 tad uktam- 

samvrtam kundasamkasam vivrtam sukharupinam| 
sukrakaro bhaved bhagavams tatsukham kaminl smrtam|| (HT 
II.iv.30ab, I.viii.joab) 

[f43r] etac ca paramaviramayor madhye laksanlyam ity uktiyukti- 
vido manyante| yad aha- 

paramaviramayor madhye laksyam vlksya drdhlkuru| 


iti| 


viramadau laksayet tac canandatrayavarjitam| (HT I.x.i8cd) 
iti ca| 

nanu na mahasukham sadhyam asantatvat, sadhyatvenatraiva 
hevajratantre dusitatvac ca| yad uktam- 

tasmat saukhyam na tattvakhyam mahabhutam yatah sukham|| 
(HT I.x. 4 ocd) 

iti | paramitanaye caprajnaparamitadav advayamatrasyaivasadhya- 
tvenokteh| nahi nayabhede ’pi tattvam bhidyate ’tattvaprasangat| 


41 samlaksyam] corr., with Tibi, mtshon ba bya’o: MS missing. 
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nanupayabhede katham na phalabhedah| drsto hi hetubhedat 
phalabhedah| tatha hi salyankurayavankurayoh anyathajanaka- 
tvapattir iti| 

tan na| vivartyasya vikaryasya va phalasya hetubhedad bhedo 
bhavati na tu prapyasya| tasya praptimatram upayabhedad bhi- 
dyate na svarupam| iha tu mahayane prakasaikarasam 42 akasa- 
samkasam dharmakayarupam asamskrtam sadhyam pradhanam 
prapyam iti na bhedah| 

ata evasadhyatvat tasya na prajnajnanabhisekakale tal laksanl- 
yam| napi paramaviramayor madhye tal laksyam, idanlm sukha- 
karasyatibahalatvat, paramanirvrteh prasamamatrarasayah 43 kr- 
takrtyatalaksanayas tadanlm asamvedanac ca| 

tasmad viramante ragaviragaksayat krtakrtyah 44 samhrtasaka- 
lavikalpah samayamudrasamyuktah krtakrtyatalaksanam parama- 
nirvrtim prasamamatraikarasam 45 samlaksayet| tad uktam tantre- 

viramante vyavasthitam| (Guhyasiddhi 3.8b) 
iti kecid acaryah| 

tan na yuktam ity anye| tatha hi prasamaikarasam 46 mahasu- 
kham eva sarvatra mahayane sadhyam prakasavat sukhasyapy 47 
anavaranacittaprakrtitvat| tatha hi yad yasyabadhitam rupam ta¬ 
sya sa prakrtih| tadyatha prakasalaksanasya cittasya prakasakaro 
’badhitam ca rupam anasravacittasya sukhakara ity etavanmatra- 
nimittatvat prakrtitvavyavasthayas tasmin sati yadi sa 48 na bhaved 
anyatrapi na syan nimittavisesat| 

42 Cf. Tibi rtog pa, *kalpanaikarasam. 

43 Cf. Tib rab tu gsal shing, *prakaSa°. 

44 krtakrtyah] em.: MS krtakrtyam 

45 praSama 0 ] MS: cf. Tibll *prakasa°. 

4 6 praSama 0 ] MS: cf. Tibll *prakasa°. 

47 sukhasya] MS: cf. Tibll *mahasukhasya. 

48 sah] corr., to agree with sukhakarah: MS sa. 
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nanv abadhitatvam asiddham, nllakaravat 49 sukhakarasyapy e- 
kanekaviyogena badhyamanatvat| tatha hi yathayam nilakaro de- 
savitanena prakasate 50 tatha sukhakaro ’pi| yato grismatapasam- 
taptasya yavanty angany apsu 51 majjanti, tavatsv eva sukham u- 
palabhyata iti| 

tan na yuktam| tatra hy antahsprastavyavisesasya sparsajnana- 
lambanasya desavitanena prakaso 52 na sukhasyanugrahakakara- 
matralaksanatvat| tatra caikanekavicarayogat| tasmat prakasaka- 
ravat sukhakaro ’py anasravasya cittasya prakrtir iti na tasmin sati 
tasya [f43v] payah | 

na ca cittabhava eva sadhyas cittabhavasyapy asamvedanavi- 
sayatvenapramanatvat pararthabhavaprasakter agamabadhitatva- 
c ceti| na ca sukhakara ity evaprasamarupata| tatranasravasukhe 
sarvaklesopaklesatadvasananam anusangabhavata iti| 

na ca paramitanaye ’pi prasamaikarasam sukhakararahitam dha- 
rmakayakhyam sadhyam; kim tu viragavineyanam yatra sukham 
tatra rago ’nuseta iti bhayam utpadyata iti bhagavata sukhaka- 
ram samgopya prasamaikarasam advayam prakasamatram prajn- 
aparamitalaksanam sadhyam darsitam mantranaye tu mahara- 
gavineyam lokam avalokyadvayam prakasamatram prasamaika¬ 
rasam akasasamkasam aprakasyam paramamahasukhakaram eva 
sadhyam samprakasitam iti na kascid virodhah| 

kim ca paramitanaye ’py astam tavad buddhabhumau nira- 
varanayam atimahat prasamamahasukham| bodhisattvabhumav 
evastamyam mahad idam ucyate| 53 tad uktam- 
prasantam acalam srestham vasavarti samasamam| 
nirvikalpasukham tasmad bodhisattvo ’dhigacchati|| (Avikalpa- 
pravesadharanl) 

49 nllakaravat] em.: MS nllakaravat. 

50 prakasate] em.: MS prakhyate. Cf. Tibi gya che tha dad par gyur pa. 

51 Tibll adds bsil bai, *SIta°. 

52 prakaso] MS: cf. Tibll prakasena 

53 ucyate] MS ac : MS pc uvacyate. 
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iti| 

yad apy uktam hevajra eva sukhasya sadhyatvam dusitam iti 
tad apy ayuktam| na hi tatranasravasyakasasamkasasya 54 maha- 
sukhasya sadhyatvam nirakrtam| kim tarhi | drstantasukhasya sa- 
sravasya 55 sapayasya sadhyatvasarika kasyacit syad ity asankya tan 
nirakrtam | 

yad apy uktam 

viramante vyavasthitam (Guhyasiddhi 3.8b, cited above) 
iti pathat tatraiva krtakrtyata paramanirvrtilaksana laksanlya na 
mahasukham iti tad apy ayuktam viramanta iti tatraiva bahuvri- 
hisamasat| yad api 

sahajanandam tu sesatah (HT I.viii.32d) 
ity uktam tad api sesatah parisesyat trayanam anupayuktatvat tad 
eva bhavyam 56 iti boddhavyam| 

kim ca viramante khasamam prasamaikarasam advayam nirja- 
lpam nirakanksam ragaviragarahitam laksanlyam iti matam| tac 
ca na sambhavyate| yatas tasyam avasthayam nadvayam jnanam 
vidyate| prajnopaayyor vicitravisayapratibhasanat| napi nirjalpa- 
m anubhutanekarthavikalpanat| napi ragaviragarahitam anupa- 
citadhator viragasambhavad upacitadhatoh puna ragasambhavat| 
napi nirakanksam tasyaiva punah suratabhilasat| 

caksuradinimllanena prayatnato vikalpapariharena ca bheda- 
pratibhasapagame mudropayogo nihphalah syat| anyathaiva ta- 
tsiddheh| 

na vina prajnaravindasambhogam paramanirvrtirupa krtakr¬ 
tyata sampadyata iti cet| na, bhojanabhyangasnanadibhir 57 api 

54 anasravasyakasasamkasasya] conj.: MS anasravasyanakasasamkasasya. 

55 sasravasya] em.: MS savasrasya. 

5 6 bhavyam] conj., with Tibi bsgom par bya ba: MS bhavyam. 

57 bhojanabhyangasnanadibhir] corn, with Tibi no first adi, and bsku mnye: 
MS bhojanadyarigasnanadibhir. 
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tadrkkrtakrtyatotpatteh | 

alam ativistarene[f44r]ti| 58 aha ca- 

tat sadhyam yogimtantre sahajakhyam mahasukham| 
paramante bhavel laksyam viramadau ca yatnatahj | 


iti| nanu srisamajadau yogatantre hevajradau ca yogimtantre ki- 
yanto ’bhiseka abhipretah| tatrakecid ahuh- srisamaje trayo ’bhi- 
sekah pathyante| 

abhisekam tridha bhinnam asmims tantre prakasitam| (GST 
i8.ii3ab) 

iti vacanat kayavakcittabhisecanac ceti| 

kayavakcittabhedena Srisamaje trayah punah| 
sekah samvarnita nathais caturtho nama nesyate| | 


caturtham tat punas tatha (GST i8.ii3f) 

iti katham nlyata iti cet- ucyate- nanenabhisekartho 59 bhanyate| 
kim tarhi | tantrabhisyandanam kriyate| tatha hy uktam tantre- 

sevasadhanam prathamam dvitlyam upasadhanam| 
sadhanamtutrtlyamvaimahasadhanacaturthakam|| (GST 18.136) 


iti| tatrayam arthah| yad etat prajnajnanam tad eva caturtham 
mahasadhanam ity arthah| tenaiva mahavajradharapadaprapteh| 
idanim tatpadasya laksanatvat tad eva prajnajnanam caturtham 
caturthasabdavacyam mahasadhanam ity arthah| | abhiseke tada- 
bhidhanasya ka upayoga iti cet- prajnasamketenabhisekopayoga- 
varnanam 60 iti manyante| 

anye tu sudhiyo ’nyatha vyacaksate| 

58 ativistareneti] em. MS: ativistarena ti. 

59 abhisekartho] corr., with Tibi dbang gi don: MS abhisekadyo. 

60 prajnasamketena] MS: cf. Tibi shes rab dang ’brel bai. 
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prathamam kalasabhisekam dvitiyam guhyam ucyate| 
prajnajnanam trtlyam (GST i8.ii3ce) 

iti vacanat anyatantraprasiddhasya malodakamukutader 6 ' abhise- 
kasyabhavah prasajyate, visesoktya samanyabadhanat| tadartham 
bhagavan aha- trtlyad yad anyat tantrantaraprasiddham abhise¬ 
kantaram tac caturtham| tad yathanyatantresu tathaivatra tantre 
veditavyam| visesabhavat punar atra noktam iti bhavah| | 

anye tu caturtham abhisekam prthag eva manyante| tatha hi 
yathaiva prajnajnanakalc mahasukham advayam anubhutam ta- 
thaiva tad eva laksyalaksanabhavena yathopadesam guruna va- 
casa pratipadyamanam niscayavisayatam gacchac, caturthabhise- 
ko bhavititi cittasyaiva n iscayan iscayarupataya dvividham abhi¬ 
sekam manyante| tad uktam- 

dattvabhisekam vidhibhir yathoktaih sisyadhimuktim manasa- 
samlksya| 

udaragambhiranayadhimukter vacaiva dadyad abhisekaratnam| | 
(Samputodbhavatantra 2.1.62= P raj n op ayav i n i sc ay as i ddh i 3.38) 

iti| yady evatn, kalasaguhyayor api vacasa pratipadanam yat tad 
abhisekantaram syat| na, tayoh prag eva niscitatvat, niscitanisci- 
tarupatvena bhedabhavat, aparasya sekantarasya tantre pathabha- 
vat, sampradayabhavac ceti manyante| 

yoginltantre tu hevajradau kecid acaryas trividham eva 62 abhi¬ 
sekam manyante| 

caturtham [f44v] tat punas tatha (again GST i8.ri3f) 

iti trtlyad yad anyat tattvasamgrahadyabhihitam malodakadika- 
m abhisekantaram tasya samgraham 63 varnayanti| vajrakulapata- 

61 malodakamukutader] Nep. MS, with Tibi chu dang cod pan la sogs pa: 
RAS MS malodakader. 

62 trividham eva] corr.: MS tridham eva. 

63 samgraham] Nep. MS: RAS MS samgrhltam. 
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le pathitam caturvidham abhisekam 64 prajnajnanabhiseka eva- 
dhimoksato yojayanti| yat prajnaya saha premahasitadikam sa- 
rvatathagatadipujarupam acaryakarmalaksanatvat sa acaryabhi- 
sekah| yac ca prajnayah sapremaravindavlksanam tad guhyasra- 
yatvad guhyabhisekah| ya ca prajnangavaptih sa prajnasrayatvat 
prajnabhisekah| yat punar dvayos tantranodbhavarrr 5 paramata- 
ttvasamupalaksakam advayajnanam tac caturtham iti manyante| 
tad uktam- 

hasitasuddhya tv acarya 66 Iksane guhyakas tatha| 

prajna panyavaptau ca tat punar dvandvatantrakej | (HT Il.iii.n) 


iti | 

anye caturtham prthag evabhisekam manyante| prathame pa- 
tale hevajre sarvesam caturnam eva pathat| kvacid api mukhyasa- 
mbhave 67 ’dhimoksayogat 68 | tasmac cittabhisekasyaiva dvidha- 
bhedac caturthabhiseko ’tra drastavyah| 

tatha hi prajnangasange sati manyagragate bodhicitte bodhi- 
cittasahajam mahasukham sarvendriyavrttibadhanam adesam a- 
py alambanavasat prati niyatadesavrttlva paramarthikasahajadr- 
stantarupam drstantasahajam 69 yad anubhuyate tad upadesato 
’bhyasad yantrakarsanadina vajuvijayena va yathasakti sthirikrtya 
laksanlyam| 

sthirikrtasyasya sarvangapratyangavyapanam sarvangapratya- 
ngavyapinas casya kramenabhyasavasat sakalasthiracalabhavavya- 
panam samahitena cetasa tasyaiva tanmaylkaranam tanmaylkrta- 
sya ca visvasya tadanyarupapratibhasavirodhina tenaiva sahaja- 

64 vajrakulapatale pathitam caturvidham abhisekam] RAS MS: Nep. MS 
vajrakulapathita etac caturthabhisekam. 

65 tantranodbhavam] em„ with Tibi gnyis ka i bya ba las byung ba: RAS MS 
tantranad bhavam, Nep. MS tantragunodbhavam. 

66 acarya] MS ac : MS pc acaya. 

67 api mukhyasambhave] Nep. MS: RAS MS abhimukhadyasambhave. 

68 adhimoksayogat] em.: MS adhimoksayogat. 

69 “sahajam] MS: Tibi om. 
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mahasukhena gurupadesatah punah punar asyarcanam 70 karyam 
iti siddhantah| 

tatra prajnarigasarige sahajamahasukhasya yat sthirikrtya laksa- 
nam tat prajnangasrayatvac cetasah prajnajnanabhiseka ity ucya- 
te| yat punah sthirikrtasya sahajamahasukhasya yathasakti sama- 
hitena manasa sarvangapratyangavyapanam visvavyapanam ca vi- 
svasya ca tanmaylkaranam tat prajnajnanavad advayam ajalpam 
mahasukhamatrapratibhasam atah so ’pi cetasa evabhisekas 

caturtham tat punas tatha (GST i8.ii3f again) 
ity anena nirdisto veditavya iti manyante| 

yadrsas cayam sahajamahasukhayogo yadrsas casya samayo ya- 
tha cayam bhavanlyah sa sarvah sahajasadhane hevajrad uddhrte 
’smadgurubhih sphutam 71 abhihita 72 iti neha pratanyata iti| idam 
ca sarvatn samahitena guruna sisyasya prajnajnanabhisekakale ta- 
drsim avastham satnketena samupalabhya 

idam jnanam mahasuksmam (HT II.xii.4a) 

ityadigathapathena tattvam pratipa[f45r]danlyam ity amnayah| | 

prajnajnanabhisekasya prabheda laksyalaksanah| 
trayah prokta nirupyatra yukto grahyas tu panditaih| | 
srTsamaje sphutam tavad esa sekavyavasthitih| 
tantrantare 73 ’nusartavya mudratattvanusaratah| | 

SrTsamaje ’tha hevajre prokta bhedas turiyake| 
abhiseke tathaivatra yukto grahyo manlsibhih| | 
tantradvayanusarena tattantrasamayair api| 


70 asyarcanam] Nep. MS: RAS MS abhyarthanam; cf. Tibi, bstan par bya 
ba, *prakasita/*samvarnita. 

71 Not in Tibi, and more remarkably ‘taught by me’ instead of 
asmadgurubhih, because this translation, or more probably an earlier stage of 
the transmission, attributes the present text to Ratnakarasanti himself, which 
in turn explains the literally false modesty of omitting the ‘clearly’ taught. 

72 abhihita] Nep. MS: RAS MS abhimata. 

73 tantrantare] em.: MS tatrantare. 
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uktam sarvam tu vijneyam yoginIyogatantrayoh| | 
caturthasya tu ye bheda yuktyagamabahihkrtah| 
dusitas te na samlikhya maya vistarabhlruna| | 
tesu tesu pradesesu tan samlksya vipascita| 
datavyam dusanam tatra yuktyagamasamanvitam| | 
abhidadhata tattvam idam punyam yad avapi paramasekasya| 
jinasujayasriguptam jagad idam akhilam tato bhavatat| | 

abhisekaniruktih samapta| | 

krtir iyam panditasujayasriguptapadanam | 11 
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